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the  Revoluti  on. 


c 


HARLES   II.    was   in  the   thirtieth  yearA>ai66o 
of  his   age  when  he  took  poiTefTion  of  the 


throne  with  thole  advantages.    He  had  taken  pains  atr 
in  cultivating  his  underftanding.     He  underrlood 
mechanics  and  fhip-building  ;  was  well  acquainted 
with  the  hiftory  and  politics  of  the  moft  remark- 
able  ftates  in  Europe ;  he  pofTeffed  a  natural  fund 
of  humour  and  vivacity,   together  with    the  moll 
infinuating  addrefs,   and  the  power  of  pleafmg  in 
converfation.     He  was  a  latitudinarian  in  religion, 
carelefs,  indolent,  and  extremely  addicted   to  plea- 
lure.    The  people,  partly  in  imitation  of  the  king's 
jovial  dilpofition,  and  partly  from  the  nature  of  the 
human  mind,    fo  apt  to  be  hurried  from  one  ex- 
treme to  another,  gave  a  loofe  to  intemperance, 
and  the  whole  kingdom  was  filled  with  riot  and  ex- 
cefs.     The  firft  object  that  ingrorTed  the  attention 
of  Charles  after  his  reftoration,  was  the  choice  of 
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a.  c.  1660  hjs  council,  into  which  (though  it  chiefly  coniifted 
of  zealous  royalifts)  he,  from  political  views,   ad- 
mitted fome  chiefs  of  the  prefbyterian  party,  fuch 
as  the  earl  of  Manchefler,  appointed  lord  chamber- 
lain •,    lord  fay,    privy-leal ;    Annefley  created  earl 
of  Anglefey  •,    Afhley  Cooper,   and  Denzil  Hollis 
preferred  to  the  dignity  of  barons.     The  dukedom 
of  Albemarle  was   conferred    upon   Monk  ;    and 
admiral  Montague  was  created  earl  of  Sandwich. 
The  king  fnifted  the  burden  of  affairs  in  a  good 
meafure  from  his  own  moulders  on   thofe  of  his 
brother  the  duke  of  York,  who  excelled  Charles  in 
application,   as  much  as  he  fell  fhort  of  him  in  ca- 
pacity.    He  was  proud,  vindictive,  arbitrary,  and 
bigoted  to  the  Roman  catholic  religion,  which  he 
had  embraced  in  his  exile.     The  king  himfelf  is 
faid   to  have  been  a  convert  to  that  perfuaiion ; 
though  this  was  a  circumfcarice  he  carefully  con- 
cealed ;  and  indeed  he  feemed  to  laugh  at  all  forms 
of  religion.     His  firft  minifter  was   Sir  Edward 
Hyde,  lately  created  earl  of  Clarendon,  and  high- 
chancellor  of  England,  who  had   adhered  to  him 
in  all  his  fortunes,  was  an  upright  and  excellent 
judge  ;  and  ferved  him  with  equal  integrity  and 
attackment.     He  underftood  the  temper  and  dif- 
pofition  of  the  different  parties,  which  he  managed 
with  difcretion,  though  he  feems  to  have  been  ra- 
ther too  inflexible  with  regard  to  the  prefbyterians. 
His  daughter  Anne  admitted  the  duke  of  York  to 
the  privilege  of  an  hufband,  on  promife  of  mar- 
riage •,  and  her  pregnancy  being  the  confequence 
of   their  fecret   correfpondence,    Charles  inftfted 
upon  his  performing  his  promife,  rather  than  fix  a 
ftain  upon  the  family  of  fuch  a  faithful  fervant.  He 
accordingly  efpoufed  her,  though  not  without  re- 
luctance •,  and  this  marriage  was  extremely  difa- 
greeable  to  the  queen- mother,  who  had  been  al- 
ways averi'e  to  the  chancellor,     The  marquis  of 
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Ormond    was   now  created   duke,  and  appointed  A- c- 166°- 
lord-fteward  of  the  houfhold  ;  the  earl  of  South- 
ampton, high-treafurer ;  and  Sir  Edward  Nicholas, 
fecretary  of  ftate. 

The  allembly  of  lords  and  commons  was  now  Aa  of  in- 
called  "  The  convention,"  until  the  king,  on  the  demnity. 
third  day  after  his  arrival,  went  to  the  upper  houfe; 
and,  fending  for  the  commons,  palled  an  act,  by 
which  it  was  declared  a  parliament.  Then  they 
proceeded  on  the  bill  of  indemnity,  which  met  with 
fome  obitacles,  in  the  lower  houfe,  on  account  of 
the  clauies  to  be  inferted.  Some  members  pro- 
pofed  to  make  examples  of  all  thofe  who  had  re- 
markably exerted  themfelves  in  favour  of  the  late 
ufurpation,  without  paying  any  regard  to  the 
king's  declaration  from  Breda.  Many  perfons  ima- 
gined that  this  propofal  was  dictated  by  Charles 
himfelf,  actuated  by  the  defire  of  revenge  •,  and 
divers  libels  were  privately  circulated,  in  order  to 
infpire  the  public  with  a  diftruif.  of  his  fmcerity. 
With  a  view  to  difiipate  thefe  fufpicions,  the  king 
fent  a  melTage  to  the  parliament,  premng  them  to 
difpatch  the  act  of  indemnity,  conformable  to  his 
declaration  from  Breda :  and,  in  a  few  days,  it  was 
fent  to  the  lords  for  their  concurrence.  The  com- 
mons had  excepted  from  the  benefit  of  this  pardon 
a  very  few  of  the  moil  notorious  regicides ;  but  the 
peers  having  received  a  number  of  petitions  from 
the  widows  and  orphans  of  thofe  who  had  been 
executed  by  fentences  of  high  courts  erected  dur- 
ing the  ufurpation,  infiited  upon  excepting  all 
who  had  fat  as  judges  on  fuch  trials.  Charles,  fear- 
ing that  this  difference  between  the  houfes  might 
be  productive  of  delay,  repaired  to  the  houfe  of 
lords,  and  perfuaded  them  to  pafs  the  bill,  in  a  pa- 
thetic fpeech  ;  reprefenting  that  his  honour  was 
concerned  ;  that  he  intended  to  except  none  but 
the  immediate  murderers  of  his  father  -,  and  that 
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a.  c.  1660.  the  tranquillity  of  the  kingdom  depended  upon  the 
performance  of  his  prcmiie.      The  lords,  thus  ibli- 
cited,  concurred  with  the  commons  in  the  material 
articles  of  the  bill-,  but  they  would  not  confent  to 
a  claufe  relating  to  nineteen  of  thofe   who  fat  as 
judges  on  the  late  king.     They  had  furrendered 
themfclves  in  confequence  of  a  proclamation,   in 
which  Charles  declared,    that    none   but    fuch  as 
mould  furrender  themfelves  within  a  certain  time, 
could  be  intitled  to  his  majefty's  mercy.   The  com- 
mons had  inferted  a  clauie  to  deprive  them  of  every 
thing  but  their  lives ;  and  the  lords  infifced  upon 
their  enjoying  the  full  benefit  of  the  indemnity, 
as  they  had  manifefted  fuch  confidence  in  the  king's 
clemency.  After  feveral  conferences  the  two  houles 
agreed,  that  in  cafe  thofe  nineteen  mould  be  con- 
demned by  the  judges,  the  king  mould  refpite  them 
until  the  plealure  of  his  majefty  and  the  parliament 
mould    be   more  particularly  known.     At  length 
the  act  parted,  excepting  nine  and  forty  who  had 
fat  in  judgment  upon  their  fovereign. 
Particular        Oliver  Cromwell,  Bradfhaw,  Pride,  and  one  and 
cepted.        twenty  other  members  or  tnat  court,  already  dead, 
were  conlifcated,   and  fubjected  to  fuch  other  pe- 
nalties as    the  king  and  parliament  mould  think 
proper  to  inflict.     Philips  and  Hafierig  underwent 
the  fame  fate :   Hutchinibn  and  Laffeis  were  con- 
demned in  a  fine,   and  declared  incapable  of  exer- 
cifing  any  employment.     Oliver  St.  John,   and  fe- 
venteen  other  perfons  nominated  in  the  act,  were 
forbid  to  accept  any  civil,  ecclefiaftical,  or  military 
office,  on  pain  of  being  deemed  excepted  from  the 
benefit  of  the  indemnity.  All  who  had  pronounced 
fentence  of  death  as  judges  during  the  ufurpation 
were  declared  incapable  of  being  elected  members 
of  parliament,  or  of  exercifing  any  employment, 
excepting   Ingoldfoy  and   Tomlinfon.     The   firif. 
had  been  very  i nit ru mental  in  effecting  the  reftora- 

tion, 
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Vion,  the  other  had  been  recommended  to  the  favour  A-  C.  1660. 
of  Charles  in  a  meiTage  from  his  father,  who  had 
been  treated  with  great  humanity  by  Tomlinfon  ; 
and  even  made  a  convert  of  that  officer,  by  whom 
he  was  attended  on  the  fcaffold.  Sir  Kenry  Vane 
and  general  Lambert  were  likewife  excepted  from 
the  act,  though  they  had  not  been  concerned  in 
the  king's  murder. 

When  Charles  gave  his  affent  to  this  act,  he  Liberality  bf 
pa(Ted  'another,  confirming  all  the  judiciary  pro-  J^^JST 
ceedings  fince  the  beginning  of  the  civil  war,  not-  meat. 
withstanding  their  illegality  ;  a  third  for  levying  a 
capitation-tax  to  pay  the  fleet  and  army  ;  a  fourth 
fixing  the  intereft  of  money  at  fix  per  cent ;  and  a 
fifth,  ordaining  that  the  anniverfary  of  his  reflora* 
tion  mould  be  obierved  as  a  perpetual  holiday. 
Charles  took  this  opportunity  to  cajole  the  parlia- 
ment with  a  flattering  fpeech,  in  which  he  hinted 
his  own  necefiities.  The  commons  prefented  his 
two  brothers  with  a  fum  of  money  ;  and  refolv- 
ed  to  fettle  the  king's  yearly  revenue  at  the  rate  of 
twelve  hundred  thoufand  pounds  :  but  before  they 
could  fettle  the  funds,  he  ordered  them  to  adjourn 
to  the  fixth  day  of  November,  after  having  pafTed 
an  act  for  railing  by  a  land-tax,  within  the  lpace  of 
one  month,  the  fum  of  one  hundred  thoufand 
pounds  to  anfwer  the  prefent  occafions  of  his  ma- 
jefty.  They  likewife  continued  for  fome  time 
longer  the  tax  of  feventy  thoufand  pounds  per 
month,  which  they  had  impofed  in  the  beginning 
of  the  .feflion,  At  this  juncture  the  duke  of  Glou-  Dearhof  the 
cefter  died  of  the  fmall  pox,  in  the  twentieth  year  ^ouceft*. 
of  his  age  :  he  was  a  prince  of  an  amiable  charac- 
ter, and  tenderly  beloved  by  the  king,  who  feem- 
ed  more  afflicted  by  his  death  than  by  any  other 
incident  of  his  whole  life. 

During  the  adjournment  of  parliament,    Charles 
appointed  commiffioners  to  proceed  upon  the  trials 
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a.  c.  1660, 0f  the  regicides  ;  the  number  of  whom,  including 
the  officers  of  the  court,  and  others  immediately 
concerned  in  that  tragedy,  amounted  originally 
to  ninety.  Of  thefe,  five  and  twenty  were  dead ; 
nine  and  twenty  had  efcaped  from  the  kingdom  *, 
feven  were  deemed  proper  objects  of  the  king's 
mercy,  nine  and  twenty  received  fentence  of  death ; 
but  nineteen  were  reprieved  during  the  king's  plea- 
iure,  becaufe  they  had  furrendered  themfelves  ac- 
cording to  the  proclamation.  The  ten,  devoted  te 
*  immediate  execution,  were  Harrifon,  Carew,  Coke* 

The  execu» 

tkmof  the  Peters,  Scot,  Clement,  Scrope,  Jones,  Hacker,  and 
regicides.  Axtel.  Thefe  were  all  enthufiafts,  either  millena- 
rians  or  republicans ;  and  bore  their  fate,  not  fimply 
with  fortitude,  but  with  the  fpirit  and  confidence 
of  martyrs,  who  fuffered  for  having  done  their 
duty.  Some  circumftances  of  fcandalous  barba- 
rity attended  their  execution.  Harrifon's  entrails 
were  torn  out,  and  thrown  into  the  fire  before  he 
had  expired  :  his  head  was  fixed  on  the  fledge  that 
drew  Coke  and  Peters  to  the  place  of  execution*, 
with  the  face  turned  towards  them.  The  execu- 
tioner, having  mangled  Coke,  approached  Peters, 
befmeared  with  the  blood  of  his  friend,  and  afked, 
how  he  liked  that  work  ?  Peters  eyed  him  with. 
diidain,  faying,  "  You  have  butchered  a  fervam 
"  of  God  in  my  fight ;  but  I  defy  your  cruelty." 

After  the  parliament  adjourned,  the  king  had 
publiftied  a  proclamation  on  the  iubject  of  religion, 
directing  the  bilhops  how  to  exercife  their  fpiritual 
jurifdiction  •,  ordaining  that  a  certain  number  of 
cheologifts  mould  be  chofen  to  review  and  alter  the 
liturgy ;  and  that  no  perfon  mould,  in  the  mean 
time,  be  obliged  to  conform.  Nine  of  the  old 
biihops,  fall  living,  were  reftored  to  their  diocefes. 
Bifhoprics  and  benefices  were  offered  to  the  moft 
diftinguiihed  preibyterian  minifters  -,  but  they  were 
refufed  by  all  except  Reynolds,  who  became  bifhop 
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of  Norwich.     In  the  month  of  October,  the  prin-  A-  d  *66°. 
cefs  dowager  of  Orange  arrived  in  London ;  and 
the  king  was  afterwards  vifited  by  his  mother,  ac- 
companied by  the  princefs  Henrietta,  and  Edward 
prince  palatine,  brother  to  prince  Rupert.     It  was  Match  be- 
at  this  juncture,  that  the  queen- mother  propofed  Jrimeft* 
the  match  between  her  daughter  Henrietta  and  the  Henrietta 
duke  of  Orleans  •,  to  which  Charles  confented  with-  rfttoj8 
out  hefitation. 

The  parliament,  meeting  on  the  fixth  day  of 
November,  fent  a  Iblemn  deputation  to  con- 
gratulate the  queen  upon  her  happy  return  •,  and 
the  commons  preiented  ten  thoufand  pounds  to 
each  of  her  daughters  :  then  they  took  meafures 
for  enabling  the  king  to  difband  the  army,  which 
was  gradually  reduced  -,  Charles  referving  only  a 
regiment  of  horie,  and  another  of  infantry,  as  a 
guard  to  his  perfon.  It  fettling  the  king's  revenue, 
the  commons  abolifhed  the  court  of  wards  and  li- 
veries, in  lieu  of  which  he  received  one  hundred 
thoufand  pounds  a  year,  arifing  from  one  half  of 
the  excife,  eftablifhed  as  a  fund  in  perpetuity  for 
that  purpofe  ;  and  the  other  half  of  the  excile,  to- 
gether with  the  duty  of  tonnage  and  poundage, 
were  granted  to  the  king  for  his  life.  This  affair 
being  difpatched,  the  parliament  ordered  the  bodies 
of  Cromwell,  Ireton,  Bradfhaw,  and  Pride,  to  be 
dug  out  of  their  graves,  and  dragged  through  the 
flreets  to  Tyburn,  where  they  continued  hanging  a 
whole  day,  and  then  were  interred  under  the  gal- 
lows. On  a  vague  report  of  a  confpiracy  againfl: 
the  life  of  the  king  and  queen-mother,  Deiborough, 
Overton,  Morgan,  and  fome  other  officers  were 
taken  into  cuitody  -,  but  upon  inquiry,  the  report 
was  found  to  be  without  foundation.  On  the 
twenty-ninth  day  of  December,  the  king,  going 
to  the  houie  of  peers,  thanked  the  two  houfes  for 
their  affection,   in  the  warmcii:  expreffions  of  era!- 

titude  :  / 
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a.  c.  1660.  titude :  the  chancellor  expatiated  on  the  fame  fub- 

jecl,  and  then  his  majefty  diftolved  the  parliament* 

diflbivra  the  The  earl  of  Clarendon,  in  his  fpeech,  touched  up- 

tonvention-  on  ^q  militia  ;  favine:,  he  wifhed  they  had  found 

parliament.       .  r       ,  1  i     ,-     •    r   A-  r    1   • 

time  to  iettle  it  to  the  mutual  iatisrachon  or  king 
and  people :  he  likewife  mentioned  a  confpiracy 
for  furprifing  Windfor,  Whitehall,  and  the  Tower 
of  London.  He  affirmed,  that  many  difbanded 
officers  and  republicans  were  concerned  in  this  de- 
fign  •,  and  that  they  had  planned  an  infurrection 
in  the  Weft,  to  be  headed  by  general  Ludlow. 
a.  c.  1661.  jn  tne  beginning  of  January,  while  the  king  ac» 
infurreftion  companied  his  mother  to  Dover,  one  Venner,  a 
by  venner.  defperate  enthufiaft,  and  fifth-monarchy-man,  ap- 
peared in  the  ftreets  of  London  at  the  head  of 
threefcore  fanatics  completely  armed,  and  pro- 
claimed king  Jefus.  They  (lew  a  man  becaufe  he 
Bunlw."  declared  himielffor  God  and  king- Charles.  They 
Ludlow,  believed  themieives  invulnerable,  made  a  defperate 
k  ph.  renftance  againft  a  body  of  the  trained-bands  fent 
to  difperfe  them,  and  retreated  to  Kane-wood  near 
Hampftead.  Being  diflodged  from  thence  in  the 
morning  by  a  detachment  of  foldiers,  they  returned 
to  London,  and  took  pofTeflion  of  a  houfe,  in  which 
they  defended  themfelves  againft  a  body  of  troops, 
until  the  majority  was  killed.  The  few  furvivors 
were  taken,  tried,  condemned,  and  executed ;  and 
affirmed  to  the  1  aft,  that  if  they  had  been  deceived, 
the  Lord  himfelf  was  their  deceiver.  The  king 
uied  great  expedition  in  diffoiving  the  convention- 
parliament,  becaufe  a  great  number  of  prefbyte- 
rians  had  been  returned  among  the  commons,  and 
they  were  a  check  on  the  condefcending  temper  of 
the  other  members.  They  had  granted  the  fup- 
plies  fcantily,  and  with  the  appearance  of  diftruft ; 
they  were  averfe  to  the  king's  being  vefted  with 
the  whole  power  of  the  militia  ;  nor  would  they 
have  tamely  fuffered  the  bilhops  to  re  fume  their 

feats 
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feats  in  parliament.  This  mad  attempt  was  looked  A-c  iC5»* 
upon  as  a  confirmation  of  the  confpiracy,  and  it 
furnifhed  the  miniitry  with  a  handle  to  publifh  a 
proclamation  againft  all  religious  conventicles,  or- 
daining that  the  oaths  of  allegiance  and  iiipremacy 
mould  be  exacted  from  ail  peribns  iufpecled  of  dis- 
affection to  the  government :  fo  that  the  prefbyte- 
rians  were  confounded  with  the  enemies  of  the 
Hate,  under  the  general  appellation  of  difTenters. 

The  king  had  not  been  long  reitored  when  he  Affairs  of 
converted  his  attention  to  the  affairs  of  Scotland.  * 
Some  members  of  the  council  propofed,  that  the 
Scots  mould  be  retained  in  fubjection  by  means  of 
a  Handing  army  and  the  forts  which  had  been  erect- 
ed from  one  end  of  the  kingdom  to  the  other.  The 
earl  of  Lauderdale,  who  had  been  taken  at  the  bat- 
tle of  Worcefter,  and  continued  a  priibner  from 
that  event  to  the  reftoration,  was  now  admitted  to 
the  council,  and  ftrenuouily  oppofed  this  propor- 
tion. He  obferved  that  the  Scots  had  been  reduced 
to  flavery,  in  conlequence  of  the  efforts  they  made 
in  behalf  of  his  majefty  -,  and  though  they  were  net 
mentioned  in  the  declaration  from  Breda,  the  king 
could  not,  without  incurring  the  imputation  of  in- 
gratitude, allow  them  to  remain  in  a  ftate  of 
mifery  and  oppreflion.  He  faid  they  were  lb  hum- 
bled, that  they  would  comply  with  any  terms  of 
fubmiflion  to  the  crown,  provided  their  indepen- 
dency mould  be  reftored  :  that  the  attachment  of 
the  Scots  to  their  native  prince  was  very  warm,  and 
would  be  a  great  refource  againft  the  turbulent 
fpirit  of  tke  En  glim.  Charles  was  fatisfied  with 
theie  arguments.  He  ordered  the  troops  in  Scot- 
land to  be  difbanded,  the  forts  to  be  razed,  the 
Englifh  judges  in  that  country  to  dffcontinue  their 
functions,  and  a  convention  of  the  eftates  to  be  af- 
fembled.  Thofe  who  had  diftinguiihed  themfelve's 
for  their  loyalty,  were  nominated  to  the  great  offices 

2  of 
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a.c.  1661.  of  the  ftate.     He  appointed  the  earl  of  Glen  cairn, 
chancellor  ;    the  earl  of  Crawford,  treafurer  -,   the 
earl  of  Caflils,  lord  juftice-general ;  the  earl  of  Lau- 
derdale,   fecretary  of  ftate  ;  and  Middle  ton,   now 
created  an  earl,  was  fent  down  to  reprefent  his  ma- 
jefty  in  the  office  of  lord  high-commimoner.     At 
tht  fame  time  the  council  determined  to  intimidate 
that  nation  by  fome  examples  of  feverity.     The 
marquis  of  Argyle  had  made  a  journey  to  London, 
in  hope  of  being  admitted  to  pay  his  refpects  to  the 
king  in  perfon  :  but  he  was  arretted  at  Whitehall, 
committed  to  the  Tower,  and  afterwards  fent  down 
to  Scotland   to  be  tried  for  high  treafon.     The 
other  victim  devoted  to  death  was  one  Guthry,   a 
four  pedantic  prefbyterian  minifter,  who  had  taken 
indecent  freedoms  with  the  king,  while  he  refided 
among  that  people  *. 
c  nference        S°me  prefbyterian  minifters  rinding  themfelves 
of  divines  at  confounded  with  other  fectaries  whom    they  ab- 
«he  Savoy.    horred,  intreated  the  kins;  to  give  order  for  a  con- 
ference  between  them  and  the  bifhops,  that  both 
fides  might  candidly  examine  their  objections  to 
the  Engliili  liturgy.     Charles  complied  with  their 
requeft :   one  and  twenty  ecclefaftics  were  nomi- 
nated on  each  fide,    and  the  conferences  were  be- 
gun in  the  houfe  of  the  bifhop  of  London,  who 
lived  in  the  Savoy.     The  bifhops  would  not  offer 
iuch  an  indignity  to  the  church  as   to  make   the 
lead  concefilon   to  this   ftubborn  feet  •,    and    the 
prefbyterians   exclaimed   againit  the  liturgy,    and 
the  furplice,  as  relics  of  the  church  of  Rome.  After 
obftinate   difpute  and   virulent  altercation,    they 

'*  The  king  appointed  the  earls  of  In  the  courfc  of  this  year,  Charles, 

Orrery  and  Montrath,  in  conjunction  by  his    letters  pattnt,  cftablifhed   the 

with  Sir  Maurice  Euftace,   chancellor  royal  fc-'ety,   :or  the  improvement  of 

of  Ireland,  to  govern  that  kingdom  as  nnechar.es,  mathematics,  and  natural 

jufrire?,   uotil  he  fliould  have  leifure  phiiofephy, 
fo  name  a  lord  lieutenant. 

parted 
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parted   more    than    ever    irritated   againft    each A<  c*  ,661' 
other.     On  the  twenty-third  day  of  April,    being 
the  feftival  of  St.  George,    the  king's  coronation 
was  celebrated  with  extraordinary  magnificence. 

Writs  had  been  ilTued  for  a  new  parliament  to  i0yaa!tavncf 
meet  on  the  eighth  day  of  May  ;  and  the  court  the  «^ 
had  influenced  the  elections  fo  fuccefsfully,    that par  iamcnt* 
the  majority  of  the  members  returned  were  ftrongly 
attached  to  the  hierarchy  and  the  royal  prerogative. 
The  king,  in  his  firit  fpeech  to  both  houfes,    re- 
commended two  bills  for  confirming  the  act  of  in- 
demnity, and  made  them  acquainted  with  his  in- 
tention to  elpoule  the  infanta  of  Portugal,  a  match 
already  concluded,  with  the  advice  of  his  council. 
Sir  Edward  Turner,  folicitor- general  to  the  duke 
of  York,    being  chofen  fpeaker,    the  two  houfes 
voted  that  thanks  mould  be  returned  to  his  ma- 
jefty,  for  this  inftance  of  his  confidence,   in  com- 
municating his  purpofed  marriage  to  his   parlia- 
ment •,   and  that  they  mould  go  in  a  body  and  con- 
gratulate him  upon  that  event.  Then  they  ordered, 
that  upon  a  certain  day  every  member  mould  re- 
ceive the  communion,  according  to  the  liturgy  of 
the  Englilh  church,  on  pain  of  being  expelled. 
They  afterwards  ordained,  that  the  folemn  league 
and  covenant,  the  acts  for  erecting  the  high  court 
of  juftice  to  try  the  late  king,  for  fubfcribing  the 
engagement  againft  a  king  and  houfe  of  lords,  for 
declaring  England  a  commonwealth,  for  renounc- 
ing the  title  of  his  preient  majeify,    and   for  the 
lafety  of  the  lord  protector,  ihould   be  burned  by 
the  hands  of  the  common  executioner. 

The  republicans  thinking  themfelves    infecureThsypafs 

i         r       i         r      i  •  v  •    •  it       an  extraor* 

from  the  zeal  or  this  parliament,  petitioned  tnedinaryaa 
king  that  the  act  of  indemnity  might  be  confirm-!01"  ^5 pre: 
ed;  and  he  wrote  to  the  two  homes  for  this  pur-hismajefty's 
pofe,  giving  them  to  underftand  that  this  fi^ouldg^^ 
be  the  firit  bill  he  would  pafs.     They  forthwith" 

complied 
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a.  c.  1661.  complied  with  his  defire  •,  and  on  the  tenth  day  of 
June,  he  gave  his  affent  to  an  act  to  confirm  the 
act  of  indemnity  paiTed  in  the  preceding  parlia- 
ment ;  and  to  another,  authoring  the  king  to  re- 
ceive a  free  and  voluntary  contribution  from  his 
fubjects.     The  next  bufinefs  on  which  the  com- 
mons   proceeded,  was  a  bill  for  confifcating  the 
eftates  of  the  regicides  who  were  dead  •,    and  for 
the  punifhment  of  lord  Monfon,  Henry  Mildmay, 
and  Robert  Wallop,  who,  though  the  king  fpared 
their  lives,  were  relerved  for  other  pains  and  penal- 
ties.  In  confequence  of  this  act,  they  were  dragged 
on  a  hurdle  to  Tyburn,  with  ropes  about  their 
necks,   and  then   doomed  to  perpetual  imprilbn- 
ment.     This  complaifant  parliament,  in  an  act  for 
the  prefervation  of  his  majefty's  perfon  and  govern- 
ment, extended  the  penalties  of  high-treafon  to  ail 
who  mould  devife  the  death  of  the  king,  or  any  in- 
jury to  his  perfon  ;  who  fhould  plot  to  arreft,  im- 
prifon,   depoie,   or  wage  war  againit  him ;    who 
fhould  iriftigate  any  foreign  power  to  invade  his  do- 
minions, or  manifeft  this  evil  intention  by  word  or 
writing.  They  decreed,  that  whoever  mould  affirm 
the  king  was  a  papift  or  heretic,  or  excite  the  ha- 
tred of  the  people  againfl  his  government  or  per- 
fon, mould  be  rendered  incapable  of  exercifing  any 
employment  in  church  or  ftate.      They  annulled 
the  act   for   excluding  bifhops  from  the  honle  of 
lords ;  they  declared  that  the  power  of  the  militia 
belonged  to  the  king  alone ;  and  they  empowered 

Ralph'.  hum  to  difpofe  of  the  land-forces.  He  thanked 
them  for  thefe  marks  of  their  confidence  and  affec- 
tion ;  and  having  pafTed  the  bills,  ordered  them  to 
adjourn  till  the  twentieth  day  of  November.  The 
convocation  which  fat  during  this  fefnon,  did  no- 
thing of  any  confequence,  but  grant  a  benevolence 
to  his  majefty,  according  to  the  act  paffed  for  that 
purpole. 

In 
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In  Scotland  the  tide  of  loyalty  ran  with  extraor-  a.  c.  1661. 
dinary  violence.  The  parliament  of  that  kingdom  Extravagant 
carried  their  complaifance  to  fuch  extravagance,  as  J^t ©?th"c 
to  annul  by  a  refciffory  act  all  the  laws  that  had  s^ettJApar- 
pafled  fince  the  beginning  of  their  difputes  with 
the  late  king  :  lb  that  epifcopacy  was  of  courfe  re- 
flored.  They  declared  the  covenant  unlawful, 
and  voted  an  additional  revenue  to  the  king,  of 
forty  thoufand  pounds,  to  be  levied  by  way  ofexcife 
for  the  maintenance  of  a  fmall  force,  which  might 
prevent  future  difturbances.  The  marquis  of  Ar- 
gyle  was  tried  for  his  compliance  with  the  late  ufur- 
pation  y  and  made  fuch  a  vigorous  defence,  that 
the  parliament,  though  bent  upon  his  deirruction, 
muft  have  acquitted  him  of  the  charge,  had  not  the 
commiflioner  produced  letters  which  he  had  written 
to  Monk,  while  he  commanded  in  Scotland,  ex- 
preffing  his  hearty  concurrence  with  the  govern- 
ment at  that  time  eftabliihed.  Being  thus  bafely 
betrayed  by  his  former  friend,  he  was  found  guilty, 
and  condemned  to  lofe  his  head,  which  was  ordered 
to  be  fixed  upon  the  place  from  whence  the  head 
of  Montrofe  had  been  lately  taken  down,  and  fo- 
lemnly  interred  with  the  other  parts  of  his  body. 
The  marquis  behaved  at  his  execution  with  great 
compofure  ;  declared  himfelf  innocent  of  the  late 
king's  death ;  exhorted  the  people  to  adhere  to  the 
covenant,  which  he  called  the  work  of  God,  and 
died  in  peace  with  all  mankind.  Guthry  confeffed 
all  that  was  laid  to  his  charge,  and  feemed  to  glory 
in  his  fufrerings.  On  the  ladder,  he  made  a  kind 
of  fermon  to  the  people,  in  which  he  juftified  all  he 
had  done,  and  extolled  the  covenant  as  the  inciv. 
meritorious  obligation.  Sir  Archibald  Johnfton 
of  Warrifton,  whq  had  been  one  of  Crom  wcli's 
lords,  was  now  attainted  ;  but  efcaped  into  France, 
where  he  was  afterwards  feized,  brought  over,  and 
executed.     Sharp,    who  had  been  agent  for  the 

Scottiih 
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a,  c.  1661.  Scottilh  prefbyterians,  now  deferted  his  party,   and 
being  confecrated  by  the  biihop  of  London,  was 
created   archbifhop  of  St.  Andrews.     Hamilton, 
Fairfoul,  and  Leighton,  received  the  fame  confe- 
cration,  and  were  appointed   to  different  fees  in 
Scotland.     They  obtained  from  the  king  a  declara- 
tion re-eftablifhing  epifcopacy  in  that   kingdom. 
The  council  fuppreffed  all  fynods  and  prefbyteries, 
but  fuch  as  fhould  be  authorized  by  the  bifhops. 
The  parliament  confirmed  this  reftoration  -,  prohi- 
bited all  forts  of  conventicles ;  re-eflablifhed  the 
right  of  patronage ;  and  ordained  that  all  perfons 
in  public  employments  ihould  not  only  renounce 
the  two  covenants,   but  alfo  declare  in  writing,  that 
it  was  unlawful  for  fubjects,  on  any  pretence  what- 
Bumet.      foever,  to  engage  in  fuch   affociations,  or  to  take 
Rapin.       arms  againft  their  fovereign, 

Rumours  of  In  England  the  cavaliers  loudly  complained  of 
plots.  tne  king's  ingratitude,  in  neglecting  and  leaving 
them  to  ftarve,  while  their  perfecutors,  by  the  act 
of  indemnity,  enjoyed  the  immenfe  wealth  they 
had  acquired  by  the  mod  unlawful  methods.  The 
miniftry,  on  the  other  hand,  filled  the  city  with 
rumours  of  plots  and  confpiracies  againft  the  king 
and  government.  Their  aim  was  partly  to  amule 
the  public,  and  partly  to  animate  the  people  and 
parliament  againil  the  nonconforming,  who  were 
laid  to  be  the  authors  of  all  thofe  combinations. 
The  king  himfelf,  the  members  of  both  houfes, 
and  efpecially  the  earl  of  Clarendon,  hated  the 
prefbyterians,  and  wanted  an  opportunity  to  hum- 
ble them,  under  the  general  term  of  Noncon- 
forming. The  parliament  meeting  in  November, 
petitioned  the  king  to  iffue  a  proclamation,  com- 
manding all  reduced  officers  and  foldiers  to  retire 
to  the  diftance  of  twenty  miles  from  London  :  then 
the  commons  voted  twelve  hundred  thoufand 
pounds  for  his  majefty's  preient  occasions. 

The 
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The  earl  of  Clarendon,  in  a  conference  between  A  c-  »66»c 
the  two  houfes,  pofitively  affirmed  that  a  confpiracy 
had  been  formed  fince  the  month  of  March,  to 
interrupt  the  peace  of  the  nation.  He  named 
feveral  perfons  concerned  in  this  plot,  the  particu- 
lar circumftances  of  which  he  explained  •,  and  faid, 
that  although  it  had  been  defeated  at  London,  by 
the  precaution  taken  with  regard  to  the  difband- 
ed  officers  and  foldiers,  it  would,  neverthelefs,  be 
profecuted  in  different  counties  of  England.  The 
two  houfes  immediately  appointed  a  committee  to 
enquire  into  the  affair,  that  meafures  might  be 
taken  to  fecure  the  peace  of  the  kingdom.  ThisCor,.or  _ 
pretended  difcovery  was  the  foundation  of  the  cor-  tion-aa. 
poration-ad,  which  was  now  paffed  in  parliament, 
ordaining  all  mayors,  aldermen,  couniellors,  or 
officers  of  corporations,  to  take  an  oath,  importing, 
that  they  did  not  think  it  lawful,  on  any  pretence 
whatever,  to  take  arms  againfl  the  king  ±  and  that 
they  abhorred  the  deteflable  maxim  of  arming 
againfl  the  king's  perfon,  under  the  fhadow  of  his 
authority ;  or  even  of  oppofing  fuch  as  acted  by 
virtue  of  his  commhTion.  This  was  a  moft  fcan- 
dalous  conceffion,  by  which  the  liberties  of  England 
were  left  at  the  mercy  of  regal  power.  The  com- 
mittee of  both  houfes  proceeded  on  their  inquiry 
into  the  nature  of  the  confpiracy ;  and  the  earl  ot 
Clarendon  made  an  alarming  report  of  a  defign  to 
furprife  Shrewsbury,  Coventry,  and  Briftol :  but 
this  plot  feems  to  have  been  no  other  than  a  fiction 
of  the  minifhy,  to  pave  the  way  for  the  act  of  uni- 
formity •,  for  that  was  no  fooner  paffed  than  the 
inquiry  was  laid  afide. 

On  the  firfl  day  of  March,  the  king  fending  forThe  k,-n 
the   commons    to  Whitehall,    gently    reproached p*^  th« 
them  for  the  little  care  they  had  taken  to  fettle  hi,s  Jon^itytm; 
revenue  •,  mentioned    a  republican  party  that  ftill 
fubfifted  in  the  kingdom ;  expreffed  uncommon  zeal 

Nw  71.  C  for 
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a.  c.  1662.  for  the  church  of  England ;  gave  them  to  underftand 
that  he  had  lent  the   book  of  Common-prayer  to 
the  lords,  with  his  approbation  of  ibme  changes 
which  the  convocation  had  thought  proper  to  make 
in  it,   that  it  might  be  more  fuitable  to  an  act  of 
uniformity,  which  he  defired  the  lower  houfe  would 
prepare,   withput   paffion   or    precipitation      The 
commons  were  refolved  to  manifeft  their  obedience 
in  every  particular.     They  brought  in  a  bill  to 
profecute  the  quakers  for  refufing  to  take  oaths  in 
courts  of  judicature.     On  the  nineteenth  of  May, 
the  king  gave  his  ailent  to  the  act  for  eftablifhing 
uniformity  in  public  worfhip,  and  in  the  admini- 
ftration  of  the  facraments.       By  this  ftatute,  which 
began  to  be   in  force  on   St.  Bartholomew's  day, 
every  minifter  was  obliged  to  conform  to  the  wor- 
fhip of  the  Englifh  church,  according  to  the  book 
of  Gornmon-prayer  lately  reviled,   and  to  fign  a 
declaration  approving  of  that  ritual ;  to  take  the 
oath   of  canonical  obedience,  abjure   the   folemn 
league  ami  covenant,  and  acknowledge  his  detefta- 
tion  of  the  principle  of  taking  up  arms  againft  the 
king,  or  thole  acting   by  his  commiffion,  on  any 
pretence  whatibever.-       He  was  likewife  reftrained 
From  adminiftring  the  facraments,    unlefs  he  had 
been  previoufly  ordained  by  a  bimop.     By  an  act 
regulating  the  militia,  all  lords  lieutenants  of  coun- 
ties, and  their  deputies,  together  with  officers  and 
foldiers,  were  obliged  to  declare,    upon  oath,  that 
they  held  it  unlawful  to  take  arms  againft  the  king, 
or  thofe   acting  by  his   commiffion.     As  another 
inftance  of  the  parliament's  devotion  to  the  king, 
the  commons  voted  an  annul  tax  of  two  millings 
upon   every  hearth,    to  his   majefty  and  his  fuc- 
cefibrs  :  this  impofition,  joined  to  the  tonnage  and 
poundage,  the  excife,  and  duty  upon- merchandise^ 
augmented  his  revenue  to  a  much  greater  fum  than 
had  ever  been  paid  to  any  of  his  predecefTors. 

On 
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On  the  twenty-firft  day  of  May,  the  king's  mar-  a.  c.  1662. 
riage  with  Catharine,  Infanta  of  Portugal,  was  cele-  The  king's 
bra  ted  with  great  magnificence.     Though  a  virtu-  marriage, 
oiis  princefs,  me  pofTeffed  no  perfonal  attractions ; 
but  Charles  was  captivated   by  her  portion,  which 
amounted   to    three    hundred    thoufand    pounds, 
together   with  the  fortrefs  of  Tangier  in  Africa, 
and  Bombay  in  the  Eaft-Indies.     Notwithstanding 
all  thefe  fupplies,  the  king  dealt  out  his  treafure 
with  fuch  a  lavifh  hand,  that  his  coffers  were  quickly 
exhaufted ;  and  he  was  obliged  to  devife  extraor- 
dinary means  to  recruit  his  finances.     His  difficul-  Sale  of 
ties  were  confiderably  increafed  by  the  expence  of Dunkuk- 
maintaining  Dunkirk  -,   and  therefore  he   refolved 
to  fell  it  for  a  fum  of  money  to  the  French  mini- 
ftry.     Clarendon   and   Southampton,   though  vir- 
tuous miniflers,  were  both  concerned  in  this  trans- 
action ;  but,   in  all  probability,  the  expedient  was 
firft  propofed  by  Charles  himfelf.     The  chancellor 
invited  D'Ertrades,    the   French   minirter  at  the 
Hague,    to    come   over    to  London,   where    he 
managed  this  negotiation  ;  and  the  French  king 
purchafed  Dunkirk,     with    all    the  artillery  and 
ammunition  in  the  place,  for  the  consideration  of 
four  hundred  thoufand  pounds. 

While  this  affair  was  in    agitation,  Berkilead,  Executionof 
Cobbet,  and  Okey,  three  of  the  regicides,  who  had  Berkftead, 

,  t         .      -   -•  vr  j  j  Cobbet,  and 

efcaped  to  the  continent,  were  diicovered,  and  okey. 
arrefted  in  Holland  by  Downing  the  Englifh  refi- 
dent  at  the  Hague,  who  had  formerly  ferved  the 
commonwealth,  and  been  chaplain  to  the  regiment 
commanded  by  Okey.  He  now  feized  and  con- 
veyed them  on  board  of  an  Englifh  Slip,  without 
giving  them  time  to  claim  the  protection  of  the 
States  ♦,  and  they  were  executed  at  Tyburn,  where 
they  behaved  with  equal  moderation  and  decorum. 
Their  trial  was  foon  followed  by  that  of  Sir  Henry 
Vane  and  general  Lambert,  who  had  been  excepted 

C  2  irom 
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a.  c.  1662.  from  the  act  of  indemnity,  as  principal  authors  of 
the  troubles,  though  they  were  not  in  the  number 
of  thofe  who  fat  in  judgment  upon  the  king.  Their 
execution   had  been  fufpended,  at  the  interceffion 
of  the  convention-parliament ;  but  this,   out  of  its 
great  zeal,    petitioned  for  their  trial.     Vane  was 
indicted  for  his   conduct  after  the  king's  death  : 
and  defended  himfelf  with  great  ability.     He  faid, 
that   he  had   acted   in  obedience  to  an  eftablifhed 
authority  j    and    if  an    acknowledgment   of   that 
authority  was  criminal,  the  whole  nation  was  guilty: 
he  pleaded  the,  ftatute    of  the  feventh   Henry, 
(enacting,   That  no  man  mould  be  queftioned  for 
adhering  to  the  eftablifhed  prince  :  he  difclaimed 
all  the  cruelties  that  had  been  practifed  upon  the 
parliament  and  the  king  :  he  reminded  them  of 
the  perfecution  he  had  undergone  for  oppofing  the 
ufurpation  of  Cromwell  •,  and  obferved,  that  altho' 
.  he  could  have  eicaped  from   his  enemies,  at  the 
reftoration,  he  choie  rather  to  ftay,  and  give  tefti- 
mony  with  his  blood,  to  the  caufe  of  liberty  which 
he  had  efpoufed.     The  law  was  ftrained  for  his 
conviction  ;  and  he  fell,  in  all  probability,  a  facri- 
fke  to  the  manes  of  the  earl  of  Strafford,  againfl 
whom  he  had  acted  with  the  mod  rancorous  enmity. 
Though  naturally  fearful,  he  was  fo  animated  by 
his  enthufiaim,  as  to  bear  his  fate  with  fortitude  and 
compofure.     When  he  was  brought  to  the  fcaffold 
to  fuifer  decapitation,  he  fpoke  to  the  multitude  in 
juftification  of  the  caufe  in  which  he  had  embarked; 
but  he  was  filenced  by  the  noife  of  drums    and 
trumpets.     Lambert  was  likewife  found  guilty  and 
condemned  •,  but,  in  confequence  of  his  iubmiffive 
behaviour  at  his   trial,  he  obtained  a  reprieve,  and 
was  confined  to  the  ifland  of  Guerniey,  where  he 
lived  twenty  years  in  oblivion. 
Twothou-        When  the  act  of  uniformity  took  place,  fo  con- 
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much  to  the  difhonour  of  Charles,  two  thoufand  a.  c.  1662. 
prefbyterian  minifters  chofe  rather  to  rengn  their 
benefices,  and  embrace  beggary,  than  fubicribe  the 
articles.  They  thought  that  the  bifhops  would  not 
venture  to  expel  luch  a  number  of  popular  preach- 
ers ;  and  that  the  king,  who  was  indifferent  to  all 
forms  of  religion,  would  not  fuifer  his  promife  to  be 
violated,  on  account  of  any  religious  difpute. 
Charles  was  wholly  paffive  on  thisoccaiion.  He  did, 
indeed,  hate  the  manners  of  the  prefbyterians  ; 
but  he  was  now  directed  by  the  earl  of  Clarendon, ' 
who  thought  it  reafonable  that  the  church  mould 
be  purged;  of  thofe  intruders,  v/ho  had  deformed 
her  beauties,  perfecuted  her  minifters,  and  taken 
pofTefflon  of  her  wealth.  In  order  to  mitigate  in 
fome  meafure  the  feverity  of  this  act,  the  king  iffued 
a  declaration,  promifmg  to  ufe  his  influence  with 
the  parliament,  to  concur  in  parting  a  lav/  by  which 
he  might  be  enabled  more,  fully  to  exert  his  difpenf- 
ing  power  in  favour  of  thofe  who,  from  confcienti- 
ous  motives,  could  not  comply  with  the  act  of  uni- 
formity. This  was  intended  as  a  preliminary  to  a 
general  toleration,  the  benefit  of  which  might 
extend  to  the  catholics,  to  whom  the  kino;  had  a 
fecret  propenfity.  They  had  fupported  the  rights 
of  the  crown  during  the  late  troubles.  There  was 
afplendor  and  magnificence  in  their  mode  of  worfhip 
that  captivated  the  fancy  of  Charles.  The  impor- 
tunities of  his  mother,  and  the  perfuafions  of  thofe 
with  whom  he  lived  in  exile,  are  faid  to  have  pre- 
vailed upon  him  to  embrace  that  religion  ;  and  his 
brother  the  duke  of  York,  who  had  great  influence 
over  his  conduct,  was  luperflitioufly  addicted  to 
popery. 

The  commiflioners  appointed  by  parliament  to 
fee  the  corporation-act  put  in  execution,  ufed  their 
authority  with  fuch  rigour,  that  there  was  not  an 
officer  left  in  any  community,  who  did  not  warmly 
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a.c.  1662,  efponfe  the  principles  of  the  parliament.  They 
moreover  demolimed  the  walls  of  Gloucefter, 
Coventry,  Northampton,  and  Leicefter,  becaufe 
thefe  places  in  the  civil  v/ar  had  diftinguimed  them- 
felves  by  their  zeal  againft  monarchy.      About  the 

Six  fanatics  }atter  enc{  0f  the  year,   fix  fanatics  were  executed 
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a«onfPiracy.  for  having  engaged  in  a  conipiracy  to  murder  the 
king,  his  brother,  the  duke  of  Albemarle,  and  to 
furprife  the  Tower  of  London  and  the  caftle  of 
Windfor.  Though  no  perfon  of  confequence  was 
concerned  in  this  defign,  it  was  reprefented  as  a 
very  ferious  affair  by  the  miniftry,  who  pretended 
that  Ludlow,  and  all  the  republican  officers,  were 
Bhmet.  ready  to  appear  in  open  rebellion.  Ludlow  had 
{^P'jJ-  made  his  efcape  into  Switzerland  immediately  after 
Hume!  the  reftoration  ;  and  there  he  lived  without  making 
the  leaft  attempt  to  retrieve  the  fortune  of  himfelf 
and  his  affociates.  In  the  courfe  of  this  year, 
admiral  Lawfon  failing  with  a  fquadron  to  the  coaft 
of  Barbary,  compelled  the  dey  of  Algiers  to  con- 
clude a  peace  with  England  :  then  the  king  made 
Tangier  a  free-port,  and  favoured  it  with  particular 
privileges. 

The  prefbyterians  thinking  themfelves  unjuftly 
oppreffed,  petitioned  the  king  and  council,  that 
they  might  be  exempted  from  the  penalties  fpeci- 
ried  in  the  act  of  uniformity;  and  his  majefty 
published  a  proclamation,  declaring,  that  although 
he  adhered  with  all  his  heart  to  that  act ;  never- 
thelefs,  out  of  regard  to  fome  of  his  fubjects,  he 
was  willing  to  difpenfe  with  their  obferving  certain 
ACl66  articles- therein  contained.  This  indulgence  was 
planned  on  purpofe  to  favour  the  catholics,  and 
therefore  tranfacted  without  the  privity  and  concur- 
rence of  the  chancellor,  whofe  credit  with  the 
king  now  began  to  decline.  He  was  a  violent 
enemy  to  the  papifts,  and  therefore  hated  by  the 
queen-mother,  the  duke  of  York,  and  the  earl  of 
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Briil61,  who  had  turned  Roman-catholic  during  his  a.  c.  1663. 
exile.     He   now  employed  all    his  wit,  humour,  Cja,.cnd    , 
and  vivacity,   in   ridiculing  the  earl  of  Clarendon,  credit  hegins 
and  rendering  that   faithful  rninifter    difagreeable t0  decllne- 
in  the  eyes  of  his  fovereign.     The  chancellor  was 
likewife    detefled    by   Mrs.  Palmer,    the    king's 
favourite   concubine,  who  was  afterwards  created 
dutchefs  of  Cleveland.     She  was  a  woman  aban- 
doned by  every  fentiment  of  virtue  and  decorum  ; 
proud,    revengeful,     profligate,    and    rapacious. 
Clarendon  difdained  to  flatter  her  vanity,  or  gratify 
her   avarice ;    therefore    all    her    influence    upon 
Charles  was  ufed  to  his  prejudice.  Secretary  Nicholas, 
the  chancellor's  intimate  friend,  was   deprived  of 
his  office,  which  the  king  conferred  upon  his  pro- 
fefTed  enemy  Sir  Henry  Bennet,  a  reputed  papift, 
who  was  afterwards  created  lord  Arlington. 

Charles  has  left  very  few  inftances  of  his  grati-  chariesnot 
tude  upon  record.  He  granted  penfions  to  the  remarkable 
Pendrells,  to  Mrs.  Lane,  and  fome  other  perfons,  t°trude.s  §ra~ 
who  had  contributed  to  his  prefervation  after  the 
battle  of  Worcefler  -,  but  he  neglected  the  poor 
cavaliers  who  had  been  ruined  by  their  zeal  for 
him  and  his  father's  houfe.  A  fum  of  money  had 
been  once  raifed  by  the  parliament  for  their  relief; 
but  this  was  by  no  means  proportioned  to  their 
merits  and  necefiities.  Charles  was  fo  prodigal 
in  the  articles  of  his  common  expence,  that  he 
could  not  fuppfy  them  from  his  own  revenue  ;  and 
he  found  it  convenient  to  employ  another  fort  of 
people,  whofe  affection  it  was  neceffary  to  con- 
ciliate :  fo  that  the  unfortunate  royalifts  being  dis- 
appointed in  their  ianguine  hopes,  loudly  com- 
plained of  his  ingratitude;  but  he  fled  from  their 
clamours  to  fcenes  of  mirth,  jollity,  and  fenfual 
pleafure.  o 

The  commons,    alarmed  at  the  declaration  for^tWer- 
indulgence,  in  which  the  kins  adumed  a  difpenfing  ^n  ro  an 
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a.c.  1663.  power,  and  that  too,  in  order  to  weaken  the  force 
of  the  law  which  they  had  enacted,  prefented  an 
addrefs,  in  which  they  took  the  liberty  to  differ  in 
opinion  from  his  majefty,  touching  the  performance 
!*-      of  his  promife  at  Breda.     They  alledged,  that  this 
was  no  more  than  a  gracious  declaration,  that  he 
would  exert  his  influence  with  the  parliament  in 
favour  of  tender  confeiences  :  they  obferved,  that 
as  the  parliament  did  not  think  proper  to  advife  or 
countenance  fuch  indulgence,   his  majefty  was  ac- 
quitted of  all  obligation  towards  nonconforming. 
They  enumerated  the  inconveniences  which  might 
afife  from  a  toleration  *,  and  propofed,  as  the  moft 
effectual  method  to  prevent  fchifms,  troubles,  and 
divifions,  that  the  laws  mould  be  executed  for  the 
fupport  of  the  eflablifhed  religion,    according  to 
the  act  of  uniformity.    Charles,  finding  his  defigns 
fo  difagreeable  to  the  commons,  thought  proper 
to  poftpone  it  to  a  more  favourable  opportunity  ; 
but  the   two  houfes   petitioned   him,    in  another 
addrefs,  to  hTue  a  proclamation,  commanding  all 
Roman  catholic  priefts  and  jefuits  to  quit  the  king- 
dom, except  fuch  as  were  in  the  fervice  of  the  two 
queens,  or  belonged  to  foreign  ambaffadors.    The 
king  affured  them  of  his   zeal  for  the  proteftant 
religion  -,    and   the  proclamation    was    publifhed, 
though  it  produced  very  little  effect. 
curencVn        While  the  commons  were  employed  in  fettling 

ly S  the  funds  for  the  king's  avenue,  Charles  being 
of  Briftoi.  reduced  to  great  neceffity,  affembled  them  in  the 
Banqueting-houfe  at  Whitehall ;  and,  in  the  clofe 
of  a  flattering  fpeech,  replete  with  profemons  'of 
eternal  gratitude,  and  the  warmell  affection,  begged 
a  fupply  for  his  prefent  occafions,  which  he  laid 
were  extremely  preiling.  They  could  not  refill 
his  pathetic  addrefs  ;  and  therefore  granted  him 
four  entire  fubfidies.  And  the  convocation  of  the 
clergy  followed     their  example.      Although   the 
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king's  affection  was  by  this  time  in  a  great  meafure  A>  c«  l663» 
alienated  from  the  earl  of  Clarendon,  he  could  not 
forget  his  faithful  fervices  and  attachment;  and 
therefore  that  nobleman  ftill  retained  his  office  and 
a  certain  degree  of  favour :  fo  that  the  catholic 
party  began  to  fear  he  would  retrieve  the  credit  he 
had  loft.  This  confideration,  in  all  probability, 
induced  the  earl  of  Briftol  to  impeach  the  chancellor 
of  high-treafon.  In  this  ftrange  inconfiftent  charge, 
he  was  accufed  of  having  endeavoured  to  fix  the 
imputation  of  popery  upon  the  king  :  of  having 
promifed  to  ufe  his  influence  in  abolifhing  the  penal 
laws  againft  papifts :  of  having  confented  to  fome 
articles  diigraceful  to  the  proteftant  religion,  in  the 
treaty  for  the  king's  marriage :  of  having  Vanda- 
lized his  majefty :  advifed  the  fale  of  Dunkirk: 
reviled  both  houfes  of  parliament :  enriched  him- 
felf  by  felling  employments  ;  and  embezzled  the 
public  money.  This  impeachment  appeared  fo 
void  of  all  foundation  and  probability,  that  it  was 
rejected  by  the  lords  ♦,  and  the  earl  of  Briftol  was 
fo  much  afhamed  of  his  conduct,  that  for  fome  time 
he  did  not  appear  in  public. 

In  this  feffion  the  commons  granted  to  the  duke  Kennet. 
of  York,  the  profits  arifing  from  the  poft  and  wine-      ar  * 
licence  offices  :  fo  that  he  was  enabled  to  keep  a 
feparate  -court,  and  live  altogether  independent  of 
his  brother.     The  parliament  being  prorogued  to 
the  fixteenth  day  of  March,  the  king  and  queen 
made   a  progreis  into  the  weftern   counties  ;  and 
were  entertained  with  great   magnificence  by  the 
univerfity  of  Oxford.     During  their  abfence  from  confpiracy 
London,  the  miniftry  difcovered  another  confpiracy  °f^  in- 
formed by  the    independents  and  republicans,  to?e 
furprife  feveral  towns   in  the  North,   and  excite  a 
general  insurrection  :  it  was  an  idlefcheme  of  fome 
inconfiderable   fanatics    and    difbanded   foldiers «, 
thirty  of  whom  were  taken  and  executed.     The 
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a.  c.  j663.  king  made  a  handle  of  this  defpicable  attempt,  to 
demand,  in  his  fpeech,  at  the  next  meeting  of  the 
two  houfes,  that  the  act  for  triennial  parliaments 
mould  be  repealed ;  and  they  complied  with  his 
requeft,  in  confequence  of  his   affirming,  that  the 
y  kingdom  was  expofed  to  continual  troubles  from 
the  fuggeftions  of  a  let  of  men,  who  pretended  that 
this  parliament  was  difiblved  by  virtue  of  that  act ; 
and  arrogated  to  themfelves  the  right  of  meeting 
for  a  new  election. 
a.  c.  1664.      jn  tne   month  of  April,  the  commons  having 
The  king^  examined  the  obftacles  to  the  trade  of  the  nation, 
™rwith  voted,  That  the  wrongs,  affronts,  and  indignities, 
the  Dutch,   offered  by  the  Dutch,  in   the  Indies,   Africa,  and 
elfewhere,   to  the   fubjects  of  England,  had  in  a 
great  meafure  obflructed  the  trade  of  the  nation  : 
That  his  majefty  mould  be  intreated  to  procure 
reparation  for  thefe  wrongs,    and   take  meafures 
for  preventing  fuch  injuries  for  the  future  ;  for 
which  purpofes  the  two  houfes  would  affift  him  to 
their  utmoif.  power  againft  all  oppofers.     This  was 
the  prelude- of  a  war  with  Holland,  upon  which  the 
king  had  been  for  fome  time  determined.  Nothing 
more  frivolous  could  be  afligned  for  engaging  in 
this    enterprize.       In    fpecifying  particulars,   the 
Dutch  were  charged  with  having  taken  two  Englifh 
mips  in  the  Eaft-Indies ;  but  they  alledged,    that 
thofe  fhips  had  been  employed  in  carrying  on  an 
illicit  commerce,  and  the  ilates  had  actually  depo- 
fited  a  fum  of  money  exceeding  the  value  of  them, 
until  the  Englifh  court  of  admiralty  could  determine 
the  merit  of  the  caufe.     The  war  owed  its  origin 
to  other  motives.     Charles,  whofe  prodigality  kept 
him  always  neceffitous,   forefaw  that  he  fhould  be 
able  to  convert  to  his  private  ufe  part  of  the  fup- 
plies, granted  for  the  maintenance  of  the  war:   he 
delighted  in  fhip -building;  and  was  ambitious  of 
equipping  a  navy  that  mould  give  law  to  all  the 
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maritime  ftates  in  Europe  :  his  brother  longed  for  A  c- l66*. 
an  opportunity  to  fignalize  his  courage  and  power 
as  high-admiral,  againft  a  people  he  hated,  not 
only  for  the  republican  principles,  but  alio  as  one 
of  the  chief  bulwarks  of  the  proteftant  religion  : 
the  trading  part  of  the  nation  looked  upon  the  * 
Dutch  as  the  moil  dangerous  rivals  in  commerce  ; 
and  the  royal  African  company,  in  particular,  had 
been  thwarted  by  the  Dutch  in  fixing  their  fettle  - 
ments  on  the  coaft  of  Guiney. 

The  two  houfes  having  prefented  an  addrefs  to 
the  king  on  the  fubjecl:  of  their  vote,  he  exprefTed 
his  fatisfaclion  at  this  inftance  of  their  zeal  for  the 
advancement  of  commerce  \  faid,  he  would  ex- 
amine the  particular  complaints  which  had  been 
made  againft  the  fubjects  of  the  ftates-general,  and 
order  his  minifler  at  the  Hague  to  demand  imme- 
diate reparation.  Inftructions  were  fent  to  Down- 
ing for  this  purpofe  •,  but,  in  the  mean  time,  the 
duke  of  York,  as  governor  of  the  royal  African 
company,  fent  Sir  Robert  Holmes  with  a  fquadron 
to  diftrefs  the  Dutch  fettlements  on  the  coaft  of 
Guiney.  He  drove  them  from  Cape  de  Verd ;  Hoftiiities 
built  a  fort  at  the  mouth  of  the  river  Gambia ;  jS^^ 
made  himfelf  mafter  of  Cape-corfe  caftle,  and  took  th<f Dutch 
a  great  number  of  their  trading  veffels.  From  ^Guineyf 
thence  he  failed  to  America,  and  took  poffemon  of 
Nova  Belgia,  which  changed  its  name  to  that  of 
New- York.  At  this  very  juncture,  admiral  de 
Ruyter  and  Sir  John  Lawfon  had  failed  with  com- 
bined fquadrons  againft  the  corfairs  of  Algiers. 
The  ftates  were  no  fooner  informed  of  the  hoftilities 
committed  upon  their  fubjecls-  by  Holmes,  than 
they  difpatched  private  orders  to  De  Ruyter,  im- 
porting, that  he  ihould  fail  to  the  coaft  of  Guiney, 
and  make  reprifals  on  the  Englifh.  He  according- 
ly undertook  the  voyage,  re-eftablifhed  the  Dutch 
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a.  c.  1664.  m  an  their  pofTeffions,  expelled  the  Englifh  from 
fome  of  their  old  fettlements,  and  made  prize  of 
all  the  mips  that  fell  into  his  hands.  Then  he 
failed  to  the  Weft-Indies,  where  he  was  repulfed  in 
an  attack  upon  Barbadoes ;  and  afterwards  made 
attempts  upon  fome  of  the  Englifh  colonies  in 
North  America. 

The  states-      Downing,  the  Englifh  minifter  at  the  Hague, 
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an  ambaffa-  prefented  a  memorial  to  the  itates,  demanding  iatis- 
&L?  to""  faction  for  the  damages  done  to  the  Englifh,  which, 
London,  he  faid,  amounted  to  feven  or  eight  hundred  thou- 
fand  pounds  ;  and  they  being  willing  to  avoid  a 
war,  lent  over  Van  Goch,  as  an  ambaffador-extra- 
ordinary  to  London,  to  compromife  the  differences 
between  the  two  nations.  When  he  complained 
of  the  hoftilities  committed  by  Holmes,  Charles 
pretended  this  was  a  private  difference  between 
two  companies,  of  which  he  would  not  pretend  to 
take  cognizance ;  and  he  excufed  his  having  pro- 
hibited the  importation  of  merchandize  from  Hol- 
land, on  account  of  the  plague,  which  had  been 
introduced  into  that  country.  Neverthelefs,  he 
continued  to  make  preparations  for  war  with  fur- 
prifing  induftry.  He  borrowed  one  hundred  thou- 
fand  pounds  of  the  citizens  of  London,  who  were 
pleafed  with  the  profpect  of  a  war  that  threatened 
deftrucliion  to  their  rivals  -,  and  he  vifited  all  the 
docks  in  perfon,  that  his  prefence  might  quicken 
the  diligence  of  the  workmen.  In  the  month  of 
November,  the  duke  of  York  fet  fail  with  a 
fquadron,  and  falling  in  with  a  fleet  of  Dutch 
merchant  fhips,  took  one  hundred  and  thirty  veffels, 
which  were  detained  as  lawful  prize,  tho'  war  was 
not  yet  declared.  The  French  king  offered  his 
mediation,  which  was  accepted  by  the  States-gene- 
ral :  but  Charles  refilled  to  enter  into  any  negoti- 
ation, until  he  fhould  have  received  entire  fatis- 

faction 
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faction  for  the  loiTes  and  infults  which  his  fubjecls  A- c-  «66*- 
had  fuftained. 

The  parliament,  before  its  laft  prorogation,  had  ™ecom~ 
paired  an   act  againft  conventicles,   ordaining  that  very  large 
every  perfon  convicted  of  having  been  prefent  at  a  5"^aly«for 
religious  meeting  of  diiTenters,  mould  be  fined  in  the  expena= 
five  pounds  for  the  firft  offence,  ten  for  the  fecond,  ofthcflccl* 
and  for  the  third  be  tranfported  to  the  plantations : 
by  this  law  the  prefbyterians  were  excluded  from 
all  benefit  of  the  declaration  from  Breda.     When 
the  two  houfes  met  on  the   twenty-fourth  day  of 
November,  the  king   gave   them  to  underftand, 
that  upon  his  own    credit  he    had    equipped  the 
ftrongeft  fleet  that  ever  England  owned;  and  that 
as  he  had  expended  eight  hundred  thouiand  pounds 
on  this  armament,  he  hoped  the  commons  would 
indulge  him  with  proportionable  fupplies.    He  faid 
the  dates  had,  by  numberlefs  artifices,  eluded  every 
reafonable   propofal   for    a   pacification  5    and  he 
affured  them,   that,  mould  he  be  compelled  to  en- 
gage in  hoftilities,  he  would  never  liften  to  any 
overtures  of  peace,  until   after   having  obtained 
thofe  ends  for  which  the  war  fhould  be  under- 
taken.    The  commons  were  fo  well   difpoied  to 
concur  with  his  defires,  that  they  forthwith  voted 
a  fupply  of  two  millions    five    hundred   thoufand  Bum*, 
pounds  for  the  maintenance  of  this  juft  and  necef-  £2K 
lary  war:  and   then  Charles  ilfued  a  declaration, 
enjoining  all.  his  fubjecls  to  make  reprifals  on  the 
fhips  and  veiTels  belonging  to  the  fubjecls  of  the 
States-general.      Mean  while  the  Dutch  did  not 
neglecl  to  put  themfelves  in  a  pofture  of  defence. 
When  the  news  of  De  Ruyter's  progrefs  on  the  Thekm? 
coaft  of  Guiney,  end  in  the  Weft  Indies,  arrived  dec!a«s r^f 

J  .  .  _  againft  Hoi- 

in  England,  the  king  publifhed  a  folemn  declara-  land. 
tion  of  war.  againft  the  United  Provinces,  with  the 
unanimous  confent    of  all  the    privy -counfellors, 
except  the  earls  of  Southampton  and  Clarendon, 

who 
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a.c.  1664.  v/]10  nac[  oppofed  this  rupture  from  the  beginning 
of  the  difputes  f. 

Lewis  XIV.  being  importuned  by  the  Dutch  to 
declare  againft  England,  in  confequence  of  the  laft 
treaty  which  he  had  concluded  with  the  States-ge- 
neral, and  folicited  by  Charles  to  obferve  a  neutra- 
lity, was  for  ibme  time  divided  in  his  fentiments. 
He  was  loth  to  difoblige  Charles,  left  he  mould 
throw  himfelf  into  the  arms  of  Spain,  whither  he 
had  lately  lent  an  embafly :  and,  on  the  other 
hand,  it  was  his  intereft  to  fupport  De  Wit  and  the 
Loveftein  party  in  Holland  againft  the  prince  of 
Orange,  who  naturally  claimed  the  afliftance  of  his 
rmfefly  ar-  uncle  the  king  of  England.  In  order  to  gain  time, 
rives  from  he  fent  the  duke  de  Vernueil,  at  the  head  of  a 
fplendid  embaffy,  to  London,  with  offers  of  me- 
diating a  peace  between  England  and  the  United 
Provinces  •,  and  there  they  continued  till  the  latter 
end  of  the  fucceeding  year,  though  their  endea- 
vours did  not  meet  with  fuccefs.  The  duke  of 
York  putting  to  fea  in  the  month  of  May,  before 
the  Dutch  fleet  was  aflfembled,  failed  towards  the 
coaft  of  Holland,  and  cruifed  near  the  Texel  fif- 
teen days,  during  which  he  took  a  great  number 
of  their  mips  homeward-bound  ;  then  he  retired  to 
Harwich  road.  After  his  departure,  the  fleets  of 
Holland  and  Zealand  joined,  to  the  number  of  one 
hundred  and  twenty-one,  exclufive  of  fireihips, 
under  the  command  of  admiral  Opdam,  Cortenaer, 
Evertzen,  and  Cornelius  Van  Tromp,  fon  of  the 
celebrated  Martin  Van  Tromp,  who  loft  his  life 
in  the  late  war.  This  armament  was  fitted  out  by 
the  advice,    vigilance,    and  activity  of  John  De 

f  The  parliament  was  prorogued  to  taxe.l   by  the-  commons,   like  the  reft 

Augurr,    and  afterwards  to  ©>T,ober.  of  the  community       By  this  refigna- 

In  this  feffion,  the  clerfy  refigned  the  ticn,  they   parted   with  their  impor- 

ri^ht  of  taxing  themfdves  in  convo-  tance,   and  have  been  very  little  con- 

caticn  :  fo  that  henceforth  they  were  iiceied  fince  that  period. 

w;t, 
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Wit,  penfionary  of  Holland,  a  man  of  very  exten-  A- c 1665. 
five  talents,  who  pofTefTed  the  fpirit  of  an  old  Greek 
republican.  He  had  always  oppofed  the  growing 
power  of  the  houfe  of  Orange,  left  it  mould  one 
day  enflave  his  country.  His  intereft  now  predo- 
minated in  the  commonweath  -,  and  he  refolved  to 
hazard  a  general  engagement  with  theEnglifh,  be- 
caufe,  even  if  the  Dutch  navy  mould  be  defeated, 
that  event  would  induce  the  French  king  to  declare 
for  the  republic. 

Opdam  therefore  failed  in  queft  of  the  Englifh 
fleet,  and  defcried  it  near  Colchefter  ;  but  the 
wind  changing  fo  as  to  blow  from  the  fouth-weft, 
he  bore  away  for  the  mouth  of  the  Meufe,  rather 
than  engage  the  enemy,  while  they  had  the  advan- 
tage of  the  weather-gage.  He  received  a  frefh  or- 
der from  the  ftates,  commanding  him,  upon  pain 
of  death,  to  fight  the  Englifh,  whatever  might  be 
the  ftate  of  the  weather.  He  forthwith  weighed 
anchor  on  the  third  day  of  June ;  and  in  a  few 
hours  fell  in  with  the  Englifh  fleet,  confuting  of 
one  hundred  and  fourteen  fail,  exclufive  of  fire- 
fhips  and  ketches,  under  the  command  of  the 
duke  of  York,  affifted  by  prince  Rupert  and  the 
earl  of  Sandwich,  with  Penn,  Lawfon,  Sir  George 
Ayfcue,  and  fome  other  inferior  admirals.  The 
engagement  began  at  four  in  the  morning,  and 
both  fides  fought  with  their  ufual  intrepidity.  The  The  duke  of 
duke  of  York  was  in  the  hotteft  part  of  the  battle,  5J  *j£ 
and  behaved  with  great  fpirit  and  compofure,  even  tory  over 
when  the  earl  of  Falmouth,  the  lord  Mufkerry,  * 
and  Mr.  Boyle  were  killed  at  his  fide  by  one  cannon- 
ball,  which  covered  him  with  the  blood  and  brains 
of  thefe  three  gallant  gentlemen.  He  was  clofely 
engaged  with  Opdam,  while  that  officer  perifhed 
by  his  fhip's  blowing  up  ;  his  flag  was  hoifted  by 
Cortenaer,  who  like  wife  fell  in  the  battle  :  a  good 
number  of  the  Dutch  captains  had  been  promoted 

in 
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a.  c.  1665.  in  the  fervice  by  the  intereft  of  the  prevailing  fac- 
tion, without   any  regard  to  merit,  and  fome  of 
thefe  were  deficient  in  point  of  courage.  In  a  word, 
the  enemy  was  defeated,  with  the  lois  of  nineteen 
ihips  either  burned  or  funk  in  the  action,  and  about 
fix  thoufand  men.     The   victory   coil   the  Eng- 
lifh  three  or  four  Ihips,  and  fifteen  hundred  men, 
amongr  whom  was  vice-admiral  Lawfon,   an  officer 
of  great  valour  and  experience :  the  Dutch  fleet 
were  chafed  to  the  coaft  of  Holland,  Van  Tromp 
fecuring  their  retreat  with  equal  valour  and  difcre- 
tion*.     The  duke  of  York  failing  back  to  Eng- 
land, left  the  fleet  at  anchor,  and  repaired  to  Lon- 
don, where  he  was  received  amidft  the  acclama- 
tions of  the  people.     The  king  ordered  a  day  of 
thankfgiving  to  be  obferved  all  over  England  for 
this  victory  :  and  medals  were  ftruck  in  honour  of 
the  duke  of  York,  who  now  became  the  idol  of 
the  nation,   and  began  to  be  refpecled  as  the  pre- 
emptive heir  of  the  crown  ^  for  the  queen  was 
fuppofed  barren,    and  almoft  totally  neglected  by 
her  huiband.     The  king  and  council  would  not 
fuffer  the  duke  to  expofe  his  perfon  to  the  danger 
of  a  fecond  engagement  -,  and  therefore  the  com- 
mand of  the  fleet  devolved  upon  the  earl  of  Sand- 
wich. 

*  This  victory  might  have  been  imagined  this  man  had  made  ufe  of 

much  more  complete,  had  nob- Broun-  the  duke's  name  without  his  autho- 

cker,  a  gentleman  of  the  duke's  bed-  rity,  in  confequence  of  an  injunftion 

chamber,  defired  Penn,  in  his  ma-  of  the. dutchefs,  who  had  directed  him 

fler's    name,    to  flacken  fail,  while  to  take  all  oppoitunitiej  ©f  confuting 

they  were  in  purfuit  of  the  enemy,  his  mailer's  perfonal  fafety.     Others 

The  duke  had   retired  to   reft,  after  alledge  that  the  duke's  courage  was 

having  given  order  to  carry  all  their  exhauftedj  and  that  he  was   affected 

fail,  and  wake  him  when  they  ftiould  by  an  expreflion  of  Penn,   who,  at  a 

be  up  with  the  chace.       When    he  council  of  war,  faid,  they  muft  pre- 

awoke,  and   faw   they  had  fliortened  pare  for  a  hotter  engagement  j  for  the 

fail,  he  expreffed  equal  furprize  and  courage  of  the  Dutch  was  never  (o 

difpleafure  j  and  Brouncker  was  turn-  high  as  when  they  were  reduced  to 

cd  cut  cf  his  fervice.     Some  people  defpair.                                 Burnet. 

The 
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The  Dutch  fleet  of  merchant  (hips  from  Turkey  A- c-  ,6C5- 
and  the  Eaft-Indies,  having  failed  North  about,  in  Unfuccekful 
order  to  avoid  the  Engliih  crullers,  anchored  in"^^tup" 
the  port  of  Berghen  in  Norway,  where  they  lay  Dutch  fleet 
until  De  Ruyter  mould  come  and  conduct  them  to  ch^Jt&i  i 
Holland.  Sir  Gilbert  Talbot,  the  Englifh  envoy  inBe,ghc*» 
at  Copenhagen,  propofed  to  the  king  of  Denmark, 
that  he  fhould  feize  all  thole  mips,  which  were 
richly  laden,  by  way  of  revenge  upon  the  Dutch, 
who,  he  faid,  had  involved  him  in  a  troubleibme 
war  with  Sweden.  The  Danifh  king  was  tempted 
by  the  richnefs  of  the  prize  ;  but  obferved,  he  was 
not  in  a  condition  to  execute  fuch  a  defign.  Tal- 
bot promifed  to  procure  the  amTrance  of  the  Eng- 
lilh fleet,  provided  he  would  recompenfe  the  cap- 
tors with  one  half  of  what  they  mould  take :  the 
bargain  was  ftruck  between  the  two  monarchs  ; 
and  Charles  ordered  the  earl  of  Sandwich  to  fet 
fail  immediately  for  Berghen.  The  earl  detached 
Sir  Thomas  Tiddeman,  with  part  of  the  fleet,  on 
that  fervice,  and  he  attacked  the  Dutch  with  great 
impetuofity :  but  the  governor  of  Bergen,  who  had 
not  yet  received  orders  to  remain  pailive,  joined 
the  Hollanders  in  giving  him  fuch  a  warm  recep- 
tion, that  he  was  obliged  to  quit  the  enterprize, 
after  having  received  confiderable  damage.  Charles 
was  not  a  little  chagrined  at  the  difappointment; 
and  fo  difpleafed  with  the  earl  of  Sandwich,  for  hav- 
ing omitted  to  fail  thither  in  perlbn,  that  he  was  de  - 
prived  of  his  command,  and  lent  on  an  embaffy  to 
Madrid.  De  Ruyter  having  returned  from  Ame- 
rica with  a  good  number  of  Englifh  prizes,  was 
promoted  to  the  office  of  lieutenant-admiral-gene- 
ral, and  immediately  veiled  with  the  command  of  a 
fleet  of  ninety-three  fail,  in  excellent  order.  The 
penfionary  De  Wit,  Huygens,  and  Boreel,  em- 
barked as  commifiioners  from  the  dates.  They, 
with  great  difficulty ;  failed  from  theTexel  through 

N°  71.  D  a  new 
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a.  c.  1665.  a  new  pafTage  which  De  Wit  now  di (covered  by 
founding.  1  hey  arrived  at  B.erghen,  and  took 
their  trade  under  convoy-,  but  they  were  difperfed 
by  aftorm,  and  fome  of  them  fell  into  the  hands 
of  the  Englifh  :  the  reft  of  the  fleet  returned  to 
Holland,  in  a  mattered  condition. 
Plague  in  j±t  t\{ls  period,  the  plague  made  terrible  havoc 
London  .^  j^Qn^on^  w|iere  \t  fvvept  off  above  one  hundred 
thoufand  of  the  inhabitants.  The  king,  in  order 
to  avoid  the  contagion,  retired  to  Hampton-court* 
from  whence  he  removed  his  houinold  to  Salisbury  > 
but  this  city  being  foon  infected,  he  choie  his  refi- 
dence  at  Oxford.  Charles  had  excited  the.  famous 
Bernard  Van  Ghalen  bimop  of  Munfter,  to  take 
arms  againft  the  States-general,  in  confideration  of 
receiving  a  large  fubfidy  from  England.  This  tur- 
bulent prelate  aflembled  a  body  of  twenty  thoufand 
men,  with  which  he  invaded  the  province  of 
Overyffel,  and  reduced  feveral  places:  but  the 
French  king  and  the  duke  of  Lunenburg  fending 
a  confiderable  reinforcement  to  the  Dutch  army, 
and  the  fubfidy  from  England  being  ill  paid,  he  was' 
glad  to  liften  to  terms  of  accommodation. 

The  parliament  meeting  at  Oxford  in  the  begin- 
ning of  October  granted  twelve  hundred  thoufand 
pounds  to  the  king  for  the  iupport  of  the  war,  and 
one  hundred  thoufand  to  the  duke  of  York,  in  ac- 
knowledgment of  his  fignal  fervices.  Then  they 
Five  mih  paired  the  famous  "  Five  mile  act,"  by  which  every 
ac1,  non-conforming  preacher  was  banifhed   five  miles 

from  the  place  where  he  had  been  minifter,  after 
the  act  of  indemnity,  unlefs  he  would  take  the 
oath  of  non-refiftance.  They  were  treated  in  this 
manner,  on  pretence  that  they  had  endeavoured  to 
poifon  the  minds  of  the  people,  by  inftilling  into 
them  the  principles  of  lchifm  and  rebellion.  Tho* 
this  profecution  was  fet  on  foot  by  the  chancellor, 
who  was  the  implacable  enemy  of  the  prefbyterians, 
0  the 
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the  bill  met  with  great  oppofition  in  the  upp?r  A»  c-  ,66f« 
houfe,  from  his  inamate  friend  the  earl  of  South- 
ampton. The  Tame  feci:  was  perfecuted  with  equal 
feverity  in  Scotland,  though  the  majority  of  that 
nation  were  prefbyterians.  The  nonjuring  rnini- 
fters  were  commanded  by  a  proclamation  to  remove 
with  their  families,  to  the  diftance  of  twenty  miles 
from  the  places  where  they  ufed  to  refide,  on  pain 
of  incurring  the  penalty  annexed  to  feditious  prac- 
tices. Thele  people  would  have  been  reduced  to 
a  deplorable  fituation,  had  not  the  charity  of  their 
friends  increafed,  in -proportion  to  the  le verity  of 
the  government. 

The  king  of  France,  importuned  by  the  States-  France  de- 
general,  at   length  recalled  his  ambafladors,  and,  <!«*«  war 
in  January,  declared  war  againft  England,  though  ]^\ 
he  did  not  enter  heartily  into  the  quarrel  of  his 
allies  ;    and,  indeed,   this  declaration  was  neceflary 
to  maintain  the  credit  of  the  penfionary,   whom  it 
was  certainly  his  intereft  to  fupport.     The  dates 
like  wife  found  means  to  engage  the  king  of  Den- 
mark in  their  caufe,  by  virtue  of  a  large  fubiidy, 
in  confideration   of  which  he    obliged  himfelf  to  Burnet. 
maintain  a  fleet  of  thirty  fail  for  their  fervrce  :   at  R^/h. 
the  fame  time  they  raifed  up  fuch  a  number  of  ene- 
mies againft  the  bifhoD  of  Mu niter,  that  he  was 
fain    to  iue  for  peace,    which    was   concluded  at 
Cleves  in  the  month  of  April.     In  the  beginning 
of  February,  the   king  returned  to  London,  and 
war  was  declared  againft  France.     In  the  courfe  of 
the  fame  month,  'the  queen    by  mifcarrying,   dff- 
proved  the   common  opinion  of  her  being  barren 
from  fome  constitutional  impediment. 

The  command  of  the  fleet  being  beitowed  upon 
prince  Rupert  and  the  duke  of  Albemarle,  the 
former,  with  forty  mips,  failed  in  queit  of  the 
duke  of  Beaufort,  who  was  faid  to  be  at  Belleifle, 
with  a  fquadron  of  fix  and  thirty  mips,  ready  to 
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a.  e.  1666.  enter  the  channel  and  join  the  Dutch  fleet.  After 
.  he  had  failed  on  this  expedition,  De  Ruyter  ap- 
engagement  peared  between  Newport  and  Dunkirk,  with  fe- 
rfeabl  venty-one  iliips  of  the  line,  twelve  frigates,  thir- 
Engiiih  and  teen  fire  fhips,  and  eight  yachts  •,  Jtvertzen  and 
Dutch  in    Tromp  acting  as  inferior  admirals.     The  duke  of 

which  I  Hi-  •     r 

latter  We  Albemarle,  though  greatly  inferior  in  number  to 
the  enemy,  bore  down  upon  them  without  hefita- 
tion,  on  the  firft  day  of  June-,  and  the  Dutch  cap- 
tains were  lb  eager  to  engage,  that  they  ordered 
their  cables  to  be  cut,  that  they  might  be  the  fooner 
able  to  clofe  with  theEngliifi.  1  he  battle  began 
with  incredible  fury  :  Tromp,  and  afterwards  De 
Ruyter,  were  obliged  to  fhift  their  flags,  becaufe 
their  iliips  had  iuitained  fuch  damage  that  they 
were  in  danger  of  finking  •,  one  of  their  fleet  was 
blown  no,  and  admiral  Evertzen  killed  with  a  can- 
non-ball. On  the  other  hand,  Sir  William  Berke- 
ley, who  led  the  van  of  the  Englifh,  fleered  into 
the  midft  of  the  enemy,  where  his  fhip  was  over- 
powered and  taken,  after  a  gallant  reflilance,  in 
which  lie  loll  his  life :  one  or  two  Englifh  fhips 
were  funk,  notwithstanding  the  valour  and  activity 
of  Albemarle,  who,  though  in  the  decline  of  life, 
fought  with  all  the  ardour  and  vivacity  of  a  youth- 
ful warrior.  Night  parted  the  combatants  •,  but 
next  day  the  weather  being  more  moderate,  the 
right  was  renewed  with  redoubled  violence.  Van 
Tromp  having  engaged  himfelf  too  far  among  the 
Englifh,  would  have  been  taken,  had  not  De  Ruy- 
ter come  to  his  aiiiftance,  and  brought  him  off. 
Thefe  two  admirals  wrere  of  oppofite  tactions,  and 
rivals  for  glory  :  they  were  inipired  with  emula- 
tion, and  fought  with  equal  conduct  and  refolu- 
tion.  The  Dutch  being  joined  with  a  reinforce- 
ment  of  fixteen  (hips,  and  the  Englifh  fleet  mat- 
tered in  fuch  a  manner,  that  not  above  eight  and 
twenty  fail  remained  fit  for  fervice,  the  duke  of 
4.  Albemarle 
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Albemarle  was  obliged  to  flieer  off,  and  retreat  to-  A-c  in- 
wards the  coaft  of  England,  followed  by  the  victo- 
rious enemy,  who  had  come  np  v/irh  him  towards 
the  evening,  when  a  calm  prevented  them  from  be- 
ginning a  frefh  attack.  In  the  morning  of  the  third 
day,  Albemarle  having  made  a  previous  difpofition, 
fent  the  difabled  mips  a-head,  while  he  hirnfelf 
remained  in  the  rear  with  thofe  that  were  Hill  capa- 
ble of  fervice,  fo  as  to  form  a  line  a-ftern  occaiio- 
nally  for  the  reception  of  the  purfuers.  About 
two  o'clock,  when  the  Dutch  were  almoft  within 
gun-mot,  the  duke  defcried  prince  Rupert  and  his 
fquadron  to  the  fouthward,  crowding  all  their  fails 
to  come  up  with  him,  and  immediately  hauled  up- 
on a  wind  to  join  this  reinforcement.  Sir  George 
Ayfcue,  in  a  fhip  of  one  hundred  guns  had  the 
misfortune  to  ftrike  on  the  Galloper  fands,  where 
he  was  furrounded  and  taken.  The  two  Englifh 
fleets  having  joined,  prepared  for  another  engage- 
ment, and  in  the  morning  bore  down  upon  the 
Dutch,  who  waited  for  them  without  flinching.  A 
fourth  battle  was  now  begun  with  equal  rage  and 
refolution  on  both  fides,  and  continued  until  it  was 
interrupted  by  a  thick  fog,  when  the  Englifh  found 
themfelves  fo  maltreated,  that  they  took  this  op- 
portunity to  retire,  with  the  lofs  of  divers  large 
mips  that  were  funk  or  taken  by  the  enemy.  Both 
fides  claimed  the  victory ;  but  the  Dutch  had  cer- 
tainly obtained  the  advantage,  though  there  was  no 
glory  loft  by  either  nation. 

Both  fleets  were  foon  refitted  :  and  De  Ruyter 
was  ordered  to  put  to  fea,  to  join  the  duke  de  Beau-  fleet  defeat 
fort  with  the   French  fquadron.     On  the  twenty- efl  ^  the 
fourth    day  of  July,  he  fell  in  with  the  Elhglifh dw^ptinw1" 
fleet,  commanded  by  prince  Rupert  and  the  duke  Rupert  and 
of  Albemarle  :  it  amounted  to  above  one  hundred  Alternate, 
fail,  while  that  of  the  ftar.es  did  not  exceed  eighty- 
eight  mips  of  war  and  nineteen  firefhips.    The  bat- 
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a.  c,i666.  t]e  began  near  the  mouth  of  the  Thames,  and  was 
fought  with  equal  rage  and  emulation.      Sir  Tho- 
mas Allen,  vice-admiral  of  the  white,  defeated  the 
van  of  the  enemy,  and  three  cf  their  inferior  ad- 
mirals  were   (lain.     In  the  mean  time  Sir  Jeremy 
Smith,  vice-admiral  of  the   blue,  was  worfted  by 
Van  Tromp,  who  followed  the  chace  fo  far  that  he 
was  entirely  feparated  from  the  center.     De  Ruyter 
being  overpowered   by  numbers,  fuftained  the  en- 
gagement till  night  with  difficulty  *,  and  was  next 
day  attacked  by  the   whole  force  of  the  Englifti 
navy.     He   bore  the  mock  with  unfhaken  refolu- 
tion,   and  gained  more  glory   by  his   retreat  than 
the  Englifh  acquired  by  rheir  victory.     They  fol- 
lowed him  lo  the  cosfl:  of  Flufhing,  and  then  failed 
in  queft  of  Tromp,   whom  they  defcried  near  Har- 
wich ;   but,  in"  fpite  of  all  their  efforts,  he  retreated 
with  very  little  lofs  to  the  Texel.      He  was  of  the 
Orange  faction,  and  fuppofed  to  have  deferted  De 
Ruy:er  from  motives  of  animofity.     This  admiral 
having  com  plained  of  his  conduct,  he  was  put  un- 
der arrert,  and  his  commiiTion  beftowed  upon  ano- 
ther   oiiker.     "I  he  duke  of  AJbemarle  detached 
Holmes,   with  a  fquadron,  to    infult    the  coaft  of 
Holland.     In   the  road  of  Vlye  he  burned  a  great 
number  of  v.  IT  is,  and  two  mips  of  war  appointed 
for  their  convoy  :  then  he  made  a  defcent  upon  the 
iflar.d  of  Schilling,  and  reduced  the  town  of  Bran- 
daris  to  a'hes.     After  this  expedition,  the  Englifh 
fleet  took  their  ftation  near  the  iOe  of  Wight,  to 
hinder  the  junction  of  the  French  and  Dutch  fqua- 
drens,   while  De  Ruyter  anchored  in  the  road  of  St. 
John,   near  Boulogne.      There  he  was  taken  dan- 
geroufly  ill  of  a  contagious  diftemper,  which  had 
made  terrible  havock  among  the  f  amen  \  and  the 
itates  :        3ht  proper  to  recal  him  to  Holland.  The 
duke  of  Beaufort,  thinking  they  were  Aill   in  the 
neighbourhood  of  Boulogne,  failed  up  the  channel 
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as  far  as  Dieppe,  and  then  directed  his  courfe  to  the  A-  c  l666« 
coaft  of  Brirany,  without  fuffering  the  Icaft  molefta- 
tion  from  the  Englifh. 

About  this  period,  London   was   expofed   to  a  rireofLon- 
terrible  di falter  from  a  conflagration,  which  broke  dcn* 
out  on  the  third  day  of  September,  in  the  houfe  of 
a   baker    that  iived   on   Fiih-ltreet   hill,  near   the 
bridge.  The  flames,  augmented  by  a  ftrongeafterly 
wind,   raged  with  furpnfing    violence.      They   de- 
ftroyed    (ix  hundred  itreets,  including  eighty -nine 
churches,  many  hofpitals   ?nd  public  edifices,   and 
thirteen  thoufand  two  hundred  private  houfes.   The 
ruins,  comprehending  tour  hundred   and  thirty  fix 
acres  of  ground,  extended  from   the  lower  along 
the  river  to  the  Temple-church,  and  nonh-eaflerly 
along  the  city  walls  as  far  as  Hoi  born  bridge.  The 
conflagration  continued   three  days,  notwithftand- 
ing  all  the  endeavours  that  could  be  ufed  to  flop  its 
progrefs,  the  king  and  the  duke  afiifting  perfonaliy 
on  horfeback,  from  the  flrfl:  alarm  to  its  total  cef- 
fation.     At   length  when   all    hope  had  vanished, 
and    the  wretched    inhabitants  were    overwhelmed 
with  confternation  and  defpair,   it  fuddenly  ceafed, 
and  was  entirely  extinguifhed,  after  having  reduced 
many  thoufand  families  from   affluence  to  mifery, 
and  the  mofr  flourifhing  city  in  Europe  to  a  deplor- 
able  heap  of  lubbifh.     Nevertheless  the  fpirit  of 
the  people  did  not  fink  under  this  calamity.     Lon- 
don rofe  more  beautiful  from  its  aihes.     The  king, 
by  a  ftretch  of  the  prerogative,   regulated  the  plans 
of  the  new  ftreets,  lb  as  to  render  them   mere  fpa- 
cicus  and   convenient    than  thofe  which   had  been 
burned  j  and  he  prohibited  the  ufe  of  lath  and  tim- 
ber,   as  materials  for  the  conduction  of  the  hcufes* 
The  narrow neis  of  the  ftreets  had  not  only  fubjected 
them  to  cafuakies  of  this  nature,  but  alio  prevent- 
ed a  free  circulation  of  air,    which  being  impreg- 
nated with  animal  vapours,  was  apt  to  putnfy,  and 
produce  infectious  diftempers,  infomuch  that  Lon- 
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**.  c.  iC66.  Jon  was  fcarce  ever  free  from  a  contagion  -,  whereas 
no  fuch  diftemper  has  appeared  fince  the  city  was 
rebuilt. 
imputed  to  The  fire  of  London  was  fuppofed  to  be  the  effect 
catboika.  Df  malicious  defign,  and  vanoufly  imputed  to  the 
Roman  catholics  and  the  re-publians,  as  the  ftream 
of  prejudice  happened  to  run  -t  though  it  does 
not  appear  how  fuch  a  fcheme  could  contribute  to 
the  intereit  of  either  party.  The  populace  gene- 
rally exclaimed  againit  the  catholics  as  the  authors 
of  this  conflagration.  The  parliament  appointed  a 
committee  to  make  a  fevere  fcrutiny  on  this  fub- 
ject,  but  nothing  appeared  to  the  prejudice  of  the 
papifts  ;  yet  the  mifchief  is  charged  upon  them  in 
the  infcription  engraved  on  the  pillar  that  was 
erected  as  a  monument  of  this  calamity.  A  French 
Huguenot  was  apprehended  and  convicted  on  his 
own  confeffion  :  he  appeared  to  be  lunatic,  and  the 
fhip-m after,  in  whofe  verTel  he  had  been  conveyed 
from  Rouen,  declared  that  he  did  not  arrive  in 
London  till  the  conflagration  was  begun  j  never- 
thelefs  he  was  condemned  and  executed.  When 
the  parliament  met  in  September,  they  voted  the 
fumofone  million  eight  hundred  thoufand  pounds 
for  the  fupport  of  the  war  :  but  as  the  nation  in 
general  imputed  the  conflagration  to  the  catholics, 
and  the  king  was  obferved  to  countenance  fome  per- 
forms cf  that  perluafion,  they  petitioned  that  the 
laws  might  be  put  in  execution  againft  Romifri 
priefts  and  jefuits,  He  forthwith  iffued  a  proclama- 
tion for  this  purpofe  •,  yet  the  delinquents  were  fo 
favourably  dealt  with,  that  the  people,  and  even 
the  parliament,  began  to  take  umbrage  at  the  ad- 
mini  fixation. 
infurreflion  The  ligour  exercifed  againft  the  prefbyterians  in 
in  Scotland.  Scotland,  under  the  direction  of  archbifhcp  Sharp, 
produced  fome  violent  diforders  in  that  kingdom. 
in   the  month  or  November,    the   people  of  the 
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weflern  iriires  ran  to  arms,  and  furprifed  Turner,  *••  c.  .666. 
who  was  quartered  at  Dumfries  with  an  inconfider- 
able  number  of  foldiers.  At  Lanerk  in  Cliddef- 
dale  they  held  a  folemn  fafr,  renewed  the  cove- 
nant, and  publifhed  a  declaration.  They  declar- 
ed that  chey  had  taken  arms  againlt  the  king  •,  they 
complained  of  the  oppreflion  under  which  they 
groaned  ;  they  demanded  that  epifcopacy  fhould  be 
abolifhed  ;  and  that  prefbytery,  with  the  covenant 
and  their  minifters,  fhould  be  reftored.  Dalziel, 
with  fome  troops  of  horie,  was  fent  againft  thofe 
infurgents ;  and,  by  proclamation,  offered  pardon 
to  all  thofe  who  fhould,  in  four  and  twenty  hours, 
return  to  their  houies.  They  marched  towards 
Edinburgh,  in  hope  of  being  joined  by  the  inhabi- 
tants of  that  city  ;  but,  being  difappointed  in  their 
expectation,  they  began  to  be  difcouraged,  and 
dropped  off  fo  fall,  that  their  number  was  reduced 
from  two  thoufand  to  nine  hundred.  They  re- 
folvtd  to  retreat  to  the  Weft,  where  they  knew 
the  people  were  well  affected  to  their  caufe  ;  but, 
Dalziel  charging  them  at  Pentland-hills,  they 
were  immediately  routed  and  difperfed.  Forty 
were  killed  on  the  fpot,  about  one  hundred  and 
thirty  taken  j  and  the  reft  efcaped  by  the  darknefs 
of  the  night.  They  were  poor,  innocent  enthu- 
fiafts  -9  the  objects  of  companion  rather  than  of  re- 
fcntment  •,  they  had  injured  no  perfon  in  their 
march,  but  payed  regularly  for  their  provifion, 
and  fpent  their  time  in  fermons,  pfalm Tinging, 
and  prayer.  Forty  of  thefe  poor  wretches  chofe 
to  be  hanged  rather  than  renounce  the  covenant ; 
and  bore  their  fate  like  martyrs.  One  Maccail,  a 
preacher,  who  was  fuppofed  to  know  their  conef- 
pondents  who  had  encouraged  them  to  take  up 
arms,  was  put  to  the  torture,  which  he  endured 
without  flinching,  and  expired  in  a  rapture  of  re- 
Jigicus  joy  ^  exclaiming,  in  a  clear,  diftincl  voice, 
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ac.  1666. M  Farewel  fun,  moon,  and  ftars  !  farewel  kindred 
46  and  friends!  farewel  world  and  time!  farewel 
"  weak  and  frail  body  !  welcome  eternity  !  wel- 
44  come  angels  and  faints  !  welcome  Saviour  of  the 
44  world  !  and  welcome  God  the  judge  of  all  !'* 
This  feverity  was  exprefiy  comrary  to  the  in  lina- 
tionsof  the  king  ;  who,  in  a  letter  to  the  earl  of 
Rothes,  the  commiifioner,  clefired  that  no  more 
blood  might  be  frrrd  •,  that  the  priibners  fhouid  be 
fct  at  liberty,  on  their  promising  to  obey  the  laws 
for  the  future  ;  and  that  thofe  who  mould  refufe  to 
fubmit  fhould  be  Tent  to  the  plantations.  Thele 
executions,  and  many  other  initances  of  oppref- 
fion  were  countenanced  by  Sharp  and  Burnet,  arch- 
bifhops  of  St.  Andrews  and  Glasgow. 
Thepariu-  The  commons  of  England  had  by  this  time  con- 
sent begins  f1(jeraD]y   abated   in  their  corr.plaifance  to  his  ma- 
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its  cempi,;-  jefty.     Inftead   of  difcu fling  the  money  biil,    they 
kbg6  tu  the  were  employ-id  in  drawing  up  an  impeachment  of 
lord    Mordannt,    governor  of  Windibr  --cattle,   for 
having  acted  tyrannically  in  that  ftation.      They 
prefented    the    articles    to   the    upper    ho  life,    and 
complained  at  the  fame  time,  that  he  was  permitted 
to  keep  his  place  among  ttiQ  peers,  while  the  arti- 
cles of  his  impeachment  were  recited.     The  upper 
houfe,  on  the  other  hand,    blamed   the    commons 
for  having  infringed  the  right  of  the  peers  by  im- 
poling  an  oath  upon  the  commiflloners,  whom  they 
appointed  to  receive  the  money  arifing  from  the  ca- 
pitation-tax :  and  theie  iubjects  of  conteft  produced 
Burnet.       divers    fruitlefs   conferences.     At  length  the  poll- 
i*^1"-        tax   patted,   though  the  kino;  complained  of  thtir 
having  named    commiinoners,   as    a   mark  or    the 
little  confidence  they  repofed  in  his  honour.    They 
hkewife  confirmed  the  regulation  he  had  made  for 
rebuilding  the  city  of  London. 

Charles  was  now  tired  of  the  war,  from  which  he 
had  reaped  no  folid  advantage.    Overtures  of  peace 

had 
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had  been  made,  and  the  king  of  Sweden  had  of-A.c.  i<56r. 
fered  his  mediation.  The  States- general  were  wil- 
ling that  things  mould  be  reduced  to  the  fame 
fnuation  in  which  they  had  before  the  war ;  or 
that  each  fide  fhouid  keep  the  advantage  they 
had  gained.  This  alternative  was  fo  equitable, 
that  nothing  feemed  wanting  but  the  formality 
of  a  treaty  :  the  king,  however,  postponed  the 
negot;ation,  until  he  fnould  receive  the  fupplies 
from  parliament,  part  of  whuh  he  refolved  to  con- 
vert to  his  own  private  purpofes.  Thefe  being 
obtained,  he  determined  to  treat  in  earned  ;  but 
infilled  upon  opening  the  ccngrefs  at  London.  The 
States  declared  they  had  no  objection  to  that  pro- 
pofal,  but  the  consideration  of  their  allies,  the 
kings  of  France  and  Denmark,  who  refufed  to 
treat  in  any  part  of  England.  Then  Charles  pro- 
poled  the  Hague,  in  hope  cf  being  able  to  influ- 
ence the  deliberations  by  means  of  the  Orange 
fail  ion  ;  but  the  peniionary  perceived  his  drift, 
and  this  place  was  judged  improper.  At  length 
all  parties  agreed  that  the  Conferences  fnould  be 
opened  in  May  at  Breda.  Thither  lord  Ho! lis  and 
Mr.  Coventry  were  fent  as  plenipotentiaries  from 
England  •,  while  thofe  of  France,  Denmark,  and 
Holland,  repaired  to  the  fame  place  5  as  well  as 
two  ambalTadors  from  the  king  of  Sweden,  under 
whofe  mediation  the  conferences  were  carried  on. 
Charles  infilled  uoon  the  restitution  of  the  two 
mips  which  had  ben  taken  before  the  war,  an.d  the? 
ifland  of  Poleron  in  the  Fail-Indies,  which  had 
been  wrefted  from  the  Engiifh,  reilored  by  a  fub- 
fequent  treaty,  and  now  retaken  fince  the  com- 
mencement of  the  war.  It  was  a  fpice  ifland,  and 
though  the  Dutch  had  delivered  it  to  the  Engiifh, 
according  to  treaty,  they  carefully  grubbed  up  ail 
the  clove  trees  before  it  was  fu:  rendered.  No:- 
wkhftanding  this  precaution,  they  knew  it  might 

have 
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a.  c.  1667.  have  been  eafily  replanted,  fo  as  in  a  few  years  to 
interfere  with  their  fpice  trade,  and  therefore 
tenacioufly  infifted  upon  retaining  it  in  their  own 
hands. 

The putch       Charles,  at  length,  relaxed   in  this  article,  and 
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the  Engiift  looked  upon  the  peace  as  already  concluded.  He 
!ll,ps-  ordered  all  his  large  flips  to  be  unrigged,  and  kept 
only  a  fmall  fquaaron  of  cruifers  in  commiffion. 
De  Wit  refolved  to  take  the  advantage  of  his  negli- 
gence :  the  preparations  in  Holland  were  continued 
without  ceafing  ;  and  De  Ruyter,  failing  from  the 
Texel  with  fifty  fhips  of  the  line,  {leered  directly 
to  the  river  Thames,  at  the  mouth  of  which  he 
arrived  on  the  tenth  day  of  June.  He  attacked 
Sheernefs  fort,  which  was  eafily  taken  :  he  broke 
down  a  ftrong  chain  drawn  acrofs  the  mouth  of  the 
river  Med  way,  and  deftroyed  three  guard  (hips 
moored  within- fide  for  its  protection.  He  cleared 
a  DafTasre  through  fome  vefifels  which  had  been  funk 
in  the  channel  by  order  of  the  duke  of  Albemarle  : 
then  failed  up  the  river  as  far  as  Upnore  caitle, 
which  was  reduced.  Then  they  burned  three  mips 
of  the  line,  after  having  met  with  a  defperate  refin- 
ance ;  and  Ml  down  the  Medway,  with  a  refolu- 
tion  to  attempt  the  river  Thames.  By  this  time 
the  whole  coaft  was  alarmed,  and  London  filled 
with  confirmation.  Ships  were  funk  at  Woolwich 
and  Blackwall  -,  platforms  raifed  in  different  places, 
and  provided  with  artillery,  the  trained-bands 
drawn  our,  and  the  city  of  London  put  into  a 
pofture  of  defence.  De  Ruyter,  feeing  no  profpect 
of  fucceeding  in  the  Thames,  fet  fail  for  Pori  mouth, 
which  he  in  vain  attempted  to  reduce  ;  then  he 
directed  his  courfe  to  Torbay,  where  he  took  fome 
En^lifh  vefTels.  He  made  an  unfuccefsful  attempt 
upon  Plymouth:  from  thence  he  failed  up  the 
-channel  ^  infulted  Harwich,  chaced  a  fquadron 
commanded    by  Sir  Edward  Sprague,  penetrated 

once 
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once  more  into  the  river  Thames,  and  kept  all  the  AC- 1667- 
Tea- ports  on  that  fide  of  the  ifland  in  terror  and 
confufion.  The  people  were  fired  with  indignation 
to  fee  themfclves  expofed  to  the  infult  of  an  enemy 
whom  they  h;d  formerly  contemned.  They  loudly 
exclaimed  againft  the  king,  who  had  converted  the 
public  money  to  his  own  private  ufe,  and  left  the 
nation  defenceless. 

De  Ruyter,  proceeded  to  alarm  the  whole  ccafl:,  Peace  of 
and  domineer  at  fea  without  oppofition,  until  theBiaU 
treaty  was  concluded  at  Breda.  By  this  pacifica- 
tion Acadia  was  yielded  to  the  French  king,  who 
agreed  to  reftore  St.  Chriftophers  and  fome  other 
iflands  which  he  had  taken  in  the  Weft-Indies  ;  and 
the  two  principal  contracting  parties  retained  the 
acquifitions  they  had  made;  by  which  ftipulation 
the  colony  of  New- York  in  North- America  remain- 
ed with  the  Englifn.  The  only  gainers  by  this  war 
were  the  two  royal  brothers.  Charles  had  fold  all 
the  merchant  fhips  taken  from  the  Dutch  before  and 
after  the  declaration  of  war  •,  and  he  pocketed  the 
greater  part  of  the  late  fupply  ;  while  his  brother 
enjoyed  a  great  fhare  of  the  prizes  as  lord  high 
admiral  of  England,  exclufive  of  the  prefent  he 
had  received  from  the  parliament. 

The  king  was  no  ftranger  to  the  murmurs  of  theThekI 
people,    who  complained   bitterly  of  his  conduct ;  refbives  to 
not  only  on  account  of  the  late  difgrace,  but  like-  qa"2dOI, 
wife   of  his  having  concluded  an  inglorious  peace,  to  the  mur- 
after   the  war   had    coft   fuch    rmmenfe   fums    ofS£fthc 
money.     They  accufed  him  of  having  deceived  the 
parliament,  in    declaring   he  would  never  lay  his 
arms  afide  until   he   mould  have   received   ample 
fatisfaction  from  the  enemy  :  they  taxed  him  with 
having  embezzled  the    fupply  :  they  blamed  him 
for  his  partiality  to   catholics,  and,   in   particular, 
for  having  bellowed  the  office  of  fecretary  of  date 
upon  the  earl  of  Arlington,  a  reputed  papift  :   they 
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a.c.  166?.  w»re  fcandalized  at  his  lewd  life  and  the  irregulari- 
ties of  his  court,  which  was  become  afcene  of  buf- 
xonery  and  intemperance.  The  king  thought  it 
was  necefTary  to  make  fome  faenfice  to  the  di  Icon- 
tents  of  the  fubjects,  and  pitched  upon  Clarendon 
as  a  proper  victim.  Charles  looked  upon  that  noble- 
men as  a  trcublefome  cenfor,  who  difapproved  of 
his  cqndutfb,  and  was  a  check  upon  his  pleasures. 
The  favourite  miftreis  railed  at  the  earl  w  thout 
ceafing  :  the  duke  of  Buckingham  and  01  her 
courtiers  ridiculed  his  character  and  deportment. 
The  king  received  intimation  that  the  chancellor 
had  oppofed  a  fcheme  projected  by  fome  members 
of  the  lower  houfe,  for  fettling  a  revenue  of  two 
millions  upon  his  majefty ;  and  this  oppofition, 
which  flowed  from  a  love  to  his  country,  was  con- 
flrued  into  an  unpardonable  offence  againft  Iris 
fovereign.  His  gravity  and  inflexible  virtue 
operated  as  a  continual  reproach  upon  the  levity 
and  diflblute  morals  of  Charles,  who  had  been  long 
difgufted  by  his  manners,  even  while  he  refpected 
his  talents  and  fidelity  :  but  what  incenfed  the  king 
againft  him  beyond  all  poffibility  of  forgiveneis, 
was  the  part  he  acted  in  the  marriage  of  the  duke 
of  Richmond.  Charles  was  enamoured  of  Mrs. 
Stuart,  whom  he  had  tempted  with  all  the  allure- 
ments which  a  crown  could  enable  him  to  exhibit  % 
but,  finding  her  chaftity  impregnable,  he  entertained 
thoughts  of  procuring  a  divorce  from  the  queen, 
and  railing  Mrs.  Stuart  to  the  place  of  his  lawful 
confort.  The  earl  of  Clarendon,  who  knew  his 
deflgn,  is  faid  to  have  promoted  a  match  between 
this  young  lady  and  the  duke  of  Richmond,  that 
his  grand-children  might  not  be  excluded  from  the 
fjeceflion  to  the  throne,  by  the  iffue  of  the  king's 
lecond  marriage.  The  duke  of  Richmond,  who 
was  captivated  by  the  beauty  of  Mrs.  Stuart, 
efpoufed  her  in  private  5  and  the  king  was  foexafpe- 
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rated  at  the  match,  that  he  not  only  baniffoed  the  A»c- 1667. 
duke  from  court,  but  reviled  Clarendon  whh  the 
mod  bitter  reproaches.  That  nobleman  had  the 
misfortune  to  be  very  unpopular  at  this  juncture  ; 
and  his  friend  the  earl  of  Southampton  was  lately 
dead.  The  prefbyterians,  a  powerful  and  numerous 
ieR,  hated  Clarendon  as  the  author  of  all  the  per- 
fection they  had  undergone.  He  was  abhorred 
by  the  catholics  as  the  great  obftacle  10  all  their 
hopes  of  favour  and  toleration  •,  and  the  people,  in 
general,  blamed  him  for  the  fale  of  Dunkirk.  He 
was  employed  in  building  an  expenfive  houfe, 
while  the  plague  depopulated  the  city  of  London  ; 
and  purchafed  fome  flones,  which,  before  the  fire 
of  London,  had  been  fet  apart  for  rebuilding  St. 
Paul's  cathedral.  The  prejudiced  vulgar  beftowed 
the  name  of  Dunkirk-houfe  on  this  new  edifice  : 
they  looked  upon  the  execution  of  his  defign  at 
that  juncture,  as  an  infult  upon  the  calamities  of 
the  nation,  and  exclaimed  againtl  the  impiety  of 
ufing,  in  his  own  houfe,  the  materials  which  had 
been  provided  for  the  houfe  of  God.  All  thefe 
concurring  caufes  were  more  than  fufficient  to  effect 
the  difgrace  of  this  minifter.  The  king,  on  pre- 
tence of  fatisfying  the  people,  deprived  him  of  the 
office  of  chancellor,  and  Sir  Orlando  Bndgeman 
was  appointed  keeper  of  the  great  feaJ. 

The  parliament  allembling  in  October,  prefented  Thecom- 
an  addrefs  to  his  majefty,  thanking  him  for  having  ™oflf  ™[-  ' 
difbanded  the  forces  which  had  been  levied  for  thenaWemanof 
defence  of  the  kingdom,  when  the  Dutch  fleet  in-  ^h"trea" 
fulted  the  coafts  -,  for  having  difmiffed  all  the  papifts 
from  his  guards,  and  other  military  employments  ; 
and  in   particular,  for  having  taken   the  office  of 
high  chancellor  from   the  eari  of  Clarendon.     To 
this  article  he  replied,  that  he  would  never  employ 
him   for  the  future   in  any  public  affair.     He  not 
only  withdrew  his  protection  from  the   earl,   but 
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a  g.  1667.  even  influenced  the  commons  to  impeach  him  of 
high-treafon.  They  accu fed  him  of  having  advifed 
the  king  to  maintain  an  army,  diflfolve  the  parlia- 
ment, and  render  himfelf  abfolute  :  of  having  faid 
the  king  was  a  papift :  of  having  fold  illegal 
patents,  and  granted  injunctions  to  (lop  the  ordi- 
nary courfe  of  juftice  :  of  having  baniflhed  feveral 
perfons  in  an  unlawful  manner  :  of  having  received 
bribes  on  different  occafions,  and  enriched  his 
family,  by  obtaining  grants  for  them  of  the  crown- 
lands :  of  having  fruftrated  ufeful  defigns  for  the 
prefervation  of  Englifh  and  the  reduction  of  French 
colonies :  of  having  correfponded  with  Oliver 
Cromwell  and  his  accomplices :  of  having  advifed 
and  been  inftrumental  in  the  fale  of  Dunkirk  :  of 
having  altered  a  patent  after  it  had  received  the 
fancYion  of  the  great  feal  :  of  having  extorted 
money  by  writs  of  "Quo  warranto"  from  many 
corporations,  immediately  after  their .  charters  had 
been  confirmed  by  parliament :  of  having  abufed 
and  betrayed  his  majefty,  bydifcovering  his  fecrets 
to  the  enemy  :  and  of  having  advifed  the  fatal  iepa- 
ration  of  the  fleet,  which  in  the  late  war  had  well 
nigh  been  attended  with  the  lofs  of  one  part  of  his 
majefty's  navy. 
He  with-  When  the  commons  delivered  thefe  articles  of 
<e?fVrom  "  accufation  at  the  bar  of  the  upper-houfe,  they  de- 
the  king-     firec|  tnat  tne  ealj  ()f  Clarendon  might  be  taken  into 

cuftody :  but  the  lords  refufed  to  commit  him 
upon  fuch  a  general  accufation.  This  refufal  gave 
rife  to  a  violent  difpute  between  the  two  hcules. 
At  length  the  commons  voted  that  the  lords,  in 
refufing  to  commit  the  earl  of  Clarendon  on  their 
impeachment,  had  itopped  the  courfe  of  juftice, 
and  formed  a  precedent  of  evil  and  dangerous  con- 
fequence.  The  earl  knowing  how  obnoxious  he 
was  to  the  commons,  and  confcious  that  the  court 
was  determined  on  his  ruin,  refolved   to  withdraw 
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himfelf  from  the  kingdom.  The  duke  of  York  a.  c.  1667. 
had  fupported  him  with  all  his  intereft,  both  in  the 
cabinet  and  the  houie  of  peers.  He  had  even 
entered  {o  warmly  into  his  defence,  as  to  give 
umbrage  to  the  king,  who  at  length  defired  him 
to  tell  the  earl  that  he  would  do  well  to  retire  into 
another  country  ;  in  which  cafe  he  might  ftill  re- 
ceive marks  of  his  favour.  It  was  in  confequence 
of  this  intimation  that  he  crofied  the  fea  to  France, 
where  he  fpent  the  remainder  of  his  life  in  review- 
ing and  reducing  to  order  the  materials  he  had  col- 
lected for  the  hillory  of  the  great  rebellion  ;  a  per- 
formance fo  juftly  celebrated  for  the  candid  repre- 
sentation of  facts,  and  the  ftrikihg  touches  of  cha- 
racters which  it  contains. 

From  Calais  he  lent  an  apology,  addrefied  to  the  Sends  an 
ho ule  of  peers,  in  which  he  protected,  that  he  ^ehoufs°of 
had  never  received  the  value  of  a  farthing  from  lords  j 
any  perfon  whatsoever,  above  the  common  per- 
quisites df  his  office,  exclufive  of  the  king's  bounty: 
that,  as  a  miniiter,  he  had  never  taken  any  ftep 
without  the  concurrence  of  the  privy-council  :  thai 
he  had  difiuaded  the  king  from  engaging  in  the 
laft  war  againft  Holland  :  that  he  had  never  offered 
any  private  advice  to  his  majefly,  touching  the 
negotiation  for  peace  ;  nor  written  any  letters  or 
inftructions,  but  by  the  exprefs  order  of  the  king 
and  council :  that,  in  quality  of  chancellor,  he  had 
often  refufed  to  put  the  great  feal  to  patents,  grants, 
and  pardons-,  which  had  been  unfairly  obtained  of 
his  ruajefty,  and  were  afterwards  recalled  upon  his 
representations  •,  and  by  this  conduct  he  had 
brought  upon  himfelf  a  great  number  of  enemies  : 
that,  by  joining  the  earl  of  Southampton,  in  repre- 
lenting  to  the  king  that,  in  many  extravagant 
articles,  his  expence  far  exceeded  his  revenue,  he 
had  intaiJed  upon  himfelf  the  enmity  and  ill  offices 
of  ibme  perfons  in  great  credit :  but  that  he  had 
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a.  g.  1667.  never  intermeddled  with  the  management  of  his 
majefty's   revenues,    nor   ever   received  a  prefent 
from  any  prince,  except  the  books  of  the  Louvre 
edition,  which   the  chancellor  of  France  had  fent 
to  him,  by  the  command  of  his  matter.     The  lords 
having  received  this  apology,  deputed  the  duke  of 
Buckingham    to   deliver  it   to  the  other    houfe-, 
and  when  he  performed  this   talk,    "  Gentlemen, 
"  (faid  he)  the  lords  have  ordered  me  to  put  into  your 
"  hands  this  fcandalous  and  feditious  libel  fent  to 
them  by  the  earl  of  Clarendon.     I  have  orders 
to  prefent  it  to  your  houfe,  and  todelire  you  will 
fend  it  back  with   your  convenience ;  for,  as  it 
"  is  written  in  a  ftile  very  agreeable  to  their  lord - 
u  fhips,  they  are  defirous  of  preferving  it  care- 
"  fully."     The  commons  were  incenfed   at   this 
apology.     Many  virulent  exprefllons  were  uttered 
againft  the  earl :  they  voted  it  a  fcandalous  and 
malicious  libel,  and  ordered  it  to  be  burned  by  the 
ana  --s  ba-    hands  of  the  common  executioner.     The  lords  fent 
nirhed  bv     down  to  the  commons  a  bill  for  banifhing  the  earl 
Lment.      of  Clarendon.     The  lower  houfe  propofed  a  bill  of 
attainder,  and  a  warm  difpute  enfued.     At  laft  the 
lower  houfe  paffed  the  firft  bill,  to  which  the  king 
save  his  affent  with  uncommon  fatisf action.     Such- 
was  the  unworthy  fate  of  Sir  Edward  Hyde  earl  of 
Clarendon,   lord  chancellor  of  England,  a  noble- 
man of  unblemifhed' virtue,  an  incorruptible  judge,, 
and  an  able  minifter,  of  equal  attachment  and  in- 
tegrity *. 

In  the  month  of  January,  the  king  refolved  in 
ance  be  council  to  rorm  a  triple  alliance  with  the  otates- 
tween  Eng-  general  and  the  king  of  Sweden,  to  hinder  the 
land!  and  French  king  from  fmifhing  the  conqueft  of  the 
Sweden.      Spamffi  Netherlands.      Thefe  he  invaded  on  the 

*    In  the  month  of  October,  the     firft  ftone  of  the  Royal  Exchange,  which 
king  went  in  proceiTion,  and  laid  the     was  fini/hed  with  great  expedition. 
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death  of  his  father-in-law  Philip  IV.  ■  though  heA«c-j667- 
had  formerly  renounced  all  pretentions  to  the 
Spaniili  fuccefilon,  before  his  marriage  was  folem- 
nized.  Lewis  was  the  moil  powerful,  as  well  as 
the  moft  ambitious  prince  in  Europe.  He  had  Rurnet 
already  fubdued  Aeth,  Tournay,  Litfe,  Oudenarde,  %$£** 
Courtray,  and  Charleroi.  He  was  at  the  head  of 
forty  thoufand  men,  commanded  by  the  bed  gene- 
rals of  the  age  :  he  waited  for  nothing  but  the 
death  of  Charles  II.  who  was  a  weakly  prince,  to 
lay  claim  to  that  monarchy  ;  and  he  feemed  to 
aim  at  univerfal  empire.  All  the  dates  of  Europe 
were  alarmed  at  his  greatneis.  The  Dutch  were 
immediately  expofed  to  his  defigns,  from  the  na- 
ture of  their  fituation,  and  wiihed  for  nothing 
more  than  an  opportunity  of  uniting  with  England 
in  a  confederacy  that  mould  be  able  to  oppofe  a 
fufHcient  barrier  to  the  ambition  of  Lewis.  TheA«c.  i66S, 
king  of  England  finding  his  reputation  and  credit 
on  the  decline  among  his  own  iubj eels,  was  willing 
to  take  fome  ilep  that  might  retrieve  his  populari- 
ty •,  and  nothing  was  fo  likely  to  produce  this  effect 
as  his  becoming  the  head  of  a  league  for  iuoporting 
the  balance  of  power  in  Europe.  He  therefore 
difpatched  Sir  William  Temple  to  the  Hague,  as 
ambaffador-extraordinary,  with  full  power  to  con- 
clude fuch  a  treaty  with  the  States -general ;  and 
they  received  the  overture  fo  favourably,  that  in 
five  days  the  alliance  was  concluded.  In  a  very 
little  time,  the  king  of  Sweden  acceded  to  it,  as  a 
principal,  and  thus  was  formed,  "  The  triple  alli- 
ance," by  which  the  contracting  powers  affirmed 
to  themielves  the  office  of  arbiters  in  the  differences 
between  France  and  Spain,  with  refpect  to  the 
Low-countries,  as  well  as  in  the  war  between  Spain 
and  Portugal.  The  defign  of  it  was  to  fnpporc 
the    Spaniih    monarchy,    reftrain    the    exorbitant 
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a.  c.  1668.  power  of  France,  and  prevent  a  dreadful  war,  in 
which  all  Europe  would  probably  have  been  in- 
volved. It  was  therefore  generally  applauded,  and 
feemed  to  be  in  all  refpects  the  wiieft  meafure  which 
was  taken  in  England  during  the  whole  reign  of 
Charles  II.  Sir  William  Temple  afterwards  con- 
cluded a  treaty  of  commerce  with  the  States-gene- 
ral •,  and  a  peace  between  Spain  and  Portugal  was 
happily  effected  under  the  guaranty  of  the  Englifh 
monarchy. 

The  com-        When  the  parliament  met  in  February,  the  kino: 

nions  be-  r  .      l  c      \      r  re'  i  1     J 

eome  ic  informed  them  of  thele  traniac-tions,  demanded  a 
fraftwy.  fpeedy  fupply  for  equipping  a  fleet,  and  fortifying 
the  maritime  parts  of  the  kingdom  •,  and  earneilly 
defired  they  would  deliberate  upon  ways  and  means 
for  effecting  an  union  with  refpect  to  religion 
among  ail  his  proteltant  fubjects.  The  commons 
were  ib  offended  at  the  king's  lenity  towards  non- 
conformiils,  that  they  did  not  even  thank  him  for 
the  triple  alliance.  On  the  contrary,  they  appoint- 
ed a  committee  to  examine  the  conduct  of  leveral 
perfons  who  were  fuppofed  to  have  milbehaved  in 
the  late  war.  They  inquired  into  the  affair  of 
Berghen  in  Norway,  the  feparation  of  the  fleet  under 
prince  Rupert  and  the  duke  of  Albemarle  -,  the 
prefumption  of  Brounker,  in  giving  falie  orders, 
while  the  duke  of  York  was  afteep  -,  the  neglect  of 
maintaining  a  iufficient  fleet,  during  the  lait  year 
of  the  war ;  and  the  difgrace  occaiioned  by  the 
Dutch  when  they  entered  Chatham  river.  The 
king  began  to  be  extremely  unealy  at  this  fpirit  of 
inquiry,  wrack  was  railed  as  a  reproach  upon  the 
errors  of  his  own  administration.  He  folicited 
them  to  difcufs  the  bufinefs  of  the  fupply.  They 
petitioned  him  to  put  the  laws  in  execution  againit 
conventicles,  papifts,  and  nonconforming  •,  and  he 
pubiiihed  a  proclamation  for  this  purpofe. 

At 
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At  this  jun&ure  a  violent  difpute  arofe  between  A  c  ,668- 
the  two  houics,  concerning  one  Skinner  a  merchant  violent dif- 
in  London,   who  had  complained  to  the  houie  o#  J^^'e 
peers,  of  fome  injury  ire  had   received  from  the  two  homes 
Haft-India  company.     The  lords  having  examined  °Jsa^ner, 
the  cafe,  decreed  that  the  company  mould  pay  live 
thoufand  pounds  by  way  of  damages  to  the  com- 
plainant.      The  commons,    in    confequence  of  a 
petition  from  the  company,  committed  Skinner  to 
prifon,  for  having  addrefted  himfelf  to   the  houfe 
of  peers  in  an  affair  that  related  to  the  common  law 
of  the   kingdom.     The  lords  declared  the  com- 
pany's petition  a  fcandalous  libel.     Several  ineffec- 
tual conferences  were  held  between  the  two  houies. 
At  lalf.  the  CGmmons  voted,  that  whoibever  mould 
aid  and  afTiil,  in  executing  the  fentence  of  the  lords, 
mould    be  deemed  guilty  of  having  betrayed  the 
rights  and  liberties  of  the  commons  of  England, 
and  of  having  violated  the  privileges  of  parliament. 
Then  they  granted  three  hundred  and  tenthouiand 
pounds  to  his  majefty,  to  be  railed  by  a  tax  upon 
wine   and  other  liquors  •,  the  parliament  was  ad- 
journed, and   afterwards  prorogued  till  the  month 
of  October  in  the  following  year. 

The  triple  alliance  was  founded  upon  an  alter- 
native which  Lev/is  XIV.  hadpropofed  to  the  court 
of  Spain.  He  offered  to  relinquish  the  rights  of 
his  queen,  provided  the  court  of  Spain  would  either 
content  to  his  keeping  the  conquefts  he  had  already 
made  in  the  Low-countries  -,  or,  in  lieu  of  thefc, 
cede  to  him  Franche-comte,  with  the  towns  of 
Cambray,  Aire,  and  St.  Gmer. '  The  queen-regent 
of  Spain  had  kept  aloof,  in  hope  of  engaging  the 
States-general  and  the  king  of  England  in  a  war 
a^-ainft  Lev/is :  but  finding  that  the  contracting 
powers  of  the  triple  alliance  propofed  only  to  take 
arms  in  cafe  the  French  king  mould  recede  from 
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a.  c.  1668.  his  alternative,  fhe  confented  to  his  keeping  his 
rcquifitions  in  the  Low-countries,  on  the  fuppofi- 
tion  that  the  Englifh  and  Dutch  would  be  ind.iipen- 
fifaly  obliged  to  engage  in  a  war  with  France, 
fhould  fhe  ever  attempt  to  extend  her  conquefts  in 
the  Netherlands.  After  this  declaration  of  Spain, 
no  other  obitacle  remained  to  retard  a  pacification. 
Treaty  be-  Aix-la-Chapelle  was  the  place  pitched  upon  for  the 
tWeen  meeting  of  the  plenipotentiaries,  who  were  imme* 
SpSTat11'  diately  lent  thither  from  France,  Spain,  England, 
Aix-U-  Holland,  and  Sweden.  The  treaty  was  figned  in 
"lapCj  e*  May,  after  a  very  fhort  negotiation.  Lewis  remain- 
ed in  pOiTeflion  of  all  the  towns  in  Flanders,  which 
he  liad  reduced.  He  reftored  Franche-comte  to 
the  crown  of  Spain  •,  and  the  peace  was  guaranteed 
by  the  powers  concerned  in  the  triple  alliance.  The 
Dutch  ordered  a  medal  to  be  ilruck,  with  a  pom- 
pous infcription,  in  which  they  arrogated  to  them- 
jelves  the  whole  honour  of  having  given  peace  to 
Europe.  Jofhua  Van  Beuningen,  their  plenipo- 
tentiary at  Aix-la-Chapelle,  was  vain  enough  to 
ftrike  another,  in  which  he  compared  himielf  to 
Jofhua  flopping  the  courfe  of  the  fun,  which  was 
the  device  of  the  French  monarch.  Thele,  and 
other  fuch  unieaibnable  marks  of  pride,  gave  um- 
brage to  Lewis,  who  feemed  to  remember  them  in 
the  lequel,  when  he  found  an  opportunity  to  punim 
their  preemption.  The  king  of  England  continu- 
^  In>  ed  to  enjoy  his  pleafures  without:  reftraint.  During 
the  fummer  he  made  excurfions  to  different  parts 
of  the  kingdom.  He  fent  afquadron  of  mips  into 
the  Mediterranean,  under  the  command  of  Sir 
Thomas  Allen,  who  compelled  the  Algerines  to 
fubfcribe  a  peace  that  was  very  advantageous  to 
England.  The  office  of  treafurer  of  the  houfhold 
was  conferred  upon  Sir  Thomas  Clifford.  The 
command  of  the  horie-guards  the  king;  beflowed 


upon 
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upon  his  natural  ion  the  duke  of  Monmouth ;  and  A  c-  l66y- 
Sir  John  Trevor  was  appointed  fecretary  of  ftate, 
in  the  room  of  Morris,  who  refigned  *. 

Whether  Charles  was  willing  to  reconcile  himfelf  Plan  for 
to  the  prefbyterians,  who  conftkuted  a  powerful  £2^"  h 
body  in  the  nation,  or  the  duke  of  Buckingham,  prefbytwan 
who  had  now  great  influence  in  the  council,  refold-  "e^SlS 
ed  to  forward  a  ftep  which  he  knew  would  bedif-  church. 
agreeable  to  the  duke  of  Ormond,  whom  he  hated, 
uncommon  favour  was   now  {hewn   to   that  feci, 
which  had  been  lb  much  depreiled  fince  the  redo- 
ration.     They  appeared   more  openly,    and  even 
ventured  to  aflemble   at  their   religious  worfhip. 
Sir  Orlando  Bridgeman  fent  for  two  of  their  mini- 
fters,  and  conful'ted  them  about  means  for  com- 
prehending the  prefbyterians  in  the  body  of  the 
Englifh  church,  as  well  as  for  procuring  an  indul- 
gence for  independents  and  other  nonconformifts. 
Thefe  two  minifters  having  conferred  with  the  like 
number  of  the  Engliih  church,  after  feveral  meet- 
ings and  various  diiputes,  agreed,  That  with  re- 
fpec~t    to    ordination,    all  nonconformifts,  already 
ordained,    might  be  admitted  into  the  miniflry  of 
the  church,  by  virtue  of  this  form,    "  Take  thou 
*fc  legal  authority  to  preach  the  word  of  God,  and 
"  adminilter  the  holy  facrament  in  any  congrega- 
"  tion  of  England,  where  thou  {halt   be  lawfully 
"  appointed  thereunto."     They  likewife  agreed, 
That  ceremonies  fhould  be  left  indifferent :  That 
the  liturgy  mould    be  altered  :    That  thofe  who 
could   not  be  comprehended  fhould  be  indulged : 

*  In  the  month  of  March,  Cofmo  mark,  who   made    but    a  very  /Iiort 

de  Medicis  piince  of  Tulcany  arrived  flay  in  England. 

in  England,  in  the  courfe  of  his  travels,  In  J"]y,  the  univerfity  of  Oxford 
and  was  received  with  all  the  honours  opened  the  magnificent  theatre,  built 
due  to  his  rsnk  and  particular  merit,  at  the  expence  of  Or  Sheldon  arch- 
After  his  departure,  the  kin»  was  bifhop  of  Canterbury,  their  chancel- 
yiiited    by    prince    George    of  Den-  lor ;  though  he  afterwards  refigned  this 

dignity  to  the  duke  of  Ormond. 

E  4  andi 
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a.  c.  1669.  anc^  That,  for  the  fecurity  of  the  government,  the 
names  of  the  teachers,  and  all  the  members  of  the 
congregation,  mould  be  regiflered.  The  lord 
chief-] uftice  Hales  undertook  to  draw  up  a  bill  for 
this  purpofe,  and  the  keeper  of  the  great-leal  pro- 
mifed  to  iiipport  it  in  parliament  with  his  whole 
intereft.  Archbifhop  Sheldon  being  apprifed  of 
their  defign,  wrote  a  circular  letter  to  all  his  iuf- 
fragans,  enjoining  them  to  make  an  exact  inquiry 
touching  all  the  conventicles  that  were  held  within 
their  relpeclive  diocefes.  Having  received  all  the 
information  he  could  procure  on  this  fubjeel:,  he 
exaggerated  every  circumitance  to  the  king  -9  and 
obtained,  from  his  eafy  indolent  difpofition,  a  pro- 
clamation, ordering  the  laws  againft  nonconformift- 
miniiters  to  be  put  in  execution.  Neverthelefs, 
Charles  gave  the  leading  preibyterians  to  under- 
{land,  that  he  had  defigns  in  their  favour  •>  and 
defired  they  would  prefent  a  petition  to  him  for 
indulgence.  He  went  into  the  apartment  of  the 
earl  of  Arlington,  on  purpofe  to  receive  this  addreis, 
to  which  he  returned  a  very  gracious  anfwer. 

The  com-        When  the  parliament  met  after  the  prorogation, 

footing-*  t^ie  k*nS>  in  a  ^[lon  fpeech,  demanded  a  fupply  for 
qmrya .:ainft  the  difcharge  of  his  debts  ;  and  recommended  the 
tlvia's.n  un'l0n  or"  tne  two  kingdoms.  The  lord-keeper  ex- 
patiated on  the  fame  fubjecls  :  but  the  commons, 
kiftead  of  taking  thefe  articles  into  conhderation, 
relblvcd  to  examine  the  public  accounts,  that  they 
might  know  in  what  manner  the  money  granted  by 
parliament  had  been  expended.  In  the  courle  of 
this  inquiry,  they  found  the  books  kept  by  the 
chamberlain  Sir  George  Carteret,  in  fuch  confu- 
fion,  that  they  expelled  him  from  the  houfe.  Then 
they  thanked  the  king,  in  an  addrefs,  for  the  pro- 
clamation he  had  published  againft  conventicles  > 
and  appointed  a  committee  to  make  exact  inquiry 
concerning   the    conduct  of  the    nonconforming. 

Thefe 
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Thefe  having  received  a  Great  number  of  informa-  A-  c-  »fc69- 
tions,  reported,  that  divers  conventicles  and  (edi- 
tions afTemblies  were  held  in  the  neighbourhood  of 
the  parliament,  fo  as  to  iniult  the  government, 
and  endanger  the  public  tranquillity :  the  houfe 
immediately  declared,  That  they  would  adhere  to 
his  majefty  for  the  iupport  of  the  government  in 
church  and  ftate,  a^ainft  all  forts  of  adversaries. 
The  commons  revived  the  diipute  concerning 
Skinner  and  the  Eaft -India  company ;  and  pafled 
feveral  votes,  which  the  houfe  of  lords  confidered 
as  fo  many  violations  of  their  privileges.  Their 
mutual  animofity  feemed  every  day  to  increafe  :  fo 
that  the  king  feeing  no  profpect  of  an  accommoda- 
tion, and  knowing  he  had  nothing  to  expect  from 
the  commons,  until  this  affair  could  be  compro- 
mifed,  prorogued  the  parliament  to  the  month  of 
February. 

The  parliament  of  Scotland  being  opened  in  No-  pn*«din88 
vember  by  the  earl  of  Lauderdale,  as  king's  com-  in  *he  Scot- 
mifiioner,  pafled  an  act,  afferting  and  explaining  ^[7 ' 
the  king's  iupremacy  in  fuch  terms  as  rendered  him 
abiblute  in  all  ecclefiaftical  affairs.  The  next  act 
concerned  the  militia,  decreeing,  That  it  mould  be 
maintained,  and  ready  to  march  into  any  part  of 
the  king's  dominions,  for  any  caufe  in  which  his 
majefty's  authority,  power,  or  greatnefs  mould  be 
concerned  •,  and  that  it  mould  receive  orders  from 
the  council  board  of  Scotland.  This  claufe  was 
contrived  by  Lauderdale,  for  the  immediate  fer- 
vice  of  the  king,  mould  he  ever  have  occafion  for 
-ufing  the  Scots  againit  his  fubjects  of  England. 
The  militia  might  be  ordered  to  march  without 
his  appearing  to  countenance  their  motions  •,  fo 
that  he  could,  with  the  better  grace,  difown  them, 
fhould  they  mifcarry  in  their  expedition. 

In   February,    the  king,  in   a  fpeech  to   both  EcUard. 
houfes,  renewed  his  demand  of  a  fupply,  in  the  R^p 

moil 
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a.c.  1669. moft  earneft  manner.  He  allured  them  he  had 
found,  upon  examination  of  his  accounts,  that  far 
from  having  miiapplied  the  money  granted  for  the 
expence  of  the  war,  he  had,  on  the  contrary,  for 
the  fupport  of  it,  contracted  large  debts  on  his 

The  king    own  revenue.     He  then  recommended  harmony 

mediates  an  »  r  1  *j     r  1 

accommo-    among  tnemfelves  ;  and  denred  they  would  delibe- 

tw«n  the  rate  uPon  a  P^an  ^*or  "biting  the  tv/o  kingdoms  of 
two  houfes.  England  and  Scotland.  The  lord-keeper  enlarged 
upon  the  king's  text.  The  commons  voted,  That 
a  fufficient  fum  mould  be  granted,  to  eaie  the  king 
of  his  incumbrances.  For  this  purpofe  a  duty  was 
laid  upon  wine  and  vinegar  ;  and  his  majefley  was 
authorised  to  part  with  his  fee-farm  and  quit-rents. 
Thefe  two  funds  were  thought  fufficient  to  produce 
one  million  (even  hundred  thoufand  pounds  iter- 
ling,  a  fum  by  no  means  adequate  to  the  king's 
A' c*  l67°-neceflities  *.  The  quarrel  between  the  two  houles 
being  kindled  a-new,  Charles,  who  began  to  be 
apprehenfive  of  the  confequences,  fummoned  the 
parliament  to  Whitehall,  where  he  propoied  that 
this  unhappy  divifion  fhould  never  be  mentioned  ; 
and  that  the  proceedings  relating  to  it  mould  be 
erazed  from  the  journals  of  both  houfes.  They 
confented  to  the  expedient  ;  and  the  flame  was  at 
once  extinguished. 
a  fevere  aft  The  firft  effect  of  their  accommodation  was  a 
vfntkie^'joint-addrefs  to  his  majefty,  petitioning,  That  he 
would  give  effectual  orders  for  fuppreffing  conven- 
ticles, and  executing  the  laws  againft  popifh  recu- 
fants.  Charles,  though  in  his  own  nature  averfe 
to  pcrfecution,  was  too  irrefolute  to  withftand  the 

*  This  year  was  rendered  remark-  eftate  by  his  fon  Chriftopher.     In  the 

able  by  the  death  cf   the  queen-mo-  courfeofthis  year  likewife  died  the 

ther,  and  that  of  George  Monk,  duke  famous  Pryn,  the  puritan,  author  of 

of  Albemarle.     The  firft  died  in  Au-  above  two  hundred  volume?,  the  con- 

gufr,  at  Paris,  in  the  fixtirth  year  of  tents  of  which  are  little  known  and 

hera^e;   and  the  duke  dying  in  Lon-  lefs  efleemed, 
don,  was  fuccceded   in  his   title  and 
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zeal  of  his  parliament ;  and  therefore  gave  his  af-  a.c.  1670- 
lent  to  this  act,  which  declared  an  aflembly  con- 
fiding of  feventeen  difTenters,  a  conventicle,  pro- 
vided they  met  to  worfhip  God  in  any  other  form 
than  that  which  was  practifed  in  the  church  of  Eng- 
land, even  though  ten  of  that  number  mould  be- 
long to  the  family  in  whole  houie  they  might  be 
aiTembled.  Every  individual  was  fined  in  Jive 
millings  for  the  firft  offence,  and  ten  for  the  fe- 
cond.  The  preacher  was  condemned  in  twenty 
pounds  for  the  firi't  conviction,  and  in  double  that 
fum  for  the  next ;  and  a  fine  of  twenty  pounds 
was  decreed  againit  the  perfon  in  whole  houie  they 
mould  be  found  aiTembled. 

Hitherto,  Charles  teems  to  have  fludied  nothing  Acconntof 
fo  much  as  his  own  eafe  and  convenience.  With- 
out doubt,  he  inherited  high  notions  of  the  prero- 
gative, which  were  cherifhed  by  the  nature  of  his 
education.  But  his  father's  fate  and  his  own  fuf- 
ferings  had  rendered  him  extremely  cautious  of 
quarrelling  with  his  parliament ;  and  his  indolent 
difpoiition  was  an  uniurmoun  table  bar  to  the  exe- 
cution of  any  defign  upon  the  liberties  of  the 
people.  He  had  immerfed  himfelf  in  pleafure, 
and  would  not  have  Sacrificed  his  private  enjoy- 
ment to  the  mod  flattering  profpect  of  arbitrary 
power,  if  his  revenue  had  been  Sufficient  to  fuppiy 
the  channels  of  his  prodigality.  Though  the  com- 
mens  were  attached  to  him  from  principle,  and 
had  been  liberal,  if  we  compare  their  grants  with 
thofe  of  former  parliaments  \  yet,  considering  the 
late  increafe  of  wealth  and  luxury  in  almofc  every 
court  of  Europe,  his  Supplies  were  rather  Scanty 
than  affluent  -,  and  his  profufe  expence  rendered 
him  a  beggarly  dependent  upon  the  bounty  of  the 
commons.  His  neceffities  continually  invaded  his 
repofe.  He  v/as  median  tly  importuned  by  Suitors 
whom  he  could  not  gratify.    He  was  roufed  by  the 

more 
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a  g.  1670.  more  active  {pint  of  his  brother,  who  exhorted  him 
to  rile  above  thofe  humble  foli citations  he  had 
hitherto  practifed  to  his  parliament  for  daily  iub- 
iiftance.  He  was  befet  by  fome  defperate  coun- 
fellors,  who  importuned  and  encouraged  him  to 
affcrt  his  own  independence  in  fubduing  that  inio- 
lent  usurpation  which  the  rebellious  fubject  had 
railed  on  the  ruins  of  regal  authority.  Prince  Ru- 
pert, the  duke  cf  Crmond,  lord-keeper  Bridge- 
man,  and  iecretary  Trevor,  men  in  whole  honour 
and  integrity  the  nation  had  confidence,  were  now 
feldom  or  never  iummoned  to  the  cabinet-council  -, 
but  the  king  was  wholly  conducted  by  the  advice 
of  Clifford,  Afhley,  Buckingham,  Arlington,  and 
Lauderdale,  a  junto  dtftinguifhed  by  the  appella- 
tion of  "  The  cabal./'  a  word  formed  by  the  initial 
letters  of  their  names.  Sir  Thomas  Clifford  was  a 
man  of  an  enterprifing  genius,  rendered  the  more 
dangerous  by  the  talent  of  eloquence  and  the  fpirit 
of  intrigue  which  he  pofTerTed.  Lord  Afhley,  af- 
terwards railed  to  the  earldom  of  Shaftfbury,  had 
been  a  member  of  the  long-parliament,  of  great 
influence  among  the  pR-fbyterians :  he  infinuated 
himfelf  into  the  confidence  of  Cromwell ;  and  af- 
terwards employed  his  credit  in  forwarding  the  re- 
ftoration.  Bv  his  uncommon  talents,  he  acquired 
great  weight  with  every  party  he  efpoufed.  He 
was  turbulent,  refllefs,  ambitious,  fubtle,  and  en- 
terprifing :  he  had  conquered  all  fenfe  of  fliame  9 
was  restrained  by  no  fears,  and  influenced  by  no 
principle.  The  duke  of  Buckingham  was  a  gay,  ca- 
pricious nobleman,  of  fome  wit,  and  great  viva- 
city ;  the  oainifter  of  riot  -,  the  flave  of  intemper- 
ance •,  a  pretended  atheiir,  without  honour,  prin- 
ciple, ccconomy,  or  difcretion.  Arlington  pof- 
fefTed  a  very  moderate  capacity,  and  was  not  re- 
markable for  any  vicious  habit,  though  he  wanted 
1  intc- 
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integrity  and  refolution  to  withftand  the  tempta-  A-  c-  »67°« 
tions  of  his  colleagues.  Lauderdale  was  learned, 
auk  ward,  obflinate,  ambitious,  pafiionate  even  to 
frenzy,  vindictive,  implacable,  inlblent,  and  abject. 
Such  were  the  individuals  that  conftituted  the  ca- 
bal ;  and  the  duke  of  York  afllfted  at  their  coun- 
cils. They  reprefented  to  the  king,  that  even  this 
parliament,  fo  remarkably  attached  to  the  crown, 
had  already  exhibited  fome  fymptoms  of  difcontent; 
that  they  had  been  penurious  in  their  temporary 
fupplies,  and  kept  his  revenue  in  a  very  precarious 
fit  nation.  They  obferved,  that  his  father's  great 
error  confided  in  his  having  neglected  to  form 
alliances  with  powerful  princes  who  would  have 
iiipported  him  againfl  his  rebellious  fubjects  ;  that 
his  kinfman,  the  king  of  France,  if  properly  cul- 
tivated, would  enter  into  fuch  engagements  with 
him  as  would  raife  him  above  all  fear  of  revolt ; 
that  a  war  with  Holland,  undertaken  in  conjunc- 
tion with  Lewis,  would  be  productive  of  every  ad- 
vantage he  could  defire  to  enjoy  :  that  he  mould 
be  able  to  ruin  the  Dutch,  whole  power,  affluence, 
and  principles  encouraged  and  fupported  republi- 
cans in  England ;  that  he  would  be  enriched  with 
the  fpoils  of  the  enemy,  as  well  as  by  fubiidies 
which  he  might  receive  from  the  French  monarch : 
that  the  war  would  furnifh  him  with  a  pretence  for 
raifing  forces  and  equipping  a  navy  that  would  ena- 
ble him  to  retrieve  the  loft  power  of  the  crown, 
and  even  extend  his  prerogative  to  abfolute  domi- 
nion. Thefe  fuggeftions  could  not  be  difagreeable 
to  a  prince  like  Charles,  who  dreaded  or  defpifed 
more  than  one  half  of  his  fubjects,  who  found  him- 
felf  in  a  very  uneaiy  ftate  of  dependence,  hated 
the  Dutch  as  the  enemies  of  monarchy,  and  felt  a 
ftrong  propenfity  to  the  religion  of  Rome,  which 
at  prelent  he  durft  not  avow. 

Colbert 
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a.  c.  1670,  Colbert  de  CroifTy,  the  French  ambaffador  at 
chassis  London,  had  already  founded  the  inclinations  of 
vifited  by    t<aQ  king  and  his  cabal,  touching  an  alliance  with 

hi?  fifier  the  ' .  •->  r  ,      .        °  r 

dutchefs  of  his  mailer  •,  and  he  round  them  very  favourably 
Orleans,  difpofed,  when  he  underftood  the  dehgn  of  Lewis 
was  to  humble  the  pride  of  the  States-general. 
After  Colbert  had  thus  paved  the  way  for  a  nego- 
tiation, the  king  of  France  went  to  fee  his  new 
works  at  Dunkirk  •,  and  was  accompanied  by  the 
dutchefs  of  Orleans,  who  took-this  opportunity  of 
being  in  the  neighbourhood  of  England  to  vifit  her 
brother  Charles.  She  landed  in  May  at  Dover* 
where  (he  was  received  by  the  king  and  all  his 
court  •,  and  there  they  enjoyed  each  other's  com- 
pany for  a  fortnight,  in  a  continual  round  of  di- 
verfions.  She  was  one  of  the  moft  amiable  prin- 
ceifes  of  the  age  in  which  me  lived,  and  loved 
her  brother  with  the  warmer!  affection ;  but  me 
is  fuppofed  to  have  been  veiled  with  a  private 
commiMion,  to  aiTure  Charles  that  the  king  of 
France  would  enable  him  to  make  off  the  yoke  of 
parliament,  and  reftore  the  catholic  religion  in 
England,  as  foon  as  the  Dutch  mould  be  fufliciently 
humbled  by  their  joint  endeavours.  If  he  retained 
any  fcruples  about  the  execution  of  this  fcheme, 
Lewis  could  not  have  fixed  upon  more  effectual 
expedients  to  remove  them  than  thofe  he  now  prac- 
tifed.  The  dutchefs  of  Orleans  v/as  a  young  lady 
of  the  moft  infinuating  addrefs,  and  had  great  in- 
fluence with  her  brother  :  befides,  the  French  king 
refolved  to  bind  him  down  to  his  engagements  by 
the  bonds  of  pleafure.  For  this  purpofe,  he  fent 
over  v/ith  the  dutchefs,  mademoiielie  de  Qiiero- 
uaille,  a  young  lady  of  extraordinary  beauty  and 
accomplishments,  which  inftantly  captivated  the 
heart  of  Charles.  She  accompanied  him  to  Lon- 
don, was  created  dutchefs  of  Portfmouth,  and  maiiv 
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tained  her  empire  over  him  during  the  whole  courfe  A- c-  ,67°* 
of  his  life.  She  kept  him  firm  to  his  connexions 
with  France,  and  continued  to  be  the  reigning  fa- 
vourite,  while  his  former  miftrefs,  lady  Cleveland, 
was  raifed  to  the  dignity  of  dutaheis,  as  a  recom- 
pence  for  the  influence  me  had  loft. 

The  good  underflanding  between  the  kings  of  Su^ca 
France  and  England  had  well  nigh  been  blafted  in  that  Prin- 
the  bud,  by  an  incident  which  made  a  deep  im- ce(ij* 
predion  on  the  mind  of  Charles.  The  dutchefs  of 
Orleans,  immediately  after  her  return  to  France, 
happened  to  fwallow  a  glafs  of  fuccory -water,  by 
the  direction  of  her  phyficians;  and  was  immedia- 
tely feized  with  violent  agonies,  of  which  me  ex- 
pired. She  was  fuppofed  to  have  fallen  a  facrifice 
to  the  jealoufy  of  her  hufband,  who  feemed  to  take 
umbrage  at  the  gaiety  of  her  difpofition,  and  inti- 
macy of  friendfhip  fubfifting  between  her  and  his 
brother  Lewis  XIV.  She  certainly  believed  her- 
felf  poifoned  ;  though  fhe  was  retrained  by  her 
confefTor  from  owning  her  fufpicion  to  Mr.  Mon- 
tague  the  Englifh  ambaffador  in  France,  who  was 
prefent  at  her  death.  She  died  with  great  refolu- 
tion,  declaring  fhe  felt  no  regret  at  leaving  the 
world,  but  that  of  parting  with  her  brother  Charles, 
whom  me  loved  with  the  mod  tender  affection. 
When  the  news  of  this  tragedy  v/ere  brought  to 
Whitehall  by  Sir  Thomas  Armftrong,  who,  at  the 
fame  time,  communicated  the  fufpicion  of  her  hav- 
ing been  poifoned,  the  king  melted  in  a  flood  of 
tears,  and  expreflTed  his  indignation  againft  the 
duke  of  Orleans,  in  the  moil  bitter  terms  of  re- 
proach, But  he  foon  checked  his  paffion,  and 
laid,  "  Thomas,  I  beg  you  will  not  mention  a 
"  fyllable  of  this  matter."  The  court  of  France 
was  in  great  confufion  at  this  event.  The  report 
of  the  poifon  was  immediately  circulated  through 
the  city  of  Paris,  and  Lewis  was  afraid  k  would  de- 
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A*Ck  ,67°-  flroy  the  connexion  between  him  and  the  king  of 
England.  He  lent  over  the  marquis  de  Beilefonds, 
to  condole  with  Charles ;  and  this  nobleman  was 
furnifhed  with  the  attestations  of  the  phyficians, 
who  declared,  that  the  dutchefs  died  of  a  natural 
diftemper.  The  king  was,  or  pretended  to  be, 
iatisfied  with  theie  teftimonies ;  and  the  duke  of 
Buckingham,  on  pretence  of  carrying  compliments 
of  condolence  to  the  duke  of  Orleans,  was  dilbatch- 
ed  to  France,  with  power  to  fign  the  treaty  which 
had  been  negotiated  by  the  dutchefs. 
&&■  wmiam  Lewis,  in  the  month  of  September,  fent  the 
Tenderer  niarechal  de  Crequi  with  a  body  of  forces  into  Lor « 
Haw™5  raine,  of  which  he  took  polfe/Ilon.  The  duke  hav- 
ing been  furprifed,  efcaped  with  difficulty,  and  im- 
plored the  interceffion  of  Charles,  whom  he  had 
aiTiiled  in  his  exile  ;  but  the  anfvver  he  received*, 
was,  "  That  there  was  no  remedy  like  patience." 
The  parliament  meeting  in  October,  the  king,  by 
the  mouth  of  the  lord-keeper,  gave  them  to  under- 
Hand,  that  as  the  fleets  of  France  and  Holland 
were  lately  increafed  to  a  very  formidable  degree, 
it  was  neceffary  that  he  mould  maintain  a  reipec- 
table  navy  •,  and  therefore  he  had  ordered  fifty 
large  mips  to  be  put  in  commiffion,  befides  the 
iquadron  already  in  the  Mediterranean  :  that  even, 
though  he  had  not  engaged  to  fuccour  his  allies  in 
cafe  of  neceffity,  it  would  be  very  imprudent  to 
fit  aloof,  and  tamely  lee  fo  many  clouds  gather- 
ing, without  providing  fome  fhelter  againft  the 
impending  ftorm.  He  mentioned  the  treaties 
which  had  been  lately  concluded  with  the  kings  of 
France,  Spain,  Portugal,  Sweden,  Denmark,  the 
States- general,  and  the  duke  of  Savoy.  He  ob- 
ferved,  that  the  yearly  expence  of  the  fleet  amount- 
ed to  five  hundred  thouiand  pounds  :  That  the  re- 
maining part  of  the  revenue  was  not  Sufficient  to 
pay  the  intereft  of  the  debts  which  the  king  had 
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contracted  :  and,  That  the  prefent  armament  would  A-c- 16/° 
cod  eight  nundred  thouiand  pounds.  Finally,  he 
allured  them  the  king  would  prorogue  the  parlia- 
ment at  Chriftmas  •,  and  defired  they  would  regu- 
late their  meafures  accordingly.  The  commons, 
dazzled  by  the  great  alliances  the  king  had  con- 
traded  for  the  honour  and  advantage  or  'the  nation, 
refolved  to  gratify  him  in  all  his  demands.  They 
began  to  prepare  bills  for  railing  two  millions  five 
hundred  thoufand  pounds  •.  but,  before  they  could 
be  brought  to  perfection,  the  king  adjourned  the 
parliament.  By  this  time  Sir  William  Temple, 
who  relided  as  ambafTador  at  the  Hague,  was  re- 
called to  London,  the  king  and  his  rnmifcers  know- 
ing he  had  too  much  integrity  and  love  for  his 
country,  to  act  as  an  inftrurnent  of  the  cabal.  At 
firit,  he  was  ordered  to  leave  his  wife  and  family 
in  Holland,  as  if  the  king  intended  he  lliould  re- 
turn ;  but  De  Wit  was  not  a  dupe  to  this  artifice. 
£le  fufpected  the  defigns  of  the  two  monarchs  ; 
and  defired  the  .Du cch"-  refident  at  London  to  in- 
form the  miniftry,  that  he  would  lock  upon  Te m- 
ple's  being  recalled  as  an  infallible  proof  of  a  change 
of  meafures  at  the  court  of  England.  In  the  pre- 
ceding winter  the  prince  of  Orange,  being  then 
twenty  years  of  age,  arrived  at  London,  and  was  Burnet, 
affectionately  received  by  his  uncle,  His  voyage  Jct:^su' f 
was  undertaken  with  a  view  to  demand  the  payment  Rap*"- 
of  the  fums  which  the  late  prince  had  advanced  for  "urr 
Charles  and  his  father ;  and  to  fjiicit  the  king's  in- 
tered  and  good  offices  towards  his  being  advanced 
to  the  dignity  of  ftadtholder.  He  received  nothing 
but  civil  entertainment  and  general  promifes,  v/hicn 
Charles  had  no  intention  to  perform  •,  though  he 
tampered,  with  his  nephew  about  religion,  and  talk- 
ed of  the  proteirants  as  a  broken,  divided  fact  ion. 

The  commons,  after  a  fhort  adjournment,  paiied 
the  Coventry- act,  by  which  the  practice  of  maim- 
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a  c.  1671.  ing  was  made  a  capital  crime.     This  law  derived 
The  com-    its  origin  from  an  outrage  committed  upon  a  mem- 
monspafs     Der  of  parliament.     A  propoial  having  been  made 
try  ST*    *n  the  houfe  for  laying  a  tax  upon  play-houfes,  it 
was  oppofed    by  the  courtiers,  one  of  whom  ob- 
ferved,  that  the  players  were  the  king's  fervants, 
and  part  of  his  pleafure.  Sir  John  Coventry  afked, 
whether  his  majefty's  pleafure  lay  among  the  male  or 
the  female  players  ;  and  this  farcafm  was  conlidered 
as   an  mfolent  violation  of  that  refpect  due  to  the 
kingly  name,   which  had  been  hitherto  religioufly 
prderve&in  all  parliamentary  difputes.     It  was  the 
more  difagrbeable  to  Charles,  as  he  then  publicly 
maintained  Gwyn  and  Davis,  two  concubines  who 
had  been  chofen  from  the  theatre.     The  duke  of 
Monmouth,  therefore,  undertook  to  make  a  public 
example  of  Coventry.     This  gentleman,  in  going 
to  his  own  lodgings  at  night,  was  attacked  in  the 
ftreet  by  Sands,  Obrian,  and  ibme  other  officers  of 
the  guards.      He  forthwith  fnatched  a  flambeau 
from  his  fervant  with  one  hand,  and  managed  his 
fword  fo  gallantly  with  the  other,  that  he  wounded 
three  or  four  of  the  afTailants,  before  he  was  over- 
powered and  difarmed :    then  his  nofe  was  pur- 
pofely  cut  to  the  bone,   as  a  leflbn  to  teach  him 
what  refpecl:  he  owed  to  the  king's  character.   The 
commons,  exaiperated  at  this  affault  upon  a  mem- 
ber for  words  fpoken  in  the  houfe,  not  only  enacted 
the  law  abovementioned,  but  alfo  inferted  a  claufe, 
importing,  That  thofe  who  attacked  Sir  John  Co- 
ventry fhould  not  be  intitled  to  the  benefit  of  a  par- 
don from  the  crown.     The  lower  houfe,  with  the 
concurrence  of  the  lords,   prefented  an  addrefs  to 
the  king,  on  the  progrefs  of  popery,  reprefenting 
'  the'eaufe  of  its  increafe  ;  and  the  means  by  which 
it  might  be  reftraitied  for  the  future.     Charles  af 
fared    them  he  would  exert  all  his  power  for  their 
fat  is  faction  •,    but   faid,    they   could    not    think  it 
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ftrange,  that  he  mould  make  ibme  diftlntftion-  be-  a.  c.  i67u 
tween  the  papiits  who  had  lately  embraced  the 
catholic  religion,  and  thofe  who  had  not  only  been 
born  and  educated  in  that  periuafion,  but  alfo  faith- 
fully ferved  his  father  and  him  in  their  advernty. 
The  commons  then  proceeded  upon  the  iupplies  : 
they  brought  in  a  bill  for  a  land-tax,  another  for 
an  additional  excife  upon  beer,  and  a  third  for 
taxing  law-fuits  for  a  certain  number  of  years.  The 
king  had  for  ibme  time  made  a  practice  of  going: 
to  the  houfe  of  peers,  without  formality,  on  pre- 
tence of  hearing  the  debates  for  his  amufement, 
though  his  real  defign  was  to  influence  their  deli- 
berations. 

When  the  flrft  of  the  bills  fent  up  by  the  com-  Boidfpeech 
mons  was  read  in  the  upper  houfe,  lord  Lucas  rofe  ®f  lord 
up,  and  in  the  king's  hearing,  pronounced  a  fevere 
fpeech,  complaining,  that  fince  the  refloration, 
the  burdens  laid  upon  the  fubjecf.  were  much  more 
grievous  than  at  any  former  time,  while  the 
ltrength  of  the  kingdom  had  vifibly  diminifhed  ; 
that  great  fums  granted  to  the  king  had  been  em- 
ployed to  enrich  a  few  individuals,  who  had  kept 
aloof  from  him  in  the  dav  of  trouble  ;  while  thofe 
who  had  fuffered  the  heat  of  the  day,  undergoing 
imprifonments,  fequeftrations,  and  expofmg  their 
lives  for  his  majefty's  fervice,  were  reduced  to  po- 
verty and  contempt.  He  laid  the  nation  was  in 
fome  refpecls  more  miferabie  than  if  it  were  actually 
fubdued  by  a  victorious  enemy  •,  for,  in  that  cafe, 
the  people  would  know  the  worrt  of  their  misfor- 
tune •,  a  circumflance  that  would  in  fome  meafure 
alleviate  their  affliction  :  but  at  prefent  the  iubject 
was  kept  in  the  moil  perplexing  uncertainty,  in 
giving  to-day,  they  did  not  know  but  that  they 
mould  be  obliged  to  give  twice  as  much  to-mor- 
row, until    they  fnould  be  entirely  exhauiled.     It 
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a.c.  ;67t  would  be  neceffary  therefore  to  make  ibme  fort 
of  eftimation,  to  aicertain  what  every  man  might 
call  his  own  :  for  his  own  part,  mould  it  be  found 
neceffary,  he  would  confent  to  give  one  half  of  his 
fubftance  to  the  king,  provided  he  could  be  fecur- 
ed  in  the  poffeifion  of  the  remainder.  He  added, 
that  the  bills  brought  in  by  the  commons  would 
raife  three  millions  •,  an  enormous  fubfidy.  Fie 
therefore  propofed,  that  the  lords  mould  moderate 
the  excefiive  liberality  of  the  lower  houfe,  by  re- 
ducing the  rate  of  the  land-tax  :  for,  if  they  had 
not  power  to  retrench  the  extravagance  of  fuch 
impofitions,  they  might  fay  they  had  nothing  ;  and 
that  their  whole  fubftance  was  at  the  difpofal  of 
the  commons.  This  bold  fpeech,  which  wras  print- 
ed and  publifhed,  gave  fuch  umbrage  to  the  king, 
that,  in  confequence  of  his  requeft,  the  peers  or- 
dered it  to  be  burned  by  the  hands  of  the  hang- 
man, as  a  libel  upon  lord  Lucas  ;  becaufe,  when 
the  paper  was  prelented  to  him,  and  he  was  quef- 
tioned  about  it,  he  owned  part  of  it  only.  Never- 
thelefs  it  had  made  a  ftrong  impreffion  upon  the 
lords,  who  lent  back  the  bill  with  amendments. 
Theie  were  rejected  by  the  commons,  and  a  dif- 
pute  enfued ;  but  at  laft  the  lords  fubmicted,  and 
the  bills  were  paffed. 
Dilute  he-  1  he  lords  agreed  likewife  to  the  tax  upon  law- 
twee"  *Je  proceedings  :  but  they  refilled  to  pafs  a  fourth,  for 
laying  an  additional  duty  on  certain  commodities. 
The  merchants  of  London  petitioned  againft  it,  as 
an  infupportable  burden  on  trade;  and  the  upper 
houfe  propofed  amendments.  The  commons  af- 
firmed that  the  lords  had  no  right  to  amend  money- 
bills  ;  thefe  denied  the  alTertion.  The  difpute 
grew  warm.  The  commons  claimed  the  fole  right 
of  regulating  the  taxes,  by  virtue  of  a  fundamental 
law.     The  lords  defired  them  to  produce  that  law ; 
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:&nd  they  anfwered  they  would  find  it  on  the  back  A-c  ,67'. 
or  the  "  Magna  Charta."  Theie  fuccefFive  con- 
ferences feryed  only  to  inflame  their  mutual  ani- 
moiity,  which  became  fo  violent  that  the  king 
found  it  necetfary  to  prorogue  the  parliament ;  and, 
for  a  year  and  nine  months,  it  was  kept  from 
rearTembling,  by  means  of  repeated  prorogations. 

In  the  month  of  March,  the  duke  of  York  loft  ofn£ 
his  dutchels,  Anne  Hyde,  daughter  of  the  earl  of :' re 
Clarendon,  by  whom  he  had  eight  children,  two  of  j^L^ 
whom  furvived  -,  namely,  Mary  afterwards  princefs 
of  Orange,  and  Anne,  who  lived  to  fway  the 
icepter  of  England.  The  dutchefs  had,  during 
her  lait  illnefs,  embraced  the  Roman  catholic  re- 
ligion ;  and,  Ibori  after  her  death,  the  duke  made 
a  lolemn  abjuration  of  the  protectant  herefy,  to  fa- 
ther Simons,  an  EngiiQijefj.it.  He  had  been  con- 
verted during  his  exile,  and  was  generally  known 
to  be  a  catholic  in  his  heart,  though  hitherto  he 
had  not  made  open  profeflion  of  his  religious  prin- 
ciples •,  on  the  contrary,  he  pretended  to  adhere 
to  the  church  of  England.  The  kins  had  long 
entertained  the  defign  of- procuring  a  divorce  from 
Catharine,  in  hope  of  having  legitimate  iffue  by 
another  confort,  Buckingham  had  propofed  in- 
famous means  for  ruining  her  reputation,  in  ilich 
a  manner  that  (he  might  have  been  charged  with 
breach  of  conjugal  faith;  but  theie  expedients  the 
king  rejected  with  horror.  He  believed  the 
marriage  might  be  declared  null,  on  account  of  her 
being  barren,  or  incapable  of  bearing  children  ; 
and  the  pope  was  founded  on  this  iubjecr,.  The 
jefuits  in  England  knowing  of  what  confluence 
inch  a  divorce  might  be  to  the  duke  of  York, 
pre  He  d  him  to  declare  his  religion,  threatening, 
that  unlris  he  would  make  that  iacrilice  to  his  con- 
icience,  they  would  life  all  their  influence  to  pro- 
cure the  pope's  content  to  the  king's  divorce  from 
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A.  c.  1671.  Catharine.     The  duke  for  ibme  time   refufed  to 
take  a  ftep  which  he  knew  would  render  him  odious 
to  the  greater  pare  of  the  Englifh  nation  ;  but  find- 
ing the  jeiuits  were  actually  employed  in  putting 
theie  threats  in  execution,  he  agreed  to  make  a  for- 
mal abjuration  of  the  proteftant  religion,  on  con- 
dition that  they  would  obltruct  the  divorce. 
Solve  uton      The  immediate  views  cf  the  cabal  at  this  juncture 
a  war  with  were  directed  to  a  war  with  Holland;  it  was  there - 
H01W.      £cre  necefrary  t0  break  the  triple  alliance,  and  find 
a  pretext  for  beginning  hofiilities.     Sir  Henry  Co- 
ventry was  difpatched  as  ambafTador  to  Sweden  *, 
and  Sir  George  Downing  fent  to  the  Hague,  in  the 
room  of  Sir  William  Temple.     De  Wit  knew  this 
minifter  to  be  a  turbulent  firebrand,  and  an  invete- 
rate enemy  to  the  republic  •,  he  therefore  confidered 
the  change  as  an  infallible  fign  of  an  aoproachins; 
rupture.     Downing,   at  his  arrival  in  Holland,  fo- 
lemnly  protefted  that  his  mailer  was  determined  to 
adhere  fcrupuloufly  to  the  triple  alliance  •,  and  that 
he  had  no  other  reafon   for  equipping  a  fleet,  but 
that  of  rendering  himfelf  resectable  among   his 
neighbours,    and   guarding    againii    the    defigns 
of  the  French  king,  whom  he  had  great  reafon  to 
diftruft.     At  the  lame  time  he  complained  of  the 
backwardnefs  of  the  Dutch,  in  fulfilling  the  arti- 
cle of  the  laft  treaty  relating  to  Surinam  ;  and  men- 
tioned fome  caufes  of  difference  between  the  Eng- 
lifn  merchants  and  their  Eaft  India  company.     The 
captain  of  a  yacht  fent  to  bring  over  the  wife  and 
family  of  Sir  William  Temple  from   the  Hague, 
was  ordered  by  the  admiralty  to  go  in  queft  of  the 
Dutch  fieet,  and  lire  upon  them  fhould  the  y  refule 
to  pay  the  compliment  to   the    flag  of  England. 
This  officer  did   not  fall   in  with  them  until  lady 
Temple  and  her  children  were  on  board  :   then  he 
failed  though  the  midfc  of  a  fquadron  commanded 
by  Van  Ghent ;  and,  as  they  did   not  lower  their 
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topfails,  diicharged  his  cannon  at  them  without  A  c.  »67i. 
hefitat.ion.  The  Dutch  admiral,  iurprifed  at  this 
extravagance,  lent  an  officer  to  expoftulate  with 
him  upon  iuch  extraordinary  conduct.  He  re- 
plied, that  he  acted  according  to  orders.  Then 
Van  Ghent  going  on  board  of  his  yacht,  on  pre- 
tence of  paying  his  compliments  to  lady  Temple, 
told  him,  that  although  the  States- general  had  en- 
gaged by  treaty  to  pay  the  compliment  to  the  Eng- 
lifh  flag,  he  could  not  expect  that  a  large  fleet, 
commanded  by  an  admiral,  would  lower  their 
top-fails  to  a  fingle  veflel,  which  was  not  even  a 
fhip  of  war,  but  a  private  boat  for  pleafure  or  dif- 
patch.  The  captain  departed  without  further  dif- 
putes  •,  yet,  though  he  had  fired  feveral  guns  load- 
ed with  fhot  at  them,  and  been  faluted  by  the 
Dutch  admiral,  he  no  fooner  arrived  in  England, 
than  he  was  committed  prifoner  to  the  Tower  for 
not  having  fufnciently  afferted  the  honour  of  his 
majefty.  This  was  another  flight  pretence  for  de- 
manding fatisfaction  of  the  States-general. 

How  far  Charles  refpected  his  honour  at  home,  Accpunt  of 
we  may  learn  by  an  incident  of  a  Angular  nature,  Bioodwho 
that  occurred  about  this  period.     There  was  a  def-  toS'the 
perate  rufnan  of  the  name  of  Blood,  rendered  in-  crown» 
famous  by  the  practice  of  robbery  and  afTaffi nation. 
He  had  undertaken  to  furprife  the  caftle  of  Dub- 
lin, while  the  duke  of  Ormond  was  viceroy  of  Ire- 
land :  but  he  failed  in  the  attempt,  and  ibme  of 
his  accomplices  being  hanged,  he  fwore  their  death 
mould  be  revenged.     He  followed  the  duke  into 
England  •,  and  one  night,  while  that  nobleman  was 
in  his  coach  returning  to  Clarendomhoule  where 
he  lodged,    Blood,    with  eight   accomplices  well 
mounted,  flopped  the  carriage.    He  murdered  the 
coachman  and  one  of  the  iervants,   then  fet  the 
duke  on  horieback,  behind  one  of  the  gang,  that 
he  might  be  conveyed  to  Tyburn,  and  put  to  an 

F  4  igno- 
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.-i.e.  i 671  ignominious  death,    purpofing  to  leave  his  body- 
hanging  on  the  gibbet,  with  a  paper  fixed  to  his 
breait,  explaining  the  caufe  of  his  execution.  They 
hid  already  made  a  confiderable  progreis  in  this 
expedition,  when  the  duke,   making  an   effort  to 
d  fen. ease    himfelf,  fell  from  the  horfe,   together 
with  the  afTaifin  to  whom  he  had  heen  tied  :   while 
they  lay  ffruggling  together  on   the  ground,  Or- 
mond's   domellics,  who    had    been    by  this   time 
alarmed,  rode  up  to  his  affi  (lance  \  and  Blood,  with 
his  crew  having  difcharged  their  piftols  at  the  duke, 
efcaped  by  favour  of  the  darkneis.     He  afterwards 
formed  a  fcheme  for  carrying  off  the  regalia  frora 
the  Tower  of  London  •,   and  executed  it  ib  far,  that 
he  had  actually  feized  the  crown,  and  palled  out  at 
the  Tower-gate,  with  three  accomplices,  after  hav- 
ing left  Edwards  the    keeper  of  the  jewel  office, 
feemingly  dead  of  the  wounds  he  received  in  de- 
fending  his  truft.     Neverthelefs,  he   alarmed  the 
guards,  and  the  ruffians  were  apprehended.     One 
of  them  was  immediately  known  to  have  been  con- 
cerned in  the   attempt  upon  Ormond,  which  was 
now  laid  to  the  charge  of  Blood  •,  and  he  frankly 
owned  himfelf  author  of  that  enterprize,  but  he 
refilled  to  difcover  his  accomplices,    faying,  the 
fear  of  death  mould  never  prompt  him  to  deny  a 
crime,  or    betray   an   affociate.      This   defperado, 
who  had  been  a  lbldier  in  Cromwell's  army,  be- 
haved with    fuch  remarkable  intrepidity  and   con- 
tempt of  life,  that    the  king  was  feized  with  an 
emotion  of  curionty  to  fee  fuch  a  phenomenon  -y 
r-nd  Blood  knew  how  to  turn  this   circumftance  to 
his  advantage.      He  told   his  majefty,  that  on  ac- 
count of  the  leverity  which  had  been  exercifed  over 
the  consciences  of  the  godly*,  he  had  once  reiblved 
to  kill  the  king  with  a  carbine,  in  a  place  near  Bat- 
teriea,  where  Charles  uted  to  bathe  in  the  river  : 
that  with  this  view  he  had  actually  concealed  him- 
felf 
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felf  among  the  reeds  ;  but  his  fpirits  were  ib  damped  A.c.i67*. 
with  the  awe  of  majeily,  that  he  relented,  and  laid 
afide  his  deflgn.     He  laid  he  looked  upon  life  and 
death  with  the  mod  abfoiute  indifference  •,  but  gave 
the  king  to  underftand,    that    his   affociatcs   had 
bound    themfelves    together   by  the  moil   folemn 
oaths,  to  revenge  the  death  of  any  individual  of 
the  confederacy,  that  might  fall  into  the  hands  of 
juitice  ;  and  that  no  power  upon  earth  could  b-  ffle 
the  efforts  of  their  defperate  refolution.  The  king, 
though  he  affected  admiration  at  this  man's  bold- 
nefs,  was  in  all  probability  alarmed  with  the  fear  of 
affailination,     and   on   that    motive  pardoned    the 
malefactor  ;  though  not  before  he  had  obtained  the 
confent  of  Ormond,  who  granted  it  in  the  moil  gal- 
lant manner.     Blood  was  not  only  pardoned,  but  b™ik*. 
gratified  with  an  eftate  of  five  hundred  pounds  a  Rapin' 
year  in  Ireland.    He  lived  in  great  familiarity  with  Arlington's 
the  king,  and  affected  n  be  (ten  frequently  in  the  tFerresnch  ,et~ 
lame  apartment  with  the  duke  of  Ormond-,  while  Carte's  life 
Edwards,  who  had  run  the  rifque  of  his  life  in  pre-  of  0rnu,nd' 
venting  Blood's  felonious  pur  pole,  though  in  the 
eightieth  year  of  his  age,  reaped  no  reward  for  his 
fidelity  and  valour,  except  the  promife  of  two  hun- 
dred pounds  which  he  did  not  live  to  enjoy  f. 

The   contracting  parties,  in  the  league  againff  72, 

Holland,  had  agreed  that  the  French  king,    the  Theexche- 
tlector  of  Cologn,    and  the   bifhop   of  Munfter,  qu£ 
mould  fall  upon  the  territories  of  the  Stares-general 
in  three  dilterent  places,  while  the  combined  fleets 
of  France  and  England  mould  attack  their  navy,  and 
diilrefs   their    commerce.      Nothing  retarded  the 
commencement  of  hoftiiities,  but  the  indigence  of 
Charles  :  though  he  had  received  two  millions  five 
hundred   thouiand    pounds   from  parliament,   and 

-fin  the  cotirfe  of  this  \  ear  died  had  been  generals  againft  the  late 
the  fahjous  lcrd  Fairfax,  and  the  earl  kin?,  werc  aftetwit'&s  inffrumental 
cf   Manchefler  •    who,    though  they      in  his  Ion's  reftoiation. 
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a.c.  x672-  feven  hundred  thoufand  livres  by  ftipulation  from 
the  king  of  France,  he  ftill  found  himfelf  in  ne- 
ccffity.  He  gave  his  minifhy  to  underftand,  that 
he  could  not  begin  the  war  without  a  further  fup- 
ply  of  five  hundred  thoufand  pounds  ;  and  as  he 
could  not  have  recourfe  to  the  parliament,  which  was 
prorogued,  he  promifed  to  confer  the  office  of  trea- 
iuter  upon  him  who  mould  contrive  a  practicable 
expedient  for  raifing  that  fum  of  money.  Sir  Tho- 
mas Clifford  happened  to  be  the  molt  fortunate  in 
his  invention  :  he  propofed  to  flop  the  payments 
of  the  exchequer,  and  convert  all  the  money  to  his 
immediate  occafions.  The  fcheme  was  immedia- 
tely put  in  execution,  and  Clifford  appointed  lord- 
treafurer.  The  whole  nation  was  aftonifhed  and 
affrighted  at  this  defperate  meafure.  The  bankers, 
who  had  lent  money  to  the  government,  fhut  up 
their  mops,  and  refufed  to  accept  the  draughts  of 
thofe  who  kept  cam  with  them  •,  fo  that  many  pri- 
vate families  were  ruined.  The  merchants  could 
neither  anfwer  bills,  nor  pay  duties  at  the  cuftom- 
houfe;  fo  that  commerce  was  interrupted,  credit  in 
a  great  meafure  deftroyed,  the  public  faith  violated, 
univerfal  confufion  enfued  among  the  trading  part 
of  the  nation,  and  the  city  of  London  was  filled 
with  clamour  and  diffraction.  The  king  publiffied 
a  declaration,  excufing  this  flep  as  the  effect  of  ne- 
ceffity,  arifing  from  the  formidable  preparations 
of  his  neighbours,  and  promifing  to  do  juilice  to 
the  creditors  of  the  crown.  Finding  very  little  re- 
gard was  paid  to  his  proclamation,  he  convened 
the  bankers  at  the  Trealury,  and  affured  them 
from  his  own  mouth,  that  they  fhould  be  punc- 
tually fatisfied,  either  from  the  next  lupplies  grant- 
ed by  parliament,  or  out  of  his  own  revenue :  he 
therefore  defired  they  would  anfwer  the  draughts  of 
the  merchants,  fo  that  bufinefs  might  flow  in  its 
former  channel 

The 
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The  cabal  had  devifed  another  plan  for  filling  AC- 1672- 
the  king's  coffers  •>  namely  that  of  intercepting  the  Attempt 
Dutch  fleet  of  merchant  mips  from  Smyrna,  valued  Xch  flUt 
at  fifteen   hundred  thoufand  pounds.     Sir  Robert  ^om  Smyr- 
Holmes  was  fent  on  this  fervice,  and  fell  in  with " 
Spragge,  on   his  return  with  a  iquadron  from  the 
Mediterranean  :  had  he   been   reinforced   by  this 
officer,  he  would  certainly  have   lucceeded  in  his 
defign  i  but  he  was  refolved  to  ingrois  the  whole 
honour    and   advantage  to  himfelf,    and    allowed 
Spragge  to  continue  his  voyage  homewards.     He 
foon  defcried  the  Dutch   fleet,    under  convoy  of 
five  mips  of  war,  commanded  by  commodore  Van 
Nefs,  who  had  received  fome  intimation  of  his  de- 
fign, and  put  his  iquadron,  with  the  convoy,  into 
an  admirable  poiture  of  defence.  Holmes  attacked 
them  with  great  impctuofity,  on  the  thirteenth  day 
of  March  •,  and  all  that  day  they  bravely  fuftained 
the  engagement :  it  was  renewed  in  the  morning, 
and  maintained  till  night  •,  on  the  third  day,  one 
of  the  Dutch  fhips    of  war  was    taken,  together 
with  three  or  four  inconliderable  trading  velfels  : 
the  reft  continued  their  courfe,  under  the  excellent 
conduct  of  their  commodore  •,  and,  by  the  favour 
of  a  thick  fog,  arrived   fafely  in  Holland.     The 
States- general  exclaimed  loudly  againit  this  pirati- 
cal attempt,  which  appeared  the  more  difhonour- 
able,  as  it  had  proved  unfuccefsful  •,  the  people  of 
England  condemned  it  as  an  infamous  enterprize, 
and  the  king  himfelf  was  afhamed  of  the  under- 
taking.    The  miniftry  pretended  that  it  was  no 
other  than  a  cafual  rencounter,  occaiioned  bv  the 
pride   of  the  Dutch  commodore,  who  refilled  to 
(Irike  his   topfails    in  compliment  to  the  Englifh 
iquadron.       Neverthelefs    four  Dutch  Eaft- India 
fhips,  afterwards  taken  by  the  Englifh   cruizers, 
were  condemned  as  lawful  prize,   even  before  the 
declaration  of  the  war. 

The 
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4&***$2f  The  States  -general  could  hardly  believe  the  king 
of  England  was  in  earned,  until  thefe  outrages 
were  committed  ;  then  they  were  convinced,  and 
redoubled  their  diligence  in  preparing  for  a  rupture 
between  the  two  nations.  In  the  mean  time 
Charles,  with  a  view  to  favour  the  Roman  catho- 
lics, by  virtue  of  his  lupreme  power  in  ecclefiaftical 
affairs,  confirmed  by  divers  acts  of  parliament,  iffued 
a  proclamation,  luibending  the  penal  laws  againtt 
nonconformills,  indulging  protectant  diifeniers 
with  the  public  exerciie  of  their  religion,  and  allow- 
ing the  catholics  to  worlhip  God  after  their  own 
way  in  private.  1  his  was  a  large  ftride  towards 
arbitrary  power,  fo  contrary  to  the  lentiments  ot 
the  parliament,  that  he  would  not  have  ventured 
to  take  it-j  had  not  he  been  provided  with  a  power- 
ful Meet,  and  a  new-raifed  army,  at  his  devotion. 
Crari-  de-  His  next  ilep  was  to  declare  war  againit  the  Dutch, 
aJ»A*iL  f°r  having  refuied  to  lend  home  the  Englifh  families 
Btocb.  fettled  in  Surinam,  as  the  two  nations  had  ftipu- 
lated  in  the  treaty  of  Breda  ;  for  having  denied  the 
honours  due  to  the  Englifh  flag  j  and  ridiculed  the 
king  and  people  of  England  in  medals  and  pictures: 
fuch  were  the  frivolous  pretences  of  this  iniquitous 
war.  The  Dutch  juftified  themfelves,  by  affirm- 
ing that  they  had  not  detained  theEnglifn  families 
in  Surinam,  but  they  had  refuied  to  quit  the  colony; 
that  their  admirals  were  not  obliged,  by  any  treaty, 
to  lower  their  topfails  on  their  own  coaft  to  an 
English  pleaiure-boat ;  and  that  they  had  never 
countenanced  any  pictures  or  medals  that  reflected 
upon  the  honour  of  the  king  or  people  of  Eng- 
land -f.     Charles,  to  complete  the  farce,  pretended, 

f   The  foundation  of  this  lidicuiotis  exhibited  a  reprefentation  of  flaps  on 

cfiarge  was*'a   poitrait'of  Cornelius  De  fire,  fuppofed  to  allude  to  the  exploit 

Wi<\,  tbepenfienary's  brother,  r.a:ntsd  of  the  Dutch  in  the  river  Medway,  in 

by  order  of  the  roagijrrates  of  Dort  wheh  Cornelias  D«  V/it  bore  a  c«)n- 

Oii  the  back-ground,  the  painter  had  fidsrable  fliaie, 

in 
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in  his  declaration,  that  he  would  frill  faithfully  ad-  *« c-  in- 
here to  the  purport  of  the  triple  alliance.  Mean 
while,  he  ordered  all  the  Dutch  fhips  that  were  in 
Englifh  harbours  to  be  feized,  contrary  to  an  ex- 
preis  article  in  the  treaty  of  Breda.  i  he  Dutch 
followed  his  example  •,  but  afterwards  releafed 
them,  obferving  that  his  breach  of  faith  was  not  a 
furhcient  reafon  for  their  imitating  fuch  unjuftinable 
conduct.  After  fuch  an  uncommon  inftance  of 
candour  and  integrity,  Charles  was  amamed  to 
detain  their  veftels,  the  greater  part  of  which  was 
fet  at  liberty.  He  now,  by  a  ftretch  of  prerogative, 
fuipended  the  act  of  navigation,  as  aim  oft  ail  the 
feamen  in  the  kingdom  were  employed  in  the  navy. 
He  iflued  a  proclamation  in  favour  of  prerTing 
failors :  in  another  he  threatened  all  thofe  who 
fhoihd  prefume  to  ipeak  irreverently  of  his  conduct, 
or  hear  fuch  difcourfes  without  informing  againft 
the  delinquents  ;  and,  by  an  order  of  council,  he 
eftabiifhed  martial  law  for  the  regulation  of  the 
army.  The  lord-keeper  Bridgeman  refufmg  to 
affix  the  leal  to  the  declaration  for  fufp-ndinp-  the 
penal  laws,  was  removed  from  his  office,  and  k>  d 
Afhiey,  now  earl  of  Shaftefbury,was  appointed  lord 
chancellor  of  England. 

Lewis  XIV.  in  his  declaration  of  war  againft  the  * 

Dutch,  afiigned  no  other  reaibn  than  his  being  dii- 
fatisfied  with-  their  conduct.  The  Billiop  of  Man- 
lier declared  war  againft  the  republic,  on  pretence 
of  their  having  attempted  to  corrupt  the  governors 
of  his  places  ;  and  the  elector  of  Cologne  admitted 
a  body  of  French  troops  into  his  dominions,  under 
the  pretext  of  providing  for  his  own  -afety,  though 
De  Wit  was  well  appriied  of  the  treaty  in  which  he 
had  engaged.  The  commonwealth  of  the  United 
Provinces  feemed  now  devoted  to  deft  ruction. 
Lewis  was  at  the  head  of  an  army,  confuting*  of 
one  hundred  and  eighty  thoufand  men,  command- 
ed 
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a.  c.  167*.  ed  by  the  beft  generals  in  the  world  :  his  fubjecU 
were  enriched  by  commerce,  under  the  excellent 
Diftraoions  adminiftration  of  Colbert ;  and  his  finances  were 
in  that  re-   managed  with  admirable  oeconomy.      The  Dutch, 
pubhc*        on  the  other  hand,  were  diffracted  between    two 
powerful  factions.     De  Wit,  the  chief  of  the  Lou- 
veftein  party,  who  had  long  directed  the  admini- 
ftration, thought  he  could  not  take  more  effectual 
means  to  deprefs  the  Orange  faction,  than  thofe  of 
difbanding  great  part  of  the  army,  difmifling  the 
old  officers  who  were  devoted  to  the  family  of 
Orange,   and  lupplying  their  places  with  the  fons 
and  kinimen  of  his  own   friends,    generally  raw 
youths,  who  had  never  feen  fervice,  were  utterly 
ignorant  of  difcipline,  and,  for  the  mofl  part,  ferved 
by  proxy  •,  fo  that  no  military  fpirit  remained.  The 
foldiers  were  defpifed  ;  the  fortifications  neglected  -, 
and  all  the  valour  and  difcipline  of  the  republic 
confined  to  the  navy,  which  was  the  object  of  the 
penflonary's   peculiar   care  and   infpection.     The 
States-general    at  firft  endeavoured   to  divert  the 
king  of  England  from  his  hoftile   intentions,  by 
conceffions  and  mbmifTions.      They  confented  to 
honour  his  flag  in  any  manner  he  mould  prefcribe; 
and   they  appointed    his    nephew  the  prince   of 
Orange  captain -general  and  admiral,    though  he 
had  not  yet  attained  the  twenty-third  year  of  his 
age  :  but  Charles   rejected  all  their  advances  •,  he 
was  bent  upon   the  deftruction   of  the   republic, 
without   paying  the  leaft  regard  to  the  interefi  of 
his  nephew. 
Battle  of         De  Wit  had  not  acted  with  his  ufual  vigilance, 
Soiebay.      in  making  preparations  for  the  threatened  in vafion. 
He  was  now  fenfible  of  the  extreme   hazard   to 
which   his  country  was   expofed  ;  and  reiblved  to 
make  one  powerful  effort  by  fea,  while  the  prince 
ofc  Orange  was  employed  in  making  levies,  and  re- 
eflablifning   difcipline    in    the  army.     De  Ruyter 

was 
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was  fent  to  fea  with  a  fleet  of  ninety  fhips  of  war,  A-  c- ,6?** 
befides  forty  frigates  and  firefhips,  and  Cornelius 
De  Wit  acted  en  board  as  deputy  from  the  States. 
Their  intention  was  to  prevent  the  junction  of  the 
French  and  Englifh  fleets  -,  but  this  was  already 
effected.  They  lay  at  anchor  in  Solebay,  to  the 
number  of  one  hundred  and  thirty  mips  of  the  line. 
The  duke  of  York  commanded  in  chief-,  the  earl 
of  Sandwich  acted  as  admiral  of  the  blue ;  and  the 
French  fquadron  was  conducted  by  the  marechal 
De  Etrees.  They  rode  at  anchor  in  fuch  diforder, 
that  the  earl  of  Sandwich  reprefented  to  the  duke 
the  danger  of  their  being  attacked  in  that  pofture  ; 
but  his  advice  was  neglected,  and  the  anfwer  he 
received  was  fuch  as  implied  a  fufpicion  of  his  cou- 
rage. Piqued  at  this  reflection,  he  refolved,  in 
cale  of  an  engagement,  to  conquer  orperifh.  On 
the  twenty-eighth  day  of  May,  the  Dutch  admiral 
bore  down  upon  them  fo  fuddenly,  that  they  were 
obliged  to  cut  their  cables  with  the  utmoft  precipi- 
tation, in  order  to  form  the  line  \  and  the  whole 
fleet  was  in  fuch  confufion,  that  the  mips  ran  foul 
of  one  another.  The  earl  of  Sandwich  made  hafte 
to  weather  the  headland,  and  oppofed  himfelf  to 
the  enemy  that  the  duke  might  have  time  to  reduce 
the  reft  of  the  fleet  into  order.  He  fuftained  a 
moil  furious  attack  from  the  braveft  of  the  enemy. 
He  repulfed  the  fhip  of  Van  Ghent,  after  that 
admiral  had  been  killed  in  the  engagement :  he 
deftroved  another  large  fhip  which  attempted  to 
board  him  •,  he  funk  three  firefhips  before  they 
were  near  enough  to  grapple  with  his  rigging. 
Though  fix  hundred  of  his  men  were  either  killed 
or  wounded,  and  his  fhip  was  dreadfully  fhattered 
by  the  fhot  of  the  enemy,  he  ftill  continued  to  ply 
his  artillery  without  ceafmg,  until  another  hrefhip 
ran  him  aboard  on  the  quarter.  Even  then  he 
might  have  efcaped   into  another  veiTel ;  but  the 
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A,c.  1672.  duke's  farcafm  had  made  fuch  an  impreffion  upon 
his  mind,  that  he  choie  rather  to  die  than  fufvive 
the  lofs  of  his  Ihip,  which,  being  blown  up,  he  and 
every  perfon  on  board  were  deftroyed.  In  the 
mean  time  the  duke  of  York  was  attacked  by  De 
Ruyter  \  and  they  engaged  each  other  ib  clofe  for 
two  hours,  that  the  Dutch  admiral  afterwards  de- 
clared this  was  the  moil:  obftinate  of  two  and  thirty 
actions  in  which  he  had  been  concerned.  The 
duke's  (hip  being  difabled,  he  was  obliged  to  move 
his  flag  on  board  of  another,  and  his  divifion  was 
in  danger  of  being  overpowered ;  when  Sir  Jofeph 
Jordon  who  fucceeded  Sandwich,  came  to  his  amft- 
ance.  The  battle  being  thus  reflored,  continued 
till  night,  when  the  Dutch  retired.  Victory  de- 
clared for  neither  fide,  though  it  was  claimed  by 
both  nations.  The  French  fquadron  was  very  little 
engaged  •,  and,  in  all  probability,  the  marechal  De 
Etrees  had  orders  to  keep  oft,  that  the  two  mari- 
time powers  might  deftroy  one  another. 
progrefs  of  Lewis  had  by  this  time  invaded  the  territories  of 
the  French  trie  States-general  on  the  fide  of  Germany.  He 
Umtecmo-  paffed  the  Meufe  at  Viiet,  reduced  Orfoi,  Burck, 
vinces.  Weiel,  Emerick,  and  Rhinbeg,  almoft  without  op- 
pofition.  Then  he  advanced  to  the  banks  of  the 
Rhine,  which  his  horfe  paffed  by  fwimming,  while 
his  infantry  croffed  it  in  boats  •,  and  a  few  Dutch 
regiments  that  appeared  on  the  other  fide,  retired 
with  precipitation.  Marechal  De  Turenne  took 
the  flrong  fort  of  Skink  in  a  few  days  •,  Arnheim, 
Knotzembourg,  and  Nimeguen,  furrendered  to 
him  at  the  firft  lummons.  Lewis  entered  Doer- 
bourg  without  refiflance :  his  forces  reduced 
Harderwick,  Amersiert,  Campen,  Rhenen,  Viane, 
Elberg,  Zwol,  Cuilemberg,  Wageninguen, 
Lochem,  and  Woerden.  Marechal  Luxembourg, 
with  the  troops  of  Munfter,  poiferTed  himfelf  of 
Groll  and  Deventer.      Utrecht  lent  deputies  with 
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offers  of  fubmiflion  to  the  French  king.  The  mar-  A- c.  l67** 
quis  of  Rochcfort  furprifed  Naerden,  within  three 
leagues  of  Amfterdam.  Fourteen  ftraggltrrs  ap- 
pearing before  Muyden,  received  the  keys  of  the 
town  from  the  magiftrates  ;  but  the  caftie  was  pre- 
ferved  by  a  female  fervant,  who  railed  up  the  draw- 
bridge, and  the  French  ftragglers  were  afterwards 
expelled :  the  cannon  of  this  fpn  refs  commands  the 
entrance  to  the  harbour  of  Amfteid-im.  The 
prince  of  Orange,  at  the  head  of  his  raw  dif- 
couraged  troops,  was  obliged  to  retreat  into  the 
province  of  Holland  before  the  victorious  en.  my, 
whofe  rapid  progrefs  overwhelmed  the  people  with 
condensation  and  defpair.  Lewis  had  now  fub- 
dued  the  three  provinces  of  Guelderland,  O  very  fie  J, 
and  Utrecht,  and  threatened  the  reft  with  immedi- 
ate fubjection.  The  populace,  and  all  thofe  who 
had  oppofed  the  Louveftein  party,  inflead  of  exert- 
ing themfelves  for  the  prefervation  of  their  liberties, 
exclaimed  againft  the  penfionary,  for  having  ne- 
glected the  means  of  defence.  Tliey  reviled  him 
as  the  partizan  of  France;  the  author  of  aj]  their 
calamities  ;  and  looked  upon  the  young  prince  of 
Orange  as  the  only  perfon  who  could  lave  them 
from  destruction.  In  the  midft  of  this  defpondence, 
the  magiftrates  of  Amfterdam  acted  up  to  the  nobie 
example  of  their  anceftors  :  they  obliged  the 
burgefTes  to  keep  watch  and  ward  ;  the  people 
were  armed  and  regulaily  paid  •,  fome  ufelefs  mips 
were  repaired,  and  furnifhed  with  artillery  for  the 
defence  of  the  city  •,  and  the  fluices  being  opened, 
the  whole  neighbourhood  was  laid  under  water. 
The  other  towns  followed  their  example  •,  fo  that 
the  whole  province  of  Holland  was  overflowed. 

Notwithstanding   thefe   precautions,   the  nobles  _,    . 
were  ftill   fo  much  influenced  by  their  fears,  that  terms  Fre- 
when  the  ftates  met  to  deliberate  upon  the  deplor-  L^by 
able  fituation  of  the  commonwealth,   they  voted 
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a.  0*1672  that,  provided  their  religion,  liberty,  and  fovereign 
power,  could  be  faved,  every  thing  elfe  fhould  be 
furrendered  to  the  conqueror.  Amfterdam  declared 
againft  treating  with  the  foe ;  but  this  oppofition 
being  over-ruled,  they  fent  ambafladors  to  deprecate 
the  wrath,  and  implore  the  companion  of  the 
French  and  Englifh  monarchs.  They  offered  to 
cede  Maeftricht,  and  all  the  frontier  towns  lying 
without  the  limits  of  thefeven  provinces,  to  Lewis, 
and  accommodate  him  with  a  large  fum  to  defray 
the  expence  of  the  war.  The  French  king  de- 
manded that  the  commodities  of  France  mould  be 
imported  duty-free  into  Holland ;  that  the  ilates 
would  permit  the  free  exercife  of  the  catholic  re- 
ligion, fhare  the  churches  between  them  and  the 
proteftants,  and  appoint  regular  falaries  for  their 
priefts  ;  that  they  mould  cede  to  him  all  the  fron- 
tier towns  of  the  republic,  together  with  Nimeguen, 
Skink,  Knotzembourg,  part  of  Guelderland,  the 
ifles  ofBommel  and  Voorn,  and  the  forts  of  St. 
Andrew,  Louveflein,  and  Crevecceur ;  that  they 
fhould  pay  twenty  millions  of  livres  for  the  expence 
of  the  war  •,  f;nd  a  yearly  embaffy  to  Paris,  with  a 
golden  medal,  as  an  acknowledgment  that  to  him 
they  owed  the  prefervation  of  that  liberty  which  his 
predecelfors  had  enabled  their  dates  to  acquire; 
that  they  mould  give  entire  fatisfa&ion  to  the  king 
of  England  ;  and,  within  ten  days,  fignify  their 
alfent  to  thefe  propofals :  in  which  cafe  he  would 
evacuate  his  conquefts. 

Their  envoys  difpatched  to  London  met  with  a 

«  JL, 

very  harfh  reception  from  the  court,  though  they 
excited  the  companion  of  the  people.  Charles 
himfelf  b?gan  to  be  uneafy  at  the  rapid  progrefs  of 
his  ally.  He  forefaw  that  the  entire  conqueft  of 
Holland  would  be  a  formidable  acceffion  of  power 
to  Lewis,  who  might  forget  his  engagements,  and 
think  it  his  intereit  to  leave  the  king  of  England 

in 
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in  dependence  upon  his  fubjecls :  befides,  he  was  A-c- l67* 
eager  to  fhare  thefpoils  of  the  Dutch  republic.  He 
difmified  their  ambafiadors,  and  fent  the  duke  of 
Buckingham,  with  the  earls  of  Arlington  and  Hal- 
lifax,  to  negotiate  with  Lewis  on  the  prefent  pof- 
ture  of  affairs.  They  repaired  to  Utrecht,  where 
the  French  king  refided  with  his  court,  renewed 
the  league  between  him  and  Charles,  and  inferted  a 
claufe,  that  no  peace  fhould  be  made  with  Holland, 
but  by  common  confent.  Then  they  produced  Demands  of 
their  mailer's  demands  upon  the  ftates,  importing,  theEngiiflv 
that  the  Dutch  mould  do  honour  to  the  Englifh 
flag,  without  any  limitation  •,  banifh  all  the  king's 
enemies  and  calumniators  •,  pay  a  million  fterling 
towards  the  charges  of  the  war,  as  well  as  ten 
thoufand  pounds  yearly  for  liberty  to  fifh  on  the 
Britifh  feas ;  fhare  the  trade  of  the  Eaft  Indies ;  in- 
vert the  prince  of  Orange  with  the  hereditary 
dignity  of  ftadtholder ;  and  deliver  into  the  king's 
hands  the  ides  of  Walcheren,  Cadfant,  Goree,  and 
Voorn,  together  with  the  town  and  caftle  of  Sluys, 
as  fecurity  for  the  performance  of  articles. 

Thefe  cruel  demands  reduced  the  people  of  Hoi-  The  princa 
land  to  defpair.  The  Orange  faction  took  this  J^™*8 
opportunity  to  inflame  their  refentment  againft  the  ftadtholder, 
penfionary  and  his  brother,  who  became  the  objects, 
of  popular  hatred  and  execration.  They  demanded 
the  repeal  of  the  perpetual  edict,  by  which  they  had 
engaged  upon  oath,  that  they  would  never  acknow- 
ledge the  prince  of  Orange  as  ftadtholder.  The 
two  brothers  dill  continued  to  oppofe  the  repeal, 
from  motives  of  true  patriotifm.  At  length  the 
populace  broke  through  all  reftraint.  By  an  infur- 
reclion  at  Dort,  the  burgomafters  were  compelled 
to  fign  a  repeal  of  the  edict.  The  people  at  Am- 
fterdam,  Rotterdam,  Middleburgh,  and  the  Hague, 
rofe  in  arms  againft  their  magiitrates,  and  obliged 
them  to  declare  in  favour  of  the  prince  of  Orange. 
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John  De  Wit  had  been  aflaulted,  and  left  feemingly 
dead  upon  the  flreet ;  his  brother  Cornelius  was 
befet  by  ruffians  in  his  own  houfe  at  Dort ;  and, 
being  fick,  was  with  great  difficulty  protected  by 
his  fervants :  the  gallant  De  Ruyter  was  infulted 
in  the  fame  manner  at  Amfterdam.  Cornelius  De 
Wit  was  accufed  by  an  infamous  barber  of  a  defign 
againfl  the  life  of  the  prince  of  Orange.  Though 
the  charge  was  improbable  and  abfurd,  the  multi- 
tude howled  for  juftice ;  and  his  judges,  intimidat- 
ed by  their  clamour,  condemned  him  to  the  tor- 
ture. This  he  endured  with  unfhaken  fortitude* 
protefting  his  innocence  ;  and,  between  whiles,  re- 
peating the  beautiful  ode  of  Horace,  beginning 
with  "  Juftum  et  tenacem  propofiti  virum."  He 
was,  neverthelefs,  deprived  of  his  offices,  and  un- 
derwent the  fentence  of  banifhment.  The  penfi- 
onary  refolved  to  accompany  him  in  his  exile,  and 
repaired  to  the  prifon  where  he  lay,  in  order  tocon- 
fole  him  in  his  adverfity.  The  bafe-born  multi- 
tude afTembled  in  a  tumultuous  manner,  broke 
down  the  prifon-doors,  dragged  out  the  unfor- 
tunate brothers,  embrued  their  favage  hands  in  the 
blood  of  thofe  virtuous  patriots,  who  had  deferved 
fo  well  of  their  country,  and  treated  their  dead 
bodies  with  the  moll  barbarous  indignity. 

By  the  unworthy  fate  of  thofe  two  fons  of  liberty, 
the  prince  of  Orange  acquired  the  whole  admini- 
flratjon  of  Holland  and  Zealand :  the  young  prince, 
John  Cafimer,  of  NafFau,  now  under  theguardian- 
iliip  of  his  mother,  was  ftadtholder  of  Friezland 
and  Groningen  •,  and  the  other  three  provinces 
were  in  the  hands  of  the  enemy.  Lewis  no  fooner 
underftood  that  the  prince  of  Orange  was  elevated 
to  the  dignity  of  ftadtholder,  than  he  attempted  to 
bribe  him  over  to  his  intereft,  by  offering  to  make 
him  fovereign  of  Holland  •,  but  he  rejected  the  pro- 
pofal  with  difdain.      The  duke  of  Buckingham, 
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viiiting  this  young  prince  on  his  return  to  England  A,c*  ,67* 
from  Utrecht,  exhorted  him  to  put  himfelf  wholly 
under  the  protection  of  his  uncle  the  king  of  Eng- 
land.    When  he  exprefTed  a  regard  for  his  country, 
the  duke  faid,  "  You  fee  your  country  is  already 
u  loft."     "  There  is  one  way  (replied  the  prince) 
<c  of  avoiding  fuch  a  fight ;  and  that  is,  to  die  in 
"  the  laft  ditch."      The  ftadtholder  was  naturally 
phlegmatic,   referved,    and   thoughtful,    well    ac- 
quainted v*ith  the  ftrength  and  intereft  of  his  coun- 
try.    To  the  care  of  John  De  Wit,   the  profeffed 
enemy  of  his  greatnefs,  he  owed  a  liberal  education : 
he  pofTefTed  a  great  (hare  of  courage  and  fortitude, 
and  was  extremely  tenacious  of  his  purpofe.     At 
an  extraordinary  affembly  of  the  flates,    he,   in  a 
fpeech  that  lafted  three  hours,  reprefented  the  per- 
nicious confluences  of  accepting  the  terms  pro- 
pcfed   by  the   king  of  France ;  encouraged  them 
with  foiid  reafons  to  hope  that  they  mould  itill  be 
able  to  defend  their  liberties ;    demonftrated  the 
po/Tibility  of  raifmg  money  to  defray  tne  enormous 
expence  of  fuch  a  war ;  and  concluded  with  faying, 
that  religion  and  liberty  could  not   be  purchafed  at 
too  dear  a  price.     The  ftaies  liftened  to  him  with 
amazement :  they  were  aitonifhed  at  the  extent  of 
his  knowledge,   and  the  folidity  of  his  arguments  : 
they  were  animated  by  the  fpirit  of  their  young 
ftadtholder.     That  grief  and  dejection,   which  had 
fo  long  appeared  in  their  countenances  now  vanifh- 
ed ;    they  recovered    the  faculty   of  recollection, 
which  feemed  to  have  been  buried  under  their  mis- 
fortunes ;    and-  began    to   exert   themfeives  with 
vigour  in  defence  of  their  country. 

Lewis,  feeing  a  flop  put  to  his  conquefts  by  the  Dl\en  powv* 
inundation  of  Holland,   left  the  duke  of  Luxem-  f^j^ 
burgh  at  Utrecht,  and  marched  into  Flanders,  from  the  Dutch, 
whence  he  haftened  to  Paris,  where  he  was  received 
with  mere  fulfome  adulation  than  had  ever  been 
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a  c.  i672  paid  to  any  European  prince  fince  the  diflblution 
of  the  Roman  empire.     The  paffage  of  the  Rhine, 
which  he  had  beheld  at  a  wary  diflance,  and  which 
his  troops  had  performed  almofi  without  cppofkion, 
was   celebrated   in  .profe  and  verfe,   as  an  exploit 
equal  to  that  of  Alexander  in  palling  the  Granicus; 
and  the  epithet  of  "  Great"  was  bellowed  upon  him 
by  the  fervile   flattery  of  his  fubje&s,   though  he 
had  not  the  leaft  ingredient  of  heroifm  in  his  whole 
compofuion.       He  was  on  this  occafion  accom- 
panied by  the  duke  of  Monmouth,  who  command- 
ed fix  thoufand  Englifh  auxiliaries,  that  reinforced 
Lewis  in  confequence  of  the  treaty  between  the  two 
monarchs.     All  the  neutral  powers  in  Europe  were 
alarmed  at  the  rapidity  of  the  French  conquefts, 
well  knowing  how  formidable  Lev/is  would  become 
by  the  reduction  of  Holland.     The  emperor,  and 
fbme  other  princes  in  Germany,  promifed  to  efpoufe 
the  caufe  of  the  Dutch.      Spain  fent  a  body  of 
troops  to  their  affi fiance ;  and  the  prince  of  Orange 
made  furprifing  efforts  to  alTemble  an  army  capable 
of  looking  the  enemy  in  the  face.     The  bifhop  of 
Munfter  was  obliged  to  abandon  the  fiege  of  Gro- 
ningen  with  lofs   and  dishonour.     The  ftadtholder 
made   an   attempt   upon  Naerdenj    but  Luxem- 
burgh,  attacking   his    intrenchments    by  furprize, 
obliged  him  to  defift  from  the  enterprize. 
Proceedings      The  chief  hope  of  the  Dutch  centered  in  the  Eng- 
oftheEng-  ijfh  parliament,  which  they  believed  would  open  its 
racj.zv *'     eyes  to  the  real   intereft  of  the  kingdom,  and  take 
meafures  for  putting  an  end  to  a  war  fo  oppoflte  to 
the  advantage  of  their  country  :  but,  in  this  hope, 
they  were    difappointed    by    another    prorogation. 
t  met       Charles,  refolving  to  make  new   levies,    thought 
Temple      proper   to   ke  p  the  exchequer  ftill  fhut ;  though 
Rapm        tne  tjme  was  e{apfccj^   at  {-he  expiration  of  which  he 

had  faithfully  promifed  it  mould  be  opened.     He 
excufed  himfelf,  however^  in   a  proclamation,  ob- 

ferving, 
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fervings  that  the  war  dill  continued,  though  he  hadA,c-  l6~2' 
done  all  that  lay  in  his  power  to  promote  a  pacifi- 
cation. Sir  Henry  Coventry  was  now  appointed 
fecretary  of  (late;  lord  Clifford  rewarded  with  the 
treafurer's  flaff,  and  the  dignity  of  duke  conferred 
upon  Lauderdale  ;  fo  that  the  cabal  feemed  to  t.  i- 
umph  in  their  councils,  and  frcurely  enjoyed  their 
penfions  from  France,  the  infamous  wages  of  trea- 
chery and  corruption.  At  length  the  parliament A,c' l673# 
reaffembled  in  the  beginning  of  February  ;  and,  at 
the  recommendation  of  the  court,  chofe  Sir  John 
Charleton  their  fpeaker,  Turner,  who  hitherto  pof- 
feffed  the  chair,  having  been  created  a  baron  of  the 
exchequer.  The  king,  in  his  fpeech,  having  men- 
tioned the  war,  and  referred  them  to  the  declara- 
tion for  the  caufes  and  neceffity  of  that  meafure, 
obferved  that  his  indulgence  in  favour  of  the  non- 
conform! (Is  had  produced  a  very  good  effecf,  in  fe- 
curing  the  peace  of  the  kingdom.  He  faid,  the 
favour  granted  to  catholicks  was  as  little  as  he 
could  fhew,  considering  their  fervkes  and  fidelity 
to  him  and  his  father :  he  told  them  plainly,  that 
he  fhould  take  all  forts  of  contradiction  in  evil  part, 
and  was  determined  to  fupport  his  declaration  on 
that  fubjecl.  He  took  notice  of  afufpicion  he  had 
incurred,  of  having  levied  land-forces  to  controul 
the  laws  and  invade  the  property  of  the  fubjecls : 
he  declared  there  was  a  neceffity  for  having  a  greater 
number  for  the  next  campaign;  therefore  hehoped 
they  would  take  that  circumilance  into  con  fide- 
ration.  He  concluded  with  an  affurance  that 
he  would  maintain  the  true  protectant  religion  as 
eilablifhed  in  the  church  of  England  ;  and  that  the 
liberty  and  property  of  his  fubjecls  fhould  be  pre- 
ferved  inviolate.  The  earl  of  Shaftfbury,  as  lord 
chancellor,  enlarged  upon  the  fame  fubjecls,  in  a 
long  fpeech  replete  with  the  moil  impudent  falf- 
hooJs,  the  moil  palpable  abiurdity,  and  the  groffen: 
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a.  c.  1673.  adulation.  He  afferted  that  this  was  the  parlia- 
ment's war,  undertaken  by  their  advice  againft  an 
iniblmt  people,  who  aimed  at  univerfal  empire;  a 
nation  whole  exiitence  was  incompatible  with  the 
intereft  of  Great-Britain  •,  "  they  muft  be  exter- 
"  minated  (laid  he)  Delenda  ell  Carthago.  If 
ct  you  fufferthem  to  rife  aga;n,  remember  that  the 
*'  {rates  of'  Holland  are  the  perpetual  enemies  of 
"  England,  both  from  intereft  and  inclination.^ 
He  extolled  the  king  as  the  bell:  prince  that  ever  fat 
upon  tne  throne ;  as  the  reftorer  of  liberty  and  the 
Englifh  church,  for  which  his  father  had  fuffered  j 
in  which  he  h.mfeif  had  been  born  and  educated  ; 
and  to  which  he  had  adhered  in  his  greateft  diftrefs 
with  the  mod  fcrupulous  attachment,  notwithfland- 
ing  the  great  offers  by  which  he  was  tempted  to 
renounce  his  religion.  He  recommended  a  fupply 
to  their  ferious  confideration,  defiringthat  it  might 
be  fpeedy  and  effectual.  He  concluded  with  thefe 
words,  "  Let  us  blefs  God  and  the  king,  that  our 
"  religion  is  fafe;  that  the  church  is  committed  to 
"  the  care  of  a  prince,  from  whom  we  have  no- 
*c  thing  to  fear  for  our  parliaments,  liberties,  and 
property.  What  more  can  a  good  Englifhman 
afk,  except  that  God  will  be  pleafed  togrant  his  ma- 
«c  jefty  a  long  and  happy  reign  •,  and  that  the  triple 
*'  alliance  between  king,  parliament,  and  peopie, 
cc  may  never  be  broken  or  impaired."  The  com- 
mons, in  ft?  ad  of  complying  with  the  meafures  of 
the  king,  began  the  feffion  by  vindicating  their  own 
privileges.  The  chancellor  had  iffued  writs  for  fil- 
ling the  vacant  feats  in  parliament,  and  new  mem- 
bers had  been  circled  $  but  now  the  houfe  voted 
fhofe  writs  and  elections  illegal,  and  the  new  mem- 
bers were  expelled.  The  commons  were  extremely 
diffati'fied  with  the  king's  conduct  •  they  disap- 
proved of  the  war,  and  refolved  to  demand  that  the 
grievances  of  the  nation  mould  be  redicffed  :  but 
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that  they  might  not  be  fufpe&ed  of  difaffecYion  or  a.c.  I673, 
ur.feafonable  refentment,  they  voted  a  tax  of  twenty 
thoufand  pounds  per  month,  for  eighteen  months, 
to  anfwer  the  king's  extraordinary  occafions.     But 
they  did  not  even  mention  the  war,  and  refolved  that 
the  money  -  bill  fhould  go  hand  in  hand  with  theredrefs 
of  grievances.  They  prefented  an  addrefs  againftthe 
king's  declaration  for  liberty  of  confeience,  obferving 
that  the  penal  laws  could  not  be  fufpended  but  by  act 
of  parliament  •,  and  befeechinghismajefty  to  remove 
all  doubts  and  fears  from  the  hearts  of  his  faithful 
fubjects.     He  anfwered,  that  he  was  forry  a  ftep 
he  had  taken  for  the  peace  of  the  kingdom  fhould 
produce  any  uneafinefs  in  the  houfe  of  commons, 
or  give  them  caule  to  call  in  queflion  his  undoubt- 
ed power  in  ecclefiaftical  matters,   which  he  fhould 
never  have  thought  of  ufing,  but  for  the  advan- 
tage of  his  fubje&s.    He  declared  his  intention  was 
not  ro  invade  or  renounce  the  advice  of  his  parlia- 
ment •,  and,  that  if  they  would  prepare  a  bill  for 
the  fame  purpofes,  that  fhould  be  more  effectual  for 
preferving  the  tranquillity  of  church  and  (late,  and 
prefent  it  in  a  fuitable  manner,    he  would  convince 
them  of  his  readinefs  to  concur  with  every  meafure 
that  fhould  be  judged  neceffary  for  the  benefit  of 
the  kingdom.     In  another  addrefs,  the  commons 
gave  him  to  underfland,  that  his  anfwer  was  not 
fufBcient  to  remove  their  fears  and  fufpicions,  ari- 
fing  from  his  arrogating  a  power  of  difpenfing  with 
penal  laws  :  a  power,  which  they  faid  his  predecef- 
fors  had  never  pretended  to  exercife  :  a  claim,    by 
which  he  might  interrupt  the   courfe  of  the  laws, 
and  change  the  whole  legiflaiive  power,  redding  in 
the  king  and  the  two  houfes  of  parliament ;  they 
therefore    implored  a  more  clear    and  fatisfaclory 
anfwer.     He   replied,    it  was   an   affair  of  confe- 
quence,  and  he  would  take  time   to  confider  their 
addrefs.     Charleton,  the  fpeaker,  defiring  to  refign 
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a.c.  1673.  t]ie  chair,  on  account  of  his  ill  ftate  of  health,  was 

fucceeded  by  Sir  Edward  Seymour. 
Thepresby-  The  cabal  had  mifreckoned  on  the  intereft  of  the 
t5rrnh°d  Pref°yterians,  which  they  thought  to  fecure  by  the 
daration  for  declaration  of  indulgence.  That  fed:  perceived  the 
liberty  of  £Ylft  0f  t|ie  court  was,  under  fhelter  of  them,  to  fa- 
vour the  Roman-catholics  ;  that  the  miniftry  pur- 
fued  arbitrary  meafures  ;  that  the  king  had  involv- 
ed the  nation  in  an  unjuft  and  expenfive  war  with 
their  natural  allies,  and  afTembled  an  army,  which 
was  encamped  in  the  neighbourhood  of  London, 
in  all  probability  to  over- awe  the  deliberations  of 
the  parliament.  Alderman  Love,  one  of  the  chiefs 
'of  the  prefbyterian  party,  fpoke  in  the  houfe  with 
great  fpirit  againft  the  declaration  ;  and  his  difin- 
tereited  behaviour  on  this  occafion  made  fuch  im- 
preflion  on  the  commons,  that  they  brought  in  a 
bill  for  the  relief  of  proteftant  nonconforming.  It 
paffed  the  lower  houfe  without  oppofition  •,  but  the 
lords  propofed  fome  amendments,  with  which  the 
commons  would  not  comply ;  and,  before  the  affair 
could  be  ccmpromifed,  the  king  prorogued  the 
parliament.  In  the  mean  time,  the  lords  and  com- 
mons joined  in  an  addrefs  againft  the  Roman  catho- 
lics, defiling  that  the  laws  might  be  rigoroufly 
executed  againft  priefts  and  jefuits  :  that  all  officers 
and  perfons  in  public  employments  in  the  army, 
fhould  take  the  oaths  of  allegiance  and  fupremacy, 
and  receive  the  communion  according  to  the 
form  of  the  church  of  England.  He  publifhed  a 
proclamation  according  to  cuftom  •,  but  this  did 
not  fatisfy  the  commons,  who  refolved  to  prepare 
a  bill  that  mould  effectually  remedy  the  evil  of 
which  they  complained  •,  and  they  were  decermined 
againft  paiiingthe  fupplies,  until  the  declaration  for 
liberty  of  conscience  fhould  be  recalled. 

Charles  now  found  his  affairs  at  a  very  delicate 
crifis  :  the  queftion  was,  whether  he  mould  pull  off 
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the  mafk,  and  break  with  his  parliament,  or  facri-  A>  c  ,673» 
fice  his  prerogative,    and  own   himfelf  dependent  The  king 
upon  their  power  and   affection.     The  cabal  werefJeasvio" 

it  i.  m  lent  ccuii" 

divided  in  opinion.     The  majority  advifed  him  to  feh. 
fhake  off  all  reftraint,  and  avail    himfelf  of  the 
army  which   lay  encamped  on  Black-heath,   under 
the  command  of  Schomberg,  a  German  proteftant, 
of  great  reputation  in  war.     Lauderdale  undertook 
to  bring  a  itrong  body  of  forces  from  Scotland,  to 
affift  in    fubduing  the  parliament.     Buckingham 
offered  to  ieize  thofe  members  of  the  lower  houfe 
who  oppofed  the  court -meafures.     The  fame  vio- 
lent counfels  were  efpoufed  by  Shaftfbury  and  Clif- 
ford :  but  Arlington,  from  a  timorous  temper,  was 
for  more  moderate  meafures,     The   French  king 
exhorted  Charles  to  make  peace  with  the  parlia- 
ment,   as  he  could  not  of  himfelf  maintain  the 
whole  war.     The  concubines,  afraid  of  fuffering 
in  the  general  confufion  that  would  enfue,  impor- 
tuned him  to  embrace  pacific  meafures  •,  and  this 
conduct  being  the  beft  fuited  to  his  own  indolent 
and  unwarlike  difpofition,  he  refolved  to  gratify  the 
commons.     Shaftfbury  perceiving  the  king's  want 
of  refolution,  began  to  dread  a  parliamentary  in- 
quiry •,  from  the  danger  of  which,  that  he  might 
fkreen  himfelf  in  time,  he  in  the  moft  abrupt  man- 
ner, entered  into  all  the  violence  of  the  oppofition. 
He  was  received  with  open  arms  by  the  chiefs  of 
thofe  who  were  diftinguiihed   by  the  name  of  the 
Country  Party  :  they  knew  his  flrength,    and  tri- 
umphed  in  the  acquisition.     He  now  preffed  the 
king  to  a  compliance  with  the  parliament ;  and 
Charles,  fending  for  the  declaration,  broke  the  feal 
with  his  own  hand.     On  the  eighth  day  of  March, 
he  repaired  to  the  houfe  of  peers,   where  he  defired 
the  commons  to  difpatch  the  bufmefs  of  the  fup- 
ply  -,  and  aiTured  them,  that  he  would  grant  his 
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a.  c.  i671.  afTent  to  every  bill  calculated  to  redrefs  their  grie- 
vances. 
Zwtfik"      The  two  houfes  were  fo  well  pleafed  with  this  af- 
ths  tsfl-aa.  furance,  that  they  went  in  a  body  to  thank  his  ma- 
jefty  for  his  mofl  gracious  declaration.     Neverthe- 
lefs,  they  foon  palled  the  famous  teft-acl,  import- 
ing, That  every  perfon  in  office  or  employment, 
fhould  take  the  oaths  of  allegiance  and  fupremacy  ; 
receive  the  facrament  in  fome  parifh-church  before 
competent   witneffes,  and  fubfcribe  a  declaration, 
renouncing  all  belief  of  the  real  prefence  in  the  eu- 
charift.     They  likewife  brought  in  another  bill  for 
preventing  marriages  between   protectants  and  pa- 
pifts :  this  was  levelled  againft  a  match  now  in  agi- 
tation between  the   duke  of  York  and  the  arch- 
dutchefs  of   Infpruck.     Then  the  commons  pre- 
fented  two  addreffes  upon  grievances ;  one  relating 
to  England,  and  the  other  to  Ireland.     In  the  firft, 
they  demanded  that  a  new  duty  laid  upon  coals,  by 
order  of  council,    mould  be  fuppreffed ;  that  fol- 
diers  mould  not  be  quartered  in  private   houfes  ; 
that  the  forces  fhould  be  difbanded  at  the  conclufion 
of  the  war  ;  and  that  the  practice  of  prefling  men 
into  the  fervice  mould  be  difcontinued.     The  pe- 
tition concerning  Ireland  related  chiefly  to  religious 
grievances ;    but,  among   other  articles,   they  re- 
quefted  that  colonel  Richard  Talbot,  agent  for  the 
catholics   in  that  kingdom,   mould  be  diverted  of 
all  employment,  civil  or  military,  and  be   denied 
accefs  to  his  majefty's  perfon.     The  king  made  a 
favourable  anfwer  *,  and  then  the  money  bill  pafTed 
without  oppofuion.     When    the    telt-acl  received 
the  royal  aftenr,   a  bill  of  indemnity  likewife  pafTed 
to  fkreen  the  minifters  from  all  inquiry  :    then  the 
catholic   officers   quitted  their  employments  ;    the 
duke  of  York  refigned  the  lucrative  office  of  lord- 
high-admiral  5  and  lord  Clifford  gave  up  his  trea- 
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furers-ftafF,  which  was  beftowed  upon  Sir  Thomas  A- c>  ,6^« 
Ofborne,  afterwards  created  earl  of  Danby. 

Prince  Rupert  being  appointed  admiral  of  the  Three  en- 
fleet,  began  to  make  preparations  for  going  to  fea,  h^ST** 
but  was  thwarted  by  his  captains,  who  were  gene-  *nglifh  an* 
rally  devoted  to  the  duke,  and  refented  his  difmif-  fle"^.1 
fion  :    Sir  Edward  Spragge  and  the  earl  of  Oflbry 
acted  as  inferior  admirals.     Having  been  joined  by 
the  French  fquadron  under  D'Etrees,   they  fleered 
towards  the  coafts  of  Holland,  to  the  number  of 
one  hundred  and   forty  fail,    comprehending  fri- 
gates and  firefhips,  and,  on  the  twenty-eighth  day 
of  May,  attacked  the  Dutch  fleet,  under  De  Ruy- 
ter,  near  Schoenvelt  ;  but  neither  fide  had  caufe 
to   boaft  of  the  victory.     The  enemy  retired  into 
their  own  harbours,   and  ufed  fuch  diligence  in  re- 
fitting their  mips,  that  in  a  week  they  again  pre- 
fented  themfelves  to  the  combined  fleets  of  Eng- 
land and  France.     On  the  fourteenth  of  June  they 
met  off  Fluftiing,  where  they  cannonaded  one  ano- 
ther without  coming  to  a  clofe  engagement,  and 
were  parted  by  tempeftuous  weather  before  any  con- 
fiderable  damage  was  done  on  either  fide.     Prince 
Rupert  was  averfe  to  the  war,  and  for  that  reafon 
perhaps  acted  with  the  lefs  activity.    The  duke  ftill 
influenced  the  conduct  of  the  admiralty;  and,  from 
private  pique  to  prince  Rupert,  kept  the  fleet  in 
continual  want  of  neceiTaries  and  provifion;  fo  that 
he  was  obliged  to  return  into  harbour  to  be  fup- 
plied.     He  was  no  fooner  in  condition  to  goto  fea, 
than  he  fleered  his  courfe  to  the  Texei ;  and,  on  the 
eleventh  day  of  Auguit,    fell  in  with   the  Dutch 
fleet,  commanded  by  De  Ruyter  and  Tromp,  who 
were  now  perfectly  reconciled  by  the  mediation  of 
the  prince  of  Orange.  When  the  action  began,  De 
Ruyter  fingled  out  prince  Rupert ;  Tromp  oppofed 
himfelf  to   Sir   Edward  Spragge  ;  and  Brankert, 
their  rear-admiral,  bore  up  to  the  marechal  D'Et- 
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a.  c.  1673. rees.  This  battle  was  fought  with  furprifing  emtf* 
lation  by  the  Englifh  and  Dutch  officers  •,  but  the 
French  kept  aloof,  in  fuch  a  manner,  that  Bran- 
kert  fhot  a-head  to  the  affiftance  of  De  Ruyter; 
and  prince  Rupert  being  feparated  from  the  divi- 
fion  of  Sir  John  Chichely,  was  quite  furrounded 
by  the  enemy,  and  expofed  to  a  mod  dreadful  fire. 
He  fought  with  his  ufual  courage,  and  manifefted 
fuch  conduct  as  he  had  never  difplayed  before.  He 
difengaged  himfelf  with  wonderful  dexterity  ;  and, 
joining  Chichely,  bore  down  to  the  affiftance  of 
Spragge,  who  was  almofl  overpowered  by  Tromp 
and  his  fquadron.  The  Royal  Prince,  in  which  he 
fought,  was  mattered  in  fuch  a  manner,  that  he 
was  obliged  to  fhift  his  flag  to  the  St.  George ; 
Tromp  for  the  fame  reafon  moved  from  the  Golden 
Lion  to  the  Comet  •,  and  the  action  was  renewed 
with  redoubled  violence,  until  the  St.  George  was 
quite  difabled  :  then  Spragge  took  to  his  boat,  in 
order  to  hoift  his  flag  on  board  of  another  fhip ; 
but  the  pinnace  being  funk  by  a  cannon-ball,  this 
gallant  officer  periflied.  The  earl  of  OfTory  dif- 
tinguifhed  himfelf  by  his  extraordinary  valour  and 
perfeverance  ;  but,  after  the  death  of  Spragge,  he 
found  himfelf  hard  prelTed  by  the  enemy.  Prince 
Rupert  perceiving  that  whole  divifion  almofl  totally 
difabled,  fent  three  firefhips  among  the  Dutch  fleet, 
which  was  like  wife  greatly  damaged ;  and  made 
fignal  for  the  French  fquadron  to  bear  down  and  en- 
gage. Had  they  obeyed  this  order,  while  the  ene- 
my were  in  confufion,  occafioned  by  the  firefhips, 
in  all  probability  the  Englifh  would  have  obtained 
a  complete  victory.  But  the  French  marechal  paid 
no  regard  to  the  fignal  -9  and  the  majority  of  the 
Engliih  fhips  had  been  fo  roughly  handled,  that 
the  prince  could  not  purfue  his  advantage :  he 
therefore  collected  his  draggled  fhips,  and  hauled 
off  to  the  Englifh  more,  leaving  the  victory  un- 
decided. 
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The  king  of  Sweden  having  offered  his  media- A-c- Vi- 
rion, a  congrefs  was  opened  at  Cologn  *,  but  the  progrefs  of 
two  monarchs  infilled  nearly  on  the  terms  which  l£e  war  ?* 
they  had  already  impofed ;  and  the  ftates  having  nent?" 
recollected  themfelves  from  their  panic,  funk  every 
day  in  their  offers,  as  their  affairs  began  to  affume 
a  more  favourable  afpect.  Spain  and  France  had 
come  to  an  open  rupture  :  the  emperor  had  de- 
clared in  their  favour,  and  lent  an  army  into  the 
field,  under  the  command  of  the  famous  Monte- 
cuculi,  who  found  means  to  baffle  the  vigilance  of 
Turenne,  and,  by  a  fudden  march,  inverted  Bonne 
on  the  Upper  Rhine,  before  the  marechal  was 
aware  of  his  defign.  The  prince  of  Orange  hav- 
ing taken  Naerdin,  and,  by  the  moft  artful  conduct, 
left  all  the  French  generals  behind  him,  joined  the 
Imperialifts,  and  Bonne  furrendered  in  a  few  days. 
They  reduced  feveral  other  places  in  the  electorate 
of  Cologn  :  and  the  communication  between  France 
and  the  United  Provinces  being  cut  off,  Lewis 
abandoned  all  his  conquefts,  except  Maeftricht, 
which  he  had  taken  during  this  campaign.  The 
Dutch  ambaffadors  at  the  congrefs  now  talked  in 
very  lofty  terms ;  and  thofe  of  France  and  Eng- 
land retired  from  Cologn,  on  pretence  of  the  violence 
offered  to  the  count  de  Furftenberg,  plenipotentiary 
for  the  elector  of  Cologn.  This  nobleman  was 
apprehended  by  order  of  the  emperor,  as  a  fub  - 
jecl  of  the  empire,  who  had  betrayed  his  country ; 
and  the  two  kings  refufed  to  treat  until  he  mould 
be  fet  at  liberty. 

The  emperor,  in  another  inftance,  manifefled  his  Match  he. 
contempt  for  the  king  of  England  and  his  concerns  tween  the 
Propofals  had  been  made  for  a  marriage  between  y0rk°and 
the  duke  of  York  and  a  princefs  of  the  Infpruck  thePrincefs 
branch  of  the  houfe  of  Auftria  :  but  the  emperor ( 
becoming  a  widower  in  the  courfe  of  this  year,  ef- 
poufed  the  lady  5  and  the  duke  of  York  was  oblig- 
ed to  turn  his  eyes  to  another  quarter.     He  now 
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a.  c.  1673. pitched  upon  Mary,  fitter  of  Francis  duke  of  Mo- 
dena,  whom  Lewis  XIV.  declared  an  adopted 
daughter  of  France  ;  engaging  at  the  fame  time  to 
pay  her  portion.  The  propofal  was  immediately 
accepted,  and  the  marriage  folemnized  by  proxy ; 
the  earl  of  Peterborough  reprefenting  the  duke's 
A^"ft  perfon.  The  commons  meeting  after  a  proroga- 
commons  tion,  petitioned  the  king  that  he  would  prevent 
xemonilrate*  the  match  between  the  duke  and  the  princefs  of 
Modena  •,  and  takecare  that  his  brother  fhould  marry 
no  lady  of  the  catholic  perfuafion.  To  this  addrefs 
the  king  replied,  that  the  duke's  marriage  was  al- 
ready confummated  by  proxy ;  and  that  he  could 
not  iuppofe  it  would  be  difagreeable  to  the  com- 
mons, as  they  had  never  exprefTed  the  leaft  difTatis- 
faction  at  the  propofal  of  the  other  match  between 
his  brother  and  a  catholic  princefs,  which  had  been 
fo  long  in  agitation. 

The  houfe  was  not  fatisfied  with  this  anfwer,  and 
refolved  to  prefent  another  addrefs,  containing 
their  reafons  for  oppofing  the  marriage.  Charles, 
in  a  fpeech  to  the  parliament,  had  mentioned  the 
congrefs  at  Cologn  ;  giving  them  to  underftand, 
that  his  ambafladors  had  been  treated  with  con- 
tempt by  thofe  of  the  States  general,  who  feemed 
averfe  to  all  reafonable  terms  of  accommodation. 
He  therefore  demanded  a  fpeedy  fupply  for  the 
maintenance  of  the  war ;  delired  they  would  dif- 
charge  the  debt  he  had  contracted  with  the  ban- 
kers and  goldfmiths,  who  were  ruined  by  his  flop- 
ping payment  at  the  exchequer  ;  and  he  promifed 
to  maintain  the  religion,  liberty,  and  property  of 
his  fubjects.  The  chancellor  expatiated  upon  the 
fame  topics  •,  but  neither  his  eloquence,  nor  the 
king's  importunity,  made  the  leaft  impreftion  upon 
the  commons.  They  adjourned  the  houfe,  and 
afterwards  began  to  take  his  majefty's  fpeech  into 
confideration.     In  a  committee  of  the  whole  houfe, 

they 
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they  refolved,  That  no  fupply  fliould  be  granted  A> c-  ,673« 
to  the  king,  nor  any  impofition  laid  upon  the.fub- 
jecls,  before  the  final  payment  of  the  laft  aid, 
amounting  to  one  million  two  hundred  and  thirty- 
eight  thoufand  feven  hundred  and  fifty  pounds ;  nor 
until  the  kingdom  mould  be  fecured  againft  the 
defigns  of  popery,  and  all  the  national  grievances 
redrefTed  ;  unlefs  the  obftinacy  of  the  Dutch,  in 
refufing  reafonable  terms  of  peace,  mould  render 
fuch  fupply  neceilary  for  the  defence  of  the  nation. 
At  the  fame  time,  they  petitioned  for  a  general  faft, 
as  if  the  kingdom  had  been  in  imminent  danger. 
Then  the  houfe  went  in  a  body  to  the  king,  with  drefiTagatoi 
afecond  addrefs  againft  the  duke's  marriage.  They the  di;:e's 
reprefented  that  it  would  produce  doubts,  difquietSj  mai 
and  dilTatisfaclion  in  the  minds  of  the  people,  and 
probably  engage  his  majefty  in  alliances  prejudi- 
cial to  the  proteftant  religion  ;  that  it  would  in- 
creafe  the  number  of  priefts  and  jefuits  in  Eng- 
land, and  revive  the  hopes  of  the  catholic  party ; 
that  it  would  diminim  the  people's  affection  for  his 
royal  highnefs  •,  that  the  princefs  of  Modena  hav- 
ing fo  many  relations  at  the  court  of  Rome,  this 
marriage  would  furnifh  them  with  means  to  pene- 
trate into  his  majefty's  moil  fecret  councils  •,  and, 
as  matches  concluded  by  proxy  had  been  often  dif- 
folved,  they  intreated  him  to  prevent  the  actual 
confummation  of  this  marriage,  the  duke  being 
the  prefumptive  heir  of  the  crown. 

Charles   was  extremely  mocked  at  thefe  vigo-  vigors 
rous  proceedings  of  the  commons,  and  told  them,  oppofirkn 
he  would  confider  their  addrefs.     Mean  while  they  ^  fom- 
voted  that   the  land -army  was  a  grievance  and  a 
burden   to  the  nation  5  and    began    to    prepare  a    ■ 
third  addrefs  on  that  iubject.     On   the  fourth  day 
of  November,  the  king  came  fuddenly  to  the  up- 
per houfe,  and  lent  for  the  commons.     The  ufhef 
of  the  black   rod  and  the  fpeaker  arrived  at  the 

Xvumb.  LXXIII.  H   "  fame 
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&.  c.  .67>  famc  tjme  at  tiie  hoiife  of  commons  ;  but  the  firfl: 
had  noiboner  entered,  than  the  door  was  ihut  upon 
the  ufher.  Then  the  commons  immediately  voted. 
That  the  alliance  with  France  was  a  grievance  •, 
that  the  evil  counsellors  about  the  king  were  grie- 
vances ♦,  and  that,  in  particular,  the  duke  of  Lau- 
derdale was  a  grievance.  Mean  while  the  uiher 
continued  knocking  at  the  door  -,  the  fpeaker  leap- 
ed from  the  chair  before  the  votes  could  be  collect- 
ed, and  the  houie  role  in  the  utmolt  confufion. 
The  king,  in  a  very  fhort  fpeech,  reprefented  the 
great  advantages  which  the  enemy  would  reap 
from  the  leait  appearance  of  difTenfion  between 
him  and  his  parliament :  he  declared  he  had  exert- 
ed his  utmoft  care  in  preventing  the  growth  of  po- 
pery ;  and  prorogued  them  to  the  feventh  day  of 
January.  He  deprived  the  earl  of  Shafdbury  of 
his  office,  znd  Sir  Heneage  Finch  was  created 
keeper  of  the  great  feal.  He  removed  all  popifh 
recufants  from  his  court  •,  and  iffued  a  proclama- 
tion for  putting  the  laws  in  execution  againft  pa- 
R  pills.     The  princefs  of  Modena  arriving  in  Eng- 

Kapin.        land  with  her  mother,    her  marriae-e  with  the  duke 
Hume        °f  York  was  consummated  on  the  twenty-firft  day 

of  November. 
A.c.  1674.      When  the  parliament   re-afTembled,    the  king 
Thevpro-    t0^  them,     that   the   States- general  fought  only 
ceed  againif  to  amufe  him  with  vague  overtures  of  peace  :    that 
b^oTthe   their  lble  hope  centered  in  a  diiunion  between  him 
cabai.         and  his  parliament ;  that  the  beft  way  of  obtaining 
a  good  peace  was  to  equipva  good  fleet  •,  that  a  good 
fleet  could  not  be  equipped  without  money  •,  and 
that  therefore  he  expected  afpeedyand  proportion- 
able  fupply,    granted   with   good-will    and  affec- 
tion.    Charles  had  now  loft  all  credit  with  his  par- 
liament :  they  were  aware  of  his  dangerous  defigns ; 
they  refolved  to  prevent  the  execution  of  thole  plans' 
■  rf arbitrary  power  which  he  had  projected  5  and  fe- 

oiMly 
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rioufly  deliberated  on  the  grievances  of  the  nation,  a.  c.  167$, 
The  lords,  in  an  addrefs,  petitioned  that  all  papifts 
might  be  ordered  to  quit  London  and  Weftmin- 
fter,  during  the  feflion  of  parliament ;  and  he  pub- 
lifhed  a  proclamation  for  that  purpofe.  Next  day 
the  two  honfes  joined  in  another  addrefs,  defiring 
he  would  ordain  a  day  of  failing  and  humiliation, 
to  implore  the  protection  of  God  againfl  the  efforts 
of  popery  •,  and  the  king  complied  with  their  re- 
queft.  The  commons  prefented  a  third  addrefs, 
defiring  that  the  militia  of  London,  Weftminfter, 
and  the  whole  kingdom,  might  be  ready  at  an  hour's 
warning,  to  oppofe  any  infurrections  that  might  be 
excited  by  papiits  or  other  malcontents.  The  king 
afTured  them  that  he  would  provide  for  the  fafety 
of  their  lives,  liberties,  and  privileges.  They 
voted,  That  the  king  fnonld  be  intreated  to  remove 
the  duke  of  Lauderdale  for  ever  from  his  perfori 
and  council,  as  a  dangerous  and  fufpected  perfon. 
The  duke  of  Buckingham  underflanding  that  he 
would  be  the  next  victim,  defired  and  obtained  a 
hearing  before  the  houfe*  On  the  firft  day  he  was 
lb  difordered,  that  he  pretended  to  be  taken  ill, 
and  withdrew.  At  his  fecond  appearance,  he  feem- 
ed  more  compofed.  He  endeavoured  to  juftify  his" 
own  conduct  •,  imputed  all  the  evil  counlels  to  the 
earl  of  Arlington,  and  dropped  fome  ievere  infinit- 
ations  againlt  the  king  and  his  brother  *.  The 
commons  defired  he  would  anfwer  a  fet  of  queries, 
which  they  prepared,  in  relation  to  lbme  arbitrary 
Heps  of  the  government  ;  but  they  were  not  fatisfied 
either  with  his  arifwers  or  defence  ;  and  therefore 
he  underwent  the  fate  of  Lauderdale.  Arlington 
was  likewife   heard  in   his  own  juftification,    and 

*  He  faiJ  hunting  was  a  pood  di-  ill  fport.  By  this  flrcafm  he  loft  the 
verfion  -}  but  if  a  man  would  hunt  with  king's  favour,  which  he  never  perieA- 
a  :.'£ate  of  lobflera  he  would  have  but    Iy  recovered  in  the  fequel. 

H  2  excufed 
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a  c.  1674.  excufed  himfelf  fo  well,  that,  although  an  im- 
peachment was  prepared  againfl  him,  they  dropped 
the  profecution. 

Charles  now  perceiving  that  it  would  be  impof- 
fible  to  maintain  the  war  which  was  fo  difagree- 
able  to  the  parliament,  began  to  liften  to  the 
terms  which  the  States-general  had  propofed  to 
peace  with  him  in  private  for  a  feparate  peace.  They  wrote  a 
fubmifii  ve  letter,  to  be  delivered  by  the  marquis  de 
Freino,  the  Spanifh  envoy  at  London,  whom  they 
impowered  to  conclude  a  treaty  with  him  in  their 
name,  on  certain  conditions  fpecified  in  his  cre- 
dentials. Charles,  to  make  a  virtue  of  neceflity, 
communicated  thofe  propofals  to  the  two  houfes ; 
and  demanded  the  advice  of  his  parliament.  They 
exhorted  him  to  put  an  end  to  the  war  :  the  con- 
ferences were  begun  with  the  marquis  de  Frefno  ; 
and  in  fifteen  days  the  treaty  was  concluded.  It 
was  a  renewal  of  the  peace  of  Breda,  with  thefe  ad- 
ditions, That  they  mould  compliment  the  Eng~ 
lifh  flag  whether  in  large  fleets  or  in  fingle  veflels ; 
and  pay  about  three  hundred  thoufand  pounds  to 
Charles,  towards  defraying  the  expence  of  his  ar- 
maments. x 
The  king  Though  the  parliament  thanked  the  king  for 
the^Sa-  this  peace,  which  was  extremely  agreeable  to  the 
nient.  nation,  they  Hill  continued  to  examine  grievances. 
They  infilled  upon  the  king's  difbanding  his  land 
forces  and  guards :  they  appointed  a  committee 
to  confider  the  miiitia-law  paflfed  in  the  Scottifh 
parliament,  authorifing  the  army  of  that  kingdom 
to  march  into'any  part  of  the  king's  dominions,  by 
an  order  of  their  council.  Another  committee  was 
directed  to  inquire  into  the  (late  of  Ireland,  with 
refpedt  to  religion,  the  regular  troops,  and  the 
militia.  They  prepared  one  bill  for  explaining  and 
maintaining  the  privilege  of  the  Habeas  corpus  ; 

and 
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and  brought  in  another,  obliging  the  members  of  AC-  i674« 
both  houies  to  take  the  teft-oath.  Charles  v/as  not 
a  little  mortified  at  this  fpirit  of  feverity  ;  but  he 
rendered  thefe  meafures  ineffectual  by  an  imme- 
diate prorogation  ;  and  having  thus  freed  himfelf 
from  all  foreign  and  domeilic  dilputes,  relapfed 
into  a  life  of  indolence,  effeminacy,  and  pleafure. 

The  king  of  France  expreffed  no  refentment  at  Operations 
his  beino;  abandoned  in  this  ciandeiline  manner  by  ?l war 

O  r  J    the  re 

his  ally  :  on  the  contrary,  he  frankly  accepted  the  n=nt. 

proffered  mediation  of  Charles,  from  which  he  had 

reafon  to  hope  for  favour  and  indulgence,  confi- 

dering  that  he,  at  this  time,  obliged  the  Englilli 

monarch  with  a  yearly  penfion  of  one  hundred  thou- 

fand  pounds.     Belides,  the  fuccefs  of  the  war  had 

hot  been   anfwerable   to    the   fanguine   hones   of 

Lewis  :    and  his   enemies  had  multiplied   into  a 

formidable  alliance.     The  prince  of  Orange  had 

advanced  into  Flanders  with  a  numerous  army  well 

.difciplined,  and  endeavoured  to  bring  the  prince 

of  Conde  to  a  battle  ;   but  he  cautioufiy  avoided  an 

engagement,  becaufe  he  was  inferior  in  number, 

till  at  length  the  ftadtholder  expofed  a  wing  of  his 

army  at  Seneffe.     The  French  general  did  not  fail 

to  take   advantage  of  this  overfight ;  and  a  very 

obftinate  action  enfued.      The  prince  of  Orange 

behaved   on  this  occafion  with  equal  courage  and 

prefence  of  mind.     He  rallied  his  troops,  and  led 

them  back  to  the  charge.    He  attacked  the  veteran 

forces  of  France  with  furprifing  fpirit  and  perfeve- 

ranee  -,  and  obliged  the  prince  of  Conde  to  exert 

all  the  qualities  of  a  confammate  general.     The 

battle  was  maintained  even  by  moon-light,   till  at 

laft    the  darknefs  parted  the    combatants.     The 

prince  of  Conde  faid,  the  ftadtholder  had  acted  in 

every  thing  like  an  old  general,  except  in  expofmg 

his  perfon  too   much  like  a  young  foldier.     He 

then  undertook  the  fiege  of  Oudenarde  ;  but  ai 

H  3  &« 
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A..c  i674.  the  enemy's  approach  he  abandoned  the  enterprize, 
by  the  perfuafion  of  the  Imperial  and  Spaniin  ge- 
nerals with  whom  he  was  joined  :  but  he  inverted 
and  took  Grave  before  the  end  of  the  campaign. 
The  French  had  reconquered  Franche  Compte  \  and 
Turenne  was  fuperior  to  the  allies  in  Alface.  He 
defeated  the  duke  ofLorrain,  and  the  emperor's 
general  Caprara,  at  Zintzheim.  The  Germans  had 
invaded  Alface  to  the  number  of  feventy  thoufand. 
He  attacked  and  routed  a  body  of  them  at  Mul- 
haufen  :  he  drove  the  elector  of  Brandenburgh 
from  Colmar :  he  obtained  a  victory  over  them  at 
Terkheim  ;  and  at  laft,  obliged  them  to  repais 
the  Rhine  with  damage  and  difgrace. 

si  wiiiiam      The  ^inS  °^  Englan<^?  tnat  his  propofals  of  me- 
Tempie  fent  diation  might  have  the  more  weight  with  the  States- 
tTHoS,  general,  recalled  Sir  Wiiiiam  Temple  from  his  re- 
to  mediate  a  treat,  and  fent  him  ambarTador  to  Holland,  where 
peace'        he  knew  that  minifter  was  in  univerfal  efteem.   He 
found  the  Dutch  very  well  difpofed  to  peace  ;  but 
they  could  not  in  gratitude  deiert  their  allies,  who 
infilled  upon  profecuting  the  war  ;  and  the  prince 
of  Orange  was  by  this  time  inflamed  with  the  defire 
of  military  glory.     During  the  campaign  he  care- 
fully avoided  all  conference  with  the  Englifh  am- 
barTador-,  and  afterwards  told  him,   that  until  a 
^greater  imprelTion  could  be    made  upon  France, 
they  had  nothing  to  expect  from  a  negotiation-}-. 
Duke  of  During  thefe  tranfactions  the  court  of  England 

Bucking-  underwent  fome  alterations.  Sir  Joleph  William- 
graced,  fen,  who  had  been  plenipotentiary  at  the  court  of 
Cologne,  was  appointed  fecretary  of  Itate,  in  the 
room  of  the  earl  of  Arlington,  who  became  lord 
high  chamberlain,  though  he  afpired  at  the  office 
of  treafurer,  which   the  king  had  bellowed  upon 

-f-  This  year  was  remarkable  for  the  produced  ;  and  thr  ra'3  of  Clarendon, 

death  of    two   gr^at   men;    namely,  who  died    in    the  eighth   year  ot  V\\ 

Milton,  one  of  the  greater!  geniufes  exile,  at  Rouen  in  Normandy, 
for  epic  poetry  that  ever  the  world 

the 
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the  new  earl  of  Danby.  This  conteft  produced  A-  c.1674. 
the  moft  rancorous  animofity  between  thole  two 
miniflers,  who  mutually  exerted  their  utmoft  en-  Ralph.' 
deavours  for  the  ruin  of  each  other.  The  duke  ?/m:' 
of  Buckingham  was  diigraced,  and  loft  the  dignity 
of  chancellor  of  the  univerfity  of  Cambridge,  in 
which  he  was  fucceeded  by  the  duke  of  Monmouth, 
who  had  fignalized  his  courage  in  France  ;  and  be- 
gan to  be  the  minion  of  the  people.  Lauderdale 
itill  kept  his  ground,  by  the  moft  affiduous  appli- 
cation to  the  king's  paflions,  and  the  moft  devoted 
fubierviency  to  all  his  extravagant  defigns.  Never- 
thelefs,  he  was  ib  much  intimidated  by  the  vote 
which  had  paffed  againft  him  in  the  houle  of  com- 
mons, that  he  affected  openly  to  renounce  the  mea- 
sures of  the  cabal.  He  proieffed  uncommon  zeal 
for  the  proteftant  religion-,  appeared  conftantly  at 
church  •,  was  punctual  in  receiving  the  communion  \ 
and  advifed  the  king  to  put  the  laws  rigoroufly  in 
execution  againft  the  catholics. 

All  thefe  arts,   however,  were  incapable  of  ap-  a.c.  i675. 
peafing  the  refentment  of  the  commons.     After  The  com. 
having  prepared  a  bill  at  their  next  meeting,  againft  mon'  Pre_ 

o  l       z  _  c»'       j  lent  an  aH- 

the  growth  of  popery,   and  the  perfons  of  Roman  drefs  againft 

prieits,  they  prefented  a  long  addrefs  againft  the  L^derdaie- 
duke  of  Lauderdale,  whom  they  accuied  of  having 
laid  in  council,  that  the  king's  edicts  ought  to  be 
obeyed  preferable  to  the  laws  of  the  realm  •,  and  of 
having  procured  the  militia-act  in  the  parliament: 
of  Scotland,  from  which  England  was  continually 
expofed  to  an  invafion,  upon  the  moft  frivolous 
pretence  :  they  therefore  beiougkt  his  majefty  to 
remove  him  from  his  prefence  and  councils  for  ever. 
As  Charles  did  not  think  proper  to  comply  with, 
their  requeft,  they  relblved  to  deliver  another  pe- 
tition to  the  king,  for  the  fame  purpoie.  Then 
th^y  feton  foot  an  inquiry  into  the  conduct  of  the 
carl  of  Danby,   whom  they  refolved   to  impeach 
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a.  c.  1675.  for  having  been  concerned  in  a  defign  to  render  the 
king  abfolute  -,  but  finding  the  proofs  infuflicient, 
they  dropped  the  accufation.  The  next  ftep  they 
took,  was  an  addrefs  to  his  majefty,  defiring  he 
would  recal  the  Englifh  auxiliaries  from  France ; 
and  take  effectual  methods  to  prevent  his  fubjects 
from  engaging  in  that  fervice  for  the  future.  He 
faid  he  could  not  recal  the  troops  without  running 
the  rifque  of  a  rupture  with  his  allies  •,  but,  he 
v/ould  take  care  thev  mould  not  be  recruited. 
Theteft-  The  commons  proceeded  with  fuch  warmth  in 

bin  brought  thofe  maxims  of  oppofition  to  the  court,  that  many 
wl  of  members  of  the  upper  houfe,  and  efpecially  the 
lords.  bifhops,  began  to  dread  the  revival  of  the  republi- 
can fpirit.  In  order  to  prevent  the  mifchiefs  which 
might  be  kindled  by  fuch  a  flame,  the  earl  of 
Lindfey  brought  into  the  houfe  of  lords  a  tefl-bill, 
for  impofing  upon  all  perfons  in  ecclefiaftical,  civil, 
and  military  employments,  as  well  as  upon  privy- 
counfellors,  and  members  of  parliament,  an  oath, 
renouncing  the  lawful nefs  of  refilling  the  king,  or 
thofe  acting  under  his  commiffion,  on  any  pretence 
whatsoever ;  and  declaring  before  God,  that  they 
would  never  attempt  to  alter  the  government  in 
church  or  ftate.  This  bill  met  with  fuch  oppofi- 
tion, that  the  debates  upon  it  continued  feventeen 
days ;  and  then  it  was  carried  by  a  fmall  majority. 
The  earl  of  Briftol,  with  the  popifh  as  well  as  feve- 
ral  pro teftant  lords,  protefled  againft  it,  and  inferted 
their  proteft  in  the  journal  of  the  houfe. 
pif'nfsbe-  It  would  in  all  probability  have  produced  war- 
x wen  the      mer   difputes  and  more  bitter   altercation  among 

{wo  liouieS  -1  .  {~^ 

bn  >c:cunt   the  commons,  had  not  their  attention  been  divert- 
^fDr.Sim-  ec|  i^y  a  conteft  of  another  nature.     One  doctor 

Shirley  having  been  can:  in  a  lawfuit  by  Sir  John 
Fag  ;i  member  of  the  houfe  of  commons,  appeal- 
ed from  chancery  to  the  houfe  of  peers,  who  took 
cognizance  of  the  caufe,   and  fummoned  Sir  John 

t      *  Fae: 
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Fag  as  refpondent.     He  complained  to  the  lower  A-  c^:s* 
houfe,  which  undertook  to  defend  him.     They  de- 
dared,  that  the  lords  had  no  right  to  receive  an  ap- 
peal from    any  court  of  equity  •,    and  committed 
Shirley  to  prilbn.     The   peers  infifted  upon  their 
jurifdiclion,  which   they  had  exercifed  for  a  long 
eourfe  of  years.     Recourfe  was  had  to  conferences, 
which  proved  ineffectual.     The  commons  impri- 
foned  four  lawyers  who  pleaded  in    this  caule  be- 
fore the  peers,   contrary  to  an  order  of  the  lower 
houfe.     The    lords    declared   this    commitment  a 
breach  of  the  Magna  Charta  •,  and  ordered  the  lieu- 
tenant of  the  Tower  to  releafe  the  prifoners.    Up- 
on his  refufal,  they  petitioned  his  majefty  to  punilh 
him  for  contempt  of  the   houfe.     The  king,  in  a 
fpeech  to  both  houfes,   exhorted  them  to  lay  a(ide 
their  animofity ;    and  finding  his  advice  had  no  ef- 
fect upon  the  commons,  prorogued  the  parliament 
to  the  thirteenth  day  of  October.    The  lower  houfe 
had  voted  a  fupply  of  three   hundred  thoufand 
pounds  to  the  king  -,  but  at  the  fame  time,  refolved 
that  the  tonnage  and  poundage  mould  be  applied 
to  the  maintainance  of  the  navy :   he  was  therefore 
not  a  little  chagrined  to  lee  the  bill  delayed  by  the 
quarrel  between  the  two  houfes. 

In  opening  the  next  feflion,  he  earneflly  recom-  ComPhint 
mended  unanimity,    the   interefts  of  the  Englifh  J6  ^J^* 
church,  and  a  fupply  that  mould  be  fufficient  for  Germain  ' 
building  new  mips,  and  clearing  off  the  anticipa-  theiefuir- 
tions  of  his    revenue.     The  commons  abfolutely 
refufed  to  pay  his  debts  ;  but  they  granted  three 
hundred  thoufand  pounds  for  the  expence  of  build- 
ing twenty  fhips   of  a  certain   rate  ;  and  appro! 
priated  the  tonnage  and  poundage  to  the  fupport 
of  the  navy.     Then  they  began  to  refume  the  fub- 
je£t  of  grievances  with  great  eagernefs  and  acri- 
mony \  when  their  deliberations  were  interrupted 
By  the  infolence  of  a  French  jeiuit  called  father  St. 

Germain, 
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a.  c.  1675.  Germain.  He  entered  the  houfe  of  one  Luzancy,' 
'  a  convert  to  the  proteltant  religion ;  and  by 
threatning  to  attain nate  or  tranfport  him  to  France, 
extorted  a  writing,  in  which  he  renounced  his  con- 
verfion.  A  complaint  of  this  violence  was  brought 
before  the  commons  by  Luzancy,  who  declared, 
that  the  jefuit  had  faid  the  king  was  a  catholic  in 
his  heart :  that  the  court  was  endeavouring  to  pro- 
cure liberty  of  confcience :  and  that  in  lefs  than 
two  years  the  majority  of  the  Englifh  people  would 
acknowledge  the  pope's  authority.  Luzancy 
charged  him  with  having  dropped  fome  other  ex- 
preffions  of  the  fame  nature  ;  and  added,  there 
was  fuch  a  number  of  priefis  and  papifts  in  London, 
that  a  profelyte  could  not  walk  in  the  fcreets,  with- 
out running  the  rilque  of  his  life.  This  affair  pro- 
duced fuch  a  violent  ferment  among  the  commons, 
that  the  king,  in  order  to  appeaie  them,  ittued  a 
proclamation,  offering  a  reward  of  two  hundred 
pounds  to  any  perfon  that  mould  apprehend  Sl 
Germain ;  but  he  had  already  eicaped  to  the  con- 
tinent. 
Revival  of  The  commons  being  more  and  more  convinced 
feJmTtfe  °f  r^e  neceflity  for  uniting  the  protefbnts  againft 
twohouf^.  the  deligns  of  Rome,  renamed  a  bill  they  had 
formerly  propofed  for  the  relief  of  the  preJbyteri- 
ans  :  but  they  were  anticipated  by  the  lords.  The 
duke  of  Buckingham  had  made  a  fpeech  againft 
perlecution  •,  and  obtained  a  permifiion  to  bring 
in  a  bill  in  favour  of  proteltant  nonconforming. 
Even  this  was  furled  in  the  birth  by  a  revival  of 
tlie  quarrel  between  the  two  houfes.  The  difpute 
about  privilege  became  more  violent  than  ever ; 
and  it  was  moved  in  the  upper  houfe,  that  they 
fh  mid  petition  the  king  to  difiblve  the  parliament. 
This  motion  was  rejected  by  a  majority  of  two 
only  :  ha*vever,  the  king  finding  it  impofiible  to 

compromife 
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compromife  the  difference,   prorogued  them  forA-c-,675« 
fifteen  months. 

Charles  had  paid  fo  little  regard  to  the  interefts  The  king 
of  the  nation  in  his  public  conduct,  and  deviated  faP?rc^s 
fo  much  from  the  rules 4>f  decency  and  decorum  inhoufJ. 
his  private  deportmment  •,  he  had  diffipated  his  re- 
venue with  fuch  fcandalous  profufion;  and  coun- 
tenanced the  catholics  fo  openly,  againil  the  fenfe 
of  the  nation,  that  his  government  was  grown  into 
univerfal  contempt  and  abhorrence.  It  was  lam- 
pooned and  libelled  in  public,  and  ridiculed  in 
almoft  every  fociety  in  the  kingdom.  He  fell  par- 
ticularly under  the  lafh  of  the  politicians.  He  was 
fo  exafperated  by  the  liberties  taken  with  his  per- 
fon  and  adminiftration,  thar  he  fuppreffed  all  the 
coffee-houles,  which  were  the  places  where  thofe 
malcontents  ufed  to  afiemble  ;  and  irTued  a  procla- 
mation, promifing  a  reward  to  thofe  who  mould 
difcover  the  authors  of  libels  and  pamphlets  written 
again  ft  the  government. 

The  military  events  of  this  year  were  favourable  Death  or 
to  the  allies.  Lewis  took  the  field  in  perfon,  as  ™ar,hal  dc 
volunteer  in  the  army  commanded  by  the  prince  of 
Conde  in  Flanders  :  but  he  was  fo  narrowly  watch- 
ed by  the  prince  of  Orange,  tnat  all  his  conquefts 
on  that  fide  were  limited  to  the  reduction  of  Huy 
and  Limbourg.  Montecuculi,  at  the  head  of  the 
Imperial  army,  endeavoured  to  pafs  the  Rhine, 
and  penetrate  into  Lorraine  and  Burgundy :  but 
he  was  prevented  from  executing  that  fcheme  by 
the  vigilance  of  Turenne,  who  polled  himfelf  upon 
the  German  fide  of  the  river.  The  moil  mafterly 
conduct  was  difplayed  by  both  thofe  confummate 
generals  \  at  length  Turenne  bad  reduced  the  ene- 
my to  the  neceffity  of  decamping  in  a  few  days,  at 
a  great  difadvantage  ;  but  before  he  could  reap 
the  fruits  of  his  ingenuity,  he  was  (lain  by  a  can- 
non-ball, as  he  rode  about  viewing  the  pofture  of 

the 
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A-c-,675-the  Imperialifts.  The  death  of  this  truly  great 
man  filled  the  French  army  with  inexpreflible  grief 
and  confufion.  The  foldiers  loved  him  as  their 
father,  and  revered  him  as  a  being  of  fuperior 
fpecies  :  they  were  therefore  inconfolable.  Never- 
thelels,  his  nephew  De  Lorges,  who  fucceeded  to 
the  command,  made  a  judicious  retreat  acrofs  the 
Rhine  :  yet  the  fafety  of  his  army  was  in  a  great 
meafure  owing  to  the  valour  of  the  Engliffi  troops 
that  were  placed  in  the  rear,  and  fought  the  enemy 
with  the  moil  defperate  refolution  f .  The  prince 
ofConde  leaving  the  command  of  the.  forces  in 
Flanders  to  Luxembourgh,  marched  with  a  rein- 
forcement to  the  army  of  Turenne,  whom  he  fuc- 
ceeded in  the  command.  The  Imperialifts  had  by 
this  time  pafTed  the  Rhine,  and  inverted  Hagenau. 
He  compelled  them  to  raife  the  fiege  of  this  place, 
as  well  as  that  of  Saberne.  He  baffled  all  their  en- 
deavours to  bring  him  to  battle.  Though  they 
were  fuperior  to  his  army  in  number,  he  obliged 
them  to  repafs  the  river,  and  take  up  their  winter - 
quarters  in  their  own  country. 

A  detachment  of  their  army  had  undertaken  the 
fiege  of  Triers ;  and  the  marechal  Crequi  advancing 
with  an  army  to  the  relief  of  the  place,  was  totally 
routed.     He  efcaped   with  four  attendants,    and 
throwing  himfelf  into  the  town,  refolved  to  defend 
it  to  the  laft  extremity.      The  garrifon,  however, 
made  the  bed  terms  they  could  obtain ;  and  the 
marechal  refufing  to  fign  the  capitulation,  was  fur- 
rendered   as   a   prifoner    to  the  beliegers.     The 
Temple.      Swedes,  as  allies  of  France,   invaded  Pomerania, 
Rapm.'       from  whence  they  were  expelled  by  the  elector  of 
Ralph.        Brandenburg;,  who  followed  them  into  their  own 
country,  and  concerted  meafures  with  the  king  of 

-f-  John  Churchill  afterwards  duke     auxiliaries  in  the  ftation  of  a  private 
of  Marlborcugh,  ferved  among  thtl-     eaptain. 

Denmark 
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Denmark   for   improving    the   advantage  he  had  A« c-  ,675- 
gained.     MefTina   in  Sicily  having  revolted   from 
Spain,  a  French  fleet  under  the  duke  De  Vivonne 
was  fent  to  iupport  them  in  their  rebellion.     The  De  Ruvter 
Dutch  ordered  De  Ruvter  to  fail  with  a  fquadron  to  n*in  in  an 

i  rr->  n  r      i      •        it  i  *  r        i  i  engagement 

the  afTiitance  or  their  allies ;  a  battle  enlued,  and  wlth  the 
that  great  officer  was  (lain,  to  the  irreparable  lofs  Fmich- 
of  his  country.  France,  by  the  amazing  efforts  of 
her  minifters,  was  now  become  the  firft  maritime 
power  in  Europe :  yet,  her  fucceis  in  maritime 
affairs  was  in  a  great  meafure  owing  to  the  initruc- 
tions  fhe  received,  and  the  examples  which  ihe 
imitated,  in  her  fuccefllve  alliances  with  Holland 
and  England  -f-. 

All  the  powers  at  war  having  agreed  to  fend  A- c- ,6"6- 
plenipotentiaries  toNimeguen,  in  order  to  neo;oti-  F'ro^refs  of 
ate  a  treaty  or  peace  under  the  mediation  of  the  the  contU 
Engliifi  monarch,    he,    in  July,  fent  thither  lord  "cnt- 
Berkeley,  Sir  William  Temple,    and  Sir  Leoline 
Jenkins,  in  quality  of  mediating  ambafiadors  ;   and 
there  they  found  the  plenipotentiaries  of  France 
arid  the  States-general.     Sweden  was  likewife  very 
willing  to  treat ;  but  the  Imperalifts,  Spaniards, 
and  elector  of  Brandenburg,  protracted  the  time, 
in  hope  cf  gaining  further' advantages  that  would 
induce  the  French  monarch  to  acquiefce  in  more 
equitable  terms  than  they  could  expect  from  him 
in  his  prefent  fituation.     In  the    month  of  April, 
the  French  troops  had  taken  Conde  by  affault ;  and 
the  fortrefs  of  Bouchain  was   reduced  in  fight  of 
the  prince  of  Orange,  who  found  it  impracticable  to 
relieve  the  place.     After  thefe   petty  conquers, 

•f*    About  this   period  the  duchess  pennon  of  four  thou fand  rounds ;  and 

of  Mazarine  having  quarrelled   with  her  h^ufe  became  the  academy  of  ta^e 

her  hufbanc5,  arrived  in  England,  where  and  pclifenefs,  frequented  by  the  ceie- 

fhe  had  well    n;gh     iuppbnted    the  brated  writs  cf  the  age  j  and  among  the 

duchefs  of  Portfmcuth   in  the  king's  reft  by  the  famous  St.  Evremcnd,  who, 

affc&icn.      He  indulged  her  with  a  like  berfelf,  was  a  French  refugee 

Lewis 
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a.c.  1676.  Lewis  returned  to  Verfailles,  leaving  the  command 
of  his  forces  to  Schomberg,  who  took  Aire,  and 
compelled  the  prince  of  Orange  to  raiie  the  fiege 
of  Maeftricht,  which  he  had  undertaken.     On  the 
upper  Rhine,  the  Imperalifts   became   mailers  of 
Philipfbourg  •,  and  the  Swedes  were  unable  to  re- 
fill the  Danes  and  Brandenburgers  in  Pomerania. 
CnnSrefsat       The  campaign  being  ended,    the   eyes    of  all 
Nimeguen.  £ur0pe  were  turned  upon  the  congrefs  at  Nime- 
guen,  where,    at  length,    all  the   plenipoteniaries 
were  aiiembled.     Lewis  was  defirous  of  dividing 
the  allies,  and  concluding   a  feparate  peace  with 
Holland  -,    and  Charles  the   mediator  alTilled  him 
in  that  defign.      Sir  William  Temple  was  ordered 
to  treat  privately  with  the  States  and  the  prince  of 
Orange  on  this  lubjecl.    The  States  feemed  willing 
to  embrace  the  propofal ;  but  the  prince  refufed  to 
take  any  Hep  by  which  he  might  have  incurred  the 
imputation  of  having  betrayed  thofe  allies  who  had 
fo  generoufty  interpoled  for  the  prefervation  of  his 
country.     Perhaps  this  confideration  was  reinfor- 
ced by  the  dictates  of  ambition  and  revenge.     The 
Spaniards  were  extremely  averfe  to  peace,  on  the 
fuppofition  that  Charles  would  loon  open  his  eyes 
to   the  interell   of  England,   and  declare   againft 
France,  rather  than  fee  Lewis  in  porTeflion  of  the 
Low-countries :  but  Charles,  in  fome  cafes,  looked 
upon  his  own  injereft  as  a  circumftance  widely  dif- 
ferent from  that  of  his  people.     He  confidered  the 
bulk  of  the  nation  as  a  fet  of  turbulent,  unruly,  re- 
bellious  plebeians,  whofe  infolence  and  obflinacy 
poilbned  all  his  enjoyments :  whereas  he  regarded 
Lewis  as  his  affectionate  kinfman,  his  warm  friend* 
and  generous  benefaclor.     The  national  animofity 
Tfempte      againft  France  had  been  very  remarkable  during 
Bumct.       the  whole  war-,  but  now  it  was   inflamed   by  the 
Hum*.'       infolence  and  rapine  of  the  French  privateers,  who 

took 
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took  the  Englifh  and  Dutch  merchant  fhips  with- A-c.  i677. 
out  diftinction. 

The  king,  in  his  fpeech  to  the  parliament,  which 
met  in  February,  protefted  he  was  ready  to  grant 
all  the  fecurity  in  his  power  for  the  maintainance  of 
the  proteftant   religion,  and  the  liberties  of  the 
people  :  he  recommended   harmony  between  the 
two  houfes,  made  them  acquainted  with  his  necef- 
ilties,  and  defired  a  fupply  that  would  enable  him 
to  make  a  confiderable  addition  to  his  navy.     The 
commons  had  no  fooner  quitted  the  houfe  of  lords, 
than  the  duke  of  Buckingham  Handing  up,  under- 
took to  prove  that  the  parliament  was  diffolved  by 
the  laft  prorogation,   in  confequence  of  a  ftatute 
made  in  the  reign  of  Edward  III.  importing,  That 
a  parliament  mould  be  held  once  a  year,  or  oftner, 
if  need  be.     He  laid,  that  acts  of  parliament  were 
not  like   women,  the  worfe  for  being  old  :  that 
although  the  words,    "  if  need  be,"  were  fuppref- 
fed  when  the  act  was  renewed,  the  original  ftatute 
had  never  been  repealed  •,  nor  could  the  king  fet 
it  afide  without  violating  Magna  Charta.     He  was 
feconded  by  the  earls  of  Salifbury,  Shaftfbury,  and 
the  lord  Wharton.     Their  arguments    produced 
violent  debates  •,  but,  as  they  tended  towards  an 
abolition  of  all  that  had  been  tranfacted  in  this  par- 
liament, as  well  as  to  fedition  and  anarchy  ;  thofe 
four   noblemen  were   committed  to   the  Tower* 
Buckingham,  Salifbury,  and  Wharton,  after  having  Th<,du,_o/ 
been  confined  fome  months,  made  their  fubmif-  Bucking-* 
fions  to    the  king,  who  ordered  them  to  be  re-  ^™'Js*]i{ 
leafed.     Lord  Shaftfbury  moved,    in    the    king's  bury  and 
bench,  that  he  might  be  difcharged  :   but  the  court  ^XbuP 
refufed  to  rake  cognizance  of  the  matter.     He  re-  Wharton, 
mained  a  whole  year  prilbner,  and  then  made  that  ir'Ul    - 
fubmiflion  by  which  he  might  have  obtained  his 
liberty,   when    the    other    three  lords  were    dif- 
charged.    The  houfe  of  com  noons  now  voted  the 

lb  in 
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a.c,  1677.  fum  of  five  hundred  and  eighty  thoufand  pounds  & 
his  majefty,  to  defray  the  expence  of  building 
thirty  mips  of  war  :  then  they  prefented  an  addrefs, 
defiring  his  majefty  would  take  effectual  meafures 
for  the  prefervation  of  the  Spanifh  Netherlands. 
As  the  king's  anfwer  was  general,  they  petitioned 
him  again  upon  the  fame  fubject  -y  adding,  that  in 
cafe  of  a  war  with  France,  they  would  fupport  him 
with  all  their  power.  He  gave  them  to  under- 
stand, that  the  bell  method  for  confuking  the 
fafety  of  the  kingdom  would  be  to  enable  him  to 
put  it  in  a  proper  pofture  of  defence.  They  ac- 
cordingly difpatched  the  money  bills,  which  receiv- 
ed the  royal  affent ;  and  then  the  parliament  was 
adjourned. 

The  vigour  of  the  commons  had  been  quicken- 
ed by  the  fuccefs  of  the  French  in  Flanders.  In 
March  Lewis  took  Valenciennes:  then  dividing 
his  army,  he  fent  his  brother  the  duke  of  Orleans 
to  befiege  St.  Omer,  while  he  himlelf  inverted 
Cambray.  The  prince  of  Orange  marched  to  the 
relief  of  St.  Omer,  and  was  defeated  by  the  duke 
of  Orleans  and  Luxembourg  at  Montcaffel,  from 
whence  he  retired  to  Ypres.  Both  towns  fell  into 
the  hands  of  the  enemy ;  and  all  the  Spaniih 
Netherlands  were  left  expofed.  The  commons 
JSTbLdlf~  had  exhorted  Charles  to  contract  fuch  alliances  as 
tween  the  would  be  fufficient  to  check  the  ambition  of  the 
kuLmL*  Frencn  monarch  -,  and  he  had  demanded  a  fupply 
of  fix  hundred  thoufand  pounds.  When  they  met 
in  May,  they  expected  he  wTould  impart  to  them 
the  connections  he  had  made  during  the  adjourn- 
ment. He  had  taken  no  fuch  meafure  ;  but  fent  a 
meffage  to  the  houfe  by  fecretary  Coventry,  defiring, 
they  would  difpatch  the  money-bills,  as  he  intend- 
ed in  a  little  time  to  put  an  end  to  the  feflion. 
Though  they  were  well  enough  difpofed  to  grant 
the  money,  they  infilled  upon  having  fome  cer- 
tainty 
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tainty  of  its  being  applied  to  the  proper  purpofes  ;  A,c-  *'677, 
and  Charles  refilled  to  engage  in  any  alliances,  until 
he  fhould  be  in  poffeffion  of  the  lupply.  He  ex- 
prefTed  an  apprehenfion  that  they  intended  to  in- 
volve him  in  a  war  with  France  j  and  then  leave 
him  in  the  midft  of  his  difficulties,  unlefs  he  mould 
purchaie  their  affiltance  by  lome  conceffions  to  the 
prejudice  of  the  crown.  Perhaps  their  mutual 
diitruft  was  not  altogether  without  foundation.  In 
a  fpeech  to  them  at  Whitehall,  he  allured  them, 
upon  the  word  of  a  king,  that  they  mould  have  no 
cauie  to  repent  the  confidence  they  might  repole 
in  him,  with  reipect  to  the  fteps  neceffary  for  the 
fafety  of  the  kingdom.  He  at  the  fame  time  de- 
clared he  would  not  hazard  their  fafety  and  his  own, 
until  he  mould  find  himfelf  in  a  condition  to  defend 
his  people  and  attack  their  enemies  •,  and  he  told 
them  it  would  be  their  own  fault  if  proper  pro- 
vifion  fhould  not  be  made  for  their  defence. 

The  oppofition  in  the  lower  houfe  was  now  be<  m 
come  too  powerful  tor  the  court-party,  which  con-  mons  ex- 
fifted  chiefly  of  needy  cavaliers,  and  men  of  defpe-  ^dnS?«S 
rate  fortunes,  who  received  penfions  from  the  go-  aiHancewith 
vernment*    and  devoted    themlelves   to  the  mod  xhe?TlL 

'  ci&^inu  trie 

arbitrary  meafures  of  the  crown.  This  infamous  power  of 
practice  of  corruption  was  introduced  by  Clifford  :  naMt 
but  the  intereit  of  the  miniflry  had  been  weakened 
by  the  dilgrace  of  Buckingham,  and  the  defection 
of  Shaftfbury.  Many  members  were  irritated  into 
oppofition,  by  difappointments  in  their  expecta- 
tions from  the  court  -,  and  others  by  the  pernicious 
conduct  of  the  adminiitration.  After  very  warm 
debates  upon  the  king's  fpeech,  the  country-  party 
prevailed,  and  an  addreis  was  prefented  to  the 
king,  importing,  That  it  was  not  the  cuflom  of 
parliament  to  grant  money  for  the  fupport  of  alli- 
ances, before  the  nature  of  them  was  known. 
They  intreated  him  to  conclude  a  league  offer* five 
M*  73.  I  and 
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a.  c.  1677.  and  defenfive  with  the  States-general  of  the  United 
Provinces-,  to  curb  the  growing  power  of  France, 
and  preferve  the  Spanifh  Netherlands ;  and  they 
explained  their  reafons  for  thinking  that  a  war  with 
France  was  ablblutely  neceffary.  Charles,  in  his 
anfwer,  complained  that  they  had  violated  his  pre- 
rogative, by  infifting  upon  his  engaging  in  alliance 
with  any  power  whatibever.  He  laid  the  power  of 
making  peace  and  war  was  a  right  inherent  in  the 
crown,  from  which  he  would  never  recede  ;  and 
then  he  ordered  them  to  adjourn  to  the  tenth  day 
of  July. 

Jforrisgfe         The  earl  of  Danby,   by  the  fuegeftions  of  Sir 

between  the  .  r*        J  iDO 

p-ince  of     William  Temple,  who  had  been  recalled  to  Eng- 
Jh^pdncefs  *anc^>  propofed    a  match   between   the   prince   of 
Mary,        Orange  and  the  princels  Mary,  eldeil  daughter  to 
thetke?f  che  duke  of  York.      She  and  her  lifter  Anne  had 
York         been  educated  in  the  proteftant  religion,  by  the 
king's  exprefs  command  ;  and  the  prince  of  Orange 
feemed  to  relifh  the  proipedt  of  iuch  a  marriage. 
The  king  at  full  was  neutral,  or  rather   feemed 
averfe  to  this  alliance,  which  he  knew  muff,  be  ex- 
tremely difagreeable  to    his  brother :    but  when 
Danby  reprefented  that  this  marriage  would  in   all 
probability  bring  over  the  prince  of  Orange  entirely 
to  his  views,  he  began  to  fee  it  in  a  different  light, 
and  permitted  ills  nephew  to  vifit  England,  after 
the  campaign  mould  be  finifhed.     He  accordingly 
arrived  in  England  in  the  month  of  October,  and 
repaired  to  the   court,  which  was    then    at  New- 
market.    He  was  extremely  well  plcafed  with  the 
character  and  perfon  of  Mary,  who  poiTeffed  many 
amiable  qualities ;  and  made  a  formal  demand  of 
her  in  marriage.       The  duke  treated  him  coldly, 
but  declared  his   fubmiiTion  to  the  commands  of 
the  king,   which   indeed    he  always  icrupuloufly 
obeyed  •,  and  Charles  confented  to  the  match,  on 
condition  that  he  and  the  prince  mould  iiril  agree 

upon 
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upon  the  plan  of  a  pacification.  The  prince  refufed  A« c-  ,677. 
to  treat  of  a  peace,  until  the  marriage  mould  be 
confummated.  He  faid,  he  would  not  give  his 
allies  reaion  to  believe  that  he  had  purchafed  a  wife 
at  their  exoence ;  nor  was  he  of  a  humour  to  barter 
his  honour  for  any  woman  upon  earth.  He  faid 
to  Temple,  that  he  heartily  repented  of  his  com- 
ming  to  England :  he  defired  him  to  tell  the  king, 
that  he  was  determined  to  deoart  in  two  days  :  and 
that  he  left  it  in  his  majefty's  choice,  whether  they 
mould  live  for  the  future  as  the  beft  friends,  or  the' 
greatefh  enemies.  The  king  was  intimidated  by 
the  refolute  deportment  of  his  nephew.  He  knew 
he  was  extremely  popular  in  England  •,  and  that 
he  had  maintained  a  correfpondence  during  the  lail 
war  with  the  chiefs  of  the  Englim  malcontents. 
Temple  and  Danby  did  not  fail  to  repreient  and 
exaggerate  the  pernicious  confequences  of  a  rupture 
with  the  prince  of  Orange  •,  and  Charles  agreed  to 
the  prince's  own  terms.  The  portion  of  the  prin- 
cefs  was  fixed  at  forty  thoufand  pounds :  the  mar- 
riage-articles were  executed  :  the  king  declared 
the  match  in  council :  the  city  of  London  received 
the  news  with  extraordinary  demonftrations  of  joy 
and  approbation  :  the  mayor  regaled  the  whole 
court  with  great  magnificence :  and  ih^  nuptials 
were  celebrated  on  the  fourth  day  of  November. 

This  affair  being  haDoily  concluded  to  the  c-ene-  Charles  ani 
ral  ikisfaflion  of  the  nation,  the  king  and  prince  ^runpc0en 
*  entered  into  conferences  for  a  plan  of  pacification,  apianofpa- 
at  which  the  duke  of  York,  the  earl  of  Danby,  and  c  licatlon' 
Sir  William  Temple  aMifted.     After  fame  difpute 
they  agreed,  That  Lewis  mould  reilore  all  he  had 
Wrefled  from  the  emperor  and  the  duke  of  Lorraine: 
That  there  fhould  be  a  reciprocal  reflitution  be- 
tween France    and  Holland ,     and,   That   Spain 
mould    be  re-eflablifhed    in   pofTefilon   of  Aeth, 
Oudenarde,  Charleory,  Courtray,  Tournay,  Conde, 
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a.  c.  ;6.77,  Valenciennes,   Saint-Guillain,    and  Binch.       The 
prince  promiled  to  ufc   his  utmoit  endeavours  in 
periuading   the   States-general  to  accept  of  theie 
conditions,  and  Charles  undertook  to  recommend 
them  to  the  French  monarch.     He   declared  he 
would  never   depart  from  this   plan,  but  declare 
war  againft  the  French  king,  mould  he  prove  re- 
fractory ;  and,  with  this   afiurance,  the  prince  re- 
turned with  his  bride  to  Holland.     Mr.  DeDuras, 
afterwards  earl  of  Feveriham,  was  fent  as  ambaffa- 
dor  to  France,  with  intimation  of  this  agreement; 
which,  tho'  it  muft  have  been  extremely  disagree- 
able to  Lewis,  he  received  without  any  emotion  of 
refentment.     He  faid,  the  king  of  England  knew 
he  might  always  command  a  peace  j  but  he  thought 
it  was  hard  to  part  with  ibme  of  thole  towns  in 
Flanders,  upon  the  fortifications  of  which  he  had 
expended  confiderable  fums  of  money :  he  hoped 
his  brother  would  not  break  with  him  for  a  few 
towns ;  but  even  with  regard  to  thefe,  he  would 
lend    Inftructions   to  Barillon,    his   ambaflador   at 
London. 
Aningion-       The  French  king  knew  he  was  mafter  of  one 
treatPrbe-te  argument  which  would  always   have  weight  with 
tween         llich  a  necefiitous  and  prodigal  prince  as  Charles, 
S?FrtiJ3?  Barillon  received  orders  to  give  up  all  the  towns 
king-  except  Tournay,  and  even  promiie  an  equivalent- 

for  that,  rather  than  break  off  the  treaty  :  but  that 
minifter  cajoled  the  king  in  fuch  a  manner,  that 
his  agreement  with  the  prince  of  Orange  was  loon- 
forgotten,  and  a  negotiation  of  a  very  different  na- 
ture begun.  This  was  no  other  than  a  flipulation 
of  conditions,  in  consideration  of  which  the  king  of 
England  mould  forebear  from  declaring  in  favour 
of  the  allies,  notwithstanding  the  importunities  of 
his  parliament.  The  treaty  was  carried  on  by 
Montague,  the  Englifh  ambaflador  at  Paris,  who 
flemaaded  two  hundred  thoufand  pounds  ayear^ 

while 
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while  the  war  mould  continue  ;  but  Courtin,  who  A  c<l67;. 
refided  in  London,  prevaikd  upon  Charles  to  reft 
contented  with  two  millions  oflivres.     Montague  Tempi*, 
afterwards   received   inftructions  from    Dmby,  to  Burnet, 
infill  upon  the  king's  receiving  from  Lewis   fix  HuT 
hundred  thoufand    livrcs  annually  for  three  years, 
after  the  peace  fhould  be  ratified ;  on  the  fuppofi- 
tion  that  he  could  expect  no  fupplies  from  parlia^ 
ment  for  that  period. 

Charles  had  prolonged  the  adjournment,  until 
he  mould  have  concluded  a  new  league  with  Hol- 
land, which  was  figned  in  January.  Though  this 
was  only  adefenfive  alliance,  to  prevent  the  French 
king  from  extending  his  conquefts  in  the  Low- 
Countries,  the  king  thought  it  would  dazzle  the 
eyes  of  his  parliament  fo  as  to  produce  wonderful 
effects  in  his  favour.  When  they  affembled  in. 
January,  he  told  them  he  had  concluded  an  alliance 
with  Holland,  which  could  not  fail  of  preierving 
Flanders,  unlefs  the  commons  fhould  refute  the 
neceflary  fupplies.  He  faid,  that  finding  his  en- 
deavours after  peace  ineffectual,  he,  had  recalled 
his  troops  from  France  :  that  in  the  prefent  iitua- 
tion  of  affairs,  the  nation  could  not  be  without 
ninety  fhips  of  the  line  in  commiffion,  and  an  army 
of  thirty  thoufand  men :  that  they  might  take  what 
precautions  they  fhould  judge  proper  for  appro- 
priating the  fupplies  to  the  purpoies  of  the  war. 
He  communicated  the  marriage  of  his  niece  with 
the  prince  of  Orange  :  he  demanded  an  aid  pro- 
portionable to  the  neceflities  of  the  kingdom,  and 
the  important  defigns  he  had  projected  for  the 
honour  and  advantage  of  his  people.  The  com-  Dif 
mons,   inflead  of  fignifying  their  approbation  of  betweea  the 
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his  conduct,  and  their  readinefs  to  acquiefce  in  his    "^ 
pxopofals,  petitioned,  in  an  addrefs,  That  he  would 
jiot  engage   in  any  treaty  with  France,  until  fhe 
ihould  be  reduced  to  the  lame  condition  in  which 
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a.  c.  J677.  f]T2  Was  at  the  peace  of  the  Pyrenees :  and  they 
gave  him  to  underftand,  that  whenever  he  mould 
be  pleated  to  communicate  the  nature  of  his  alli- 
ances to  his  faithful  commons,  they  would  enable 
him  to  profecute  the  war,  or  procure  an  honour- 
able peace.      He  complained  of  this  addrefs  as  an 
invafion  of  his   prerogative.     He  told  them  they 
were  miftaken  if  they  thought  he  would  give  up 
his  undoubted  right  of  making  peace   and  war  •, 
but  that  if  once  he  fhould  be   enabled  by  their 
means  to  undertake  a  war,  it  fhould  not  be  finifhed 
until  he  fhould  have  procured  a  folid  peace  for  all 
the  powers  of  Chriftendom :  in  the  mean  time,  he 
obferved  that  new  alliances  could  not  be  contracted 
without  the  necefTary  fuppiies,  which  he  therefore 
recommended  to  their  attention. 
The  king        During   thefe    difputes  between  the  king  and 
makes  vig0"  parliament,    the  kins;  of  France,  taking   the   field 
rations '      early  in  the  ipring,  reduced  Ghent  and  Ypres,  and 
againft        tjjen  diftributed  his  trooos  in  quarters  of  refrefri- 
ment.     This  progrefs  alarmed  the  Dutch  in  fuch 
a  manner,  that  they  refolved  to  conclude  afeparate 
peace.     Lewis,   knowing  his  own  advantage,  and 
that  he  had  nothing  to  fear  from  the  kins;  of  Ens;- 
land,  talked  in  the  flrain  of  a  conqueror,   and  in- 
iifted  upon  terms  very  different  from   thofe  which 
had  been  planned  by  Charles  and  the  prince  of 
Orange.       In  April   the   chancellor  told   the  two 
>uies,  in  the  king's  name,  that  the  Dutch  certain* 
ly  intended    to    conclude    a  feparate   peace  v/ith 
1- Vance  ;  and  his  majefly  demanded  their  advice  on 
tbat  iubjecl.     The  commons  exhorted  him  to-  de- 
clare war  againft  France  :  then  they  voted  the  alli- 
ance with  Holland  not  anfwerable  to  their  addrefs, 
norfufEcientforthe  fecurity  of  the  kingdom.  Charles 
exprefled  his  diiiatisfaclion  at  this  vote,  notwith- 
fcanding  which  they  prefented  another  addrefs,  de- 
liring  to  know  the  reiblutions  he  had  taken  in  con- 
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fequence  of  their  advice  ;  that  he  would  pay  more  A  c<»677« 
attention  to  their  addrefTes ;  and  that  he  would  re- 
move the  duke  of  Lauderdale  from  his  councils. 
The  king  replied,  That  he  was  furpriied  at  the 
extravagance  of  their  addrefs,  to  which  he  would 
not  at  prefent  make  the  aniwer  it  deferved.  As  they 
had  already  palled  a  poll-tax  for  the  fervice  of  the 
year,  he  began  to  make  levies,  which  were  carried 
on  with  fuch  fiirprifing  diligence  and  fuccefs,  that 
in  fix  weeks  his  army  of  thirty  thoufand  men  was 
completed.  The  duke  of  Monmouth  was  fent 
over  with  three  thoufand  to  garrifon  Oflend,  a  fleet 
was  equipped,  and  the  court  breathed  nothing  but 
defiance  againfl  the  French  monarch. 

The  States-general,  apprifed  of  thefe  prepara-  h;s  fecret 
tions,  difpatched  Van  Lewin  as  their  ambaffador  to  ^f™1™. 
London,  with  inftructions  to  declare,  That  if  the 
king  of  England  would  immediately  denounce  war 
againfl  France,  they  would  break  off  their  negoti- 
ation with  Lewis,  and  act  vigorously  in  conjunc- 
tion v/ith  their  allies.  Charles,  finding  himfelf 
obliged  to  give  a  categorical  anfwer,  told  Sir  Wil- 
liam Temple,  who  brought  the  propofal  from  the 
Dutch  ambaffador,  that,  feeing  the  flates  were  con- 
tented to  accept  of  the  conditions  which  France  had 
prelcribed,  and  Lewis  had  offered  to  purchafe  with 
a  fum  of  money  his  confent  to  that  which  he  could 
not  prevent,  he  faw  no  reafon  for  rejecting  the  gra- 
tuity. He  therefore  ordered  Temple  to  treat  with 
•BariHon,  the  French  ambaffador  •,  but  Sir  William 
refufed  to  be  concerned  in  fuch  a  fcandalous  nego- 
tiation. He  round  others,  however,  who  undertook 
the  orlice.  The  bargain  was  flruck  for  three  hun- 
dred thoufand  pounds  ;  but  Banilon  afterwards 
gave  him  to  underftand  that  his  mafier  would  not 
pay  the  money  unlels  he  would  engage,  by  a  fecret 
article,  that  he  would  never  maintain  an  army  that 
Ihould  exceed  eight  thoufand  men,  reckoning  the 
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a,  c.  1677.  whole  force  in  his  three  kingdoms.  When  this 
demand  was  fignifiedto  Charles,  "  Cod's  fifth  (faid 
"  he)  does  my  brother  of  France  think  toferve  me 
"  thus  ?  Are  all  his  promifes  to  make  me  abfolute 
"  matter  of  my  people  come  to  this  ?  Or  does  he 
"  think  it  a  thing  to  be  done  with  eight  thoufand 
cc  men  ?"  This  exclamation  plainly  proves,  that 
Charles  had  entertained  fuch  a  defign  •,  though  the 
preparations  in  which  he  was  now  employed  feem 
to  have  been  made  with  a  view  to  raife  the  price  of 
his  neutrality  with  the  French  monarch.  At  this 
juncture  he  certainly  held  the  balance  of  power  in 
Eorope :  but  he  had  neither  ambition  to  act  as 
umpire  among  the  princes  of  Christendom,  nor  re- 
folution  to  prolecute  any  plan  of  importance;  and, 
with  refpecl:  to  the  interefts  of  his  country,  he  was 
abfolutely  indifferent.  He  never  exerted  himfelf 
but  in  tranfient  efforts,  as  he  chanced  to  be  ftimu- 
latcd  by  the  clamours  of  his  parliament,  the  import 
tunity  of  his  wants,  or  the  inceffant  infligation  of 
thofe  who  enjoyed  his  confidence. 

The  com-        When  the  two  houfes  met  in  May,  in  vain  he  had 
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bill  for  dif-  recourie  to  promues  and  intreaties.  The  commons 
banding  the  refolved,  that  fhould  his  majefty  think  proper  to 
declare  war  againft  France,  they  would  enable  him 
to  maintain  it :  otherwife  they  would  concert  mea- 
fures  for  difbanding  the  army.  The  king  alledged, 
that  Lewis  had  offered  a  truce  till  the  twenty - 
feventh  day  of  July  ;  and  until  that  term  mould  be 
expired,  it  would  be  improper  to  difband  th^ 
forces.  Notwjthftanding  this  declaration,  they 
voted  that  the  troops  levied  iince  the  month  of 
September  mould  be  difmiffed.  On  the  eighteenth 
day  of  June,  Charles  told  the  two  houfes,  in  afpeech, 
that  the  pe.ace  between  France,  Spain,  and  Hol- 
land, was  almoft  as  good  as  concluded :  he  faid, 
the  Spaniards  had  pofitively  declared  they  were  not 
able  to  bear  the  expence  of  maintaining  garrifons 
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in  Flanders,  which  muff,  be  left  expofed,  unlefs A,c- ,677- 
England  would  undertake  tofupport  the  fortificati- 
ons :  he  therefore  obferved,  it  would  be  neceffary 
to  keep  a  good  fleet  at  lea ;  and,  in  particular,  ro 
provide  for  the  fafety  of  Oftend,  where  otherwife 
rhe  French  might  maintain  a  fleet  of  forty  mips 
of  war,  exactly  oppofite  to  the  mouth  of  the 
Thames.  If  they  defired  he  fhould  live  in  ftricl 
union  with  his  parliament,  they  would  make  an 
addition  of  three  hundred  thoufand  pounds  to  his 
revenue,  in  which  cafe  they  might  bring  in  a  bill 
for  appropriating  fifty  thoufand  yearly  to  the  fup- 
port  of  the  fleet  and  artillery :  then  he  would  be 
always  ready  to  pals  whatever  acts  fhould  be  pro- 
poied  for  the  benefit  of  the  nation.  Finally,  he 
defired  they  would  remember  that  he  had  engaged 
to  pay  forty  thoufand  pounds  for  the  portion  of  the 
princefs  Mary  :  that  the  firlt  moiety  was  already 
due,  and  demanded  by  the  prince  of  Orange.  This 
fpeech  had  no  other  effect  but  that  of  irritating  the 
commons,  who  abfolutely  rejected  the  propofal 
touching  the  augmentation  of  the  revenue.  They 
likewife  flnifhed  the  bill  for  difbanding  the  army ; 
granting,  however,  fix  hundred  thoufand  pounds 
for  the  payment  of  it.  The  king  having  pafled  it, 
together  with  another  for  an  additional  tax  upon 
wine  for  three  years  -9  and  a  third,  decreeing  that 
the  dead  fhould  be  buried  in  flannel,  for  the  bene- 
fit of  the  woollen  manufacture,  the  parliament  was 
prorogued. 

Mean  while  the  States-general  negotiated  a  peace  New  treaty 
with  France  for  themfelves  and  Spain  •,  and  Lewis  ^J611  d 
having  agreed  to  reftore  Ghent,  Aeth,  Charleroy,  die  Dutch, 
Oudenarde,  Courtray,  and  Limbourg,  to  his  moil 
catholic  majefty ;  the  Dutch  ambafladors  received 
orders  to  fign   the  treaty  :  but  when   the  Spanifh 
ambaffador  demanded  of  the  French  plenipotenti- 
aries at  what  time  thofe  towns  fhould  be  reftored, 

they 
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a.  c.  1677.  they  were  given  to  underftand  that  the  French  king 
would  detain  them  until  the  allies  mould  have 
made  reftitntion  of  the  places  they  had  wreftedfrom 
the  crown  of  Sweden.  This  declaration  retarded 
the  conclufion  of  the  treaty.  Charles  was  foin- 
cenled  at  this  conduct  of  Lewis,  that  he  forthwith 
fent  Sir  William  Temple  to  the  Hague,  with 
full  power  to  fign  a  mutual  league  with  the  ftates, 
by  which  the  contracting  powers  obliged  them- 
felves  to  compel  France  by  force  of  arms  to  reftore 
the  fix  towns  in  Flanders.  This  treaty  was  con- 
cluded in  a  few  days,  to  the  general  fatisfaclion  of 
all  thofe  dates  that  dreaded  the  power  and  ambition 
of  the  French  monarch. 

Peace  of  This  was  a  vigorous  meafure,  which  the  kino-  of 

England  had  not  fleadinefs  enough  to  fupport.  He 
fent  Du  Cros,  the  Swedifli  agent  at  London,  with 
an  order  to  Temple,  commanding  him  to  repair 
forthwith  to  Nimeguen,  and  tell  the  Swedifh  pleni- 
potentiaries, in  his  name,  that  if  they  would  con- 
tent to  the  immediate  evacuation  of  the  fix  places 
in  Flanders,  he  would,  after  the  conclufion  ofthr: 
peace,  employ  all  his  intereflin  procuring  the  refti- 
union  of  the  towns  which  their  mailer  had  loft 
during  the  war.  Du  Cros  no  focner  arrived  in 
Holland,  then  he  vifited  the  deputies  of  the  ilates 
apart;  and  not  only  made  them  acquainted  with 
the  order  he  had  received  for  Sir  William  Temple  -, 
but  afTured  them,  at  the  fame  time,  that  the  kings 
of  France  and  England  had  already  agreed  upon 
a  plan  of  a  pacification,  from  which  Charles  would 
never  deviate,  notwithstanding  his  laft  treaty  with 
the  States-general.  Neverthelefs  the  Dutch  pleni- 
potentiaries at  Nimeguen  refolutely  refilled  to  fign 
the  peace,  nnlefs  the  French  king  would  engage  to 
make  immediate  reftitution  of  the  fix  towns  ;  and 
the  French  ambaffadors  feemed  inflexible  till  the 
very  laft  day  of  the  cor.grefs3  which  was  the  rirft  of 

Auguft, 
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Auguft,  when  all  of  a  fudden  they  defifted  fromA-  c«  l6?7. 
their  pretentions,  and  the  treaty  was  figned.  This 
was  ibon  followed  by  an  accommodation  between 
France  and  Spain  •,  and,  in  a  few  months,  all  the 
confederates  enjoyed  the  benefit  of  a  pacification, 
except  the  duke  of  Lorraine,  who  was  not  reftored 
to  his  dominions. 

The   duke   of  Luxembourg    had   formed   the  Battle  of 
blockade  of  Mons,  and  Lewis  endeavoured  to  pro-  Stt  Denys* 
tract  the  treaty,  until  that  place  fhould  be  reduced. 
Even  after  the  treaty  was  figned,   the  prince  of 
Orange,  who  had  not  yet  received  a  formal  intima- 
tion of  it  from  the  ftates,  marched  up  to  the  duke 
of  Luxembourg,  who  refted  fecure  on  the  faith  of 
the  treaty,   and   attacked  him  with  great  fury  at 
St.  Denys,  where  the  French  iufrained  fome  da- 
mage.    This  action  was  the  effect  either  of  am- 
bition or  of  revenge  •,  for  the  prince  certainly  knew 
that  the  peace  was  figned  at  Nimeguen. 

For  a  courfe  of  twelve  years,  Lauderdale  hadStat.e  °f 
governed  Scotland  with  the  moil  cruel  and  perft^cotUnl 
ctious  defpotifm  ;  except  during  a  fmall  intermif* 
fion  while  the  o-overnment  was  in  the  hands  of  the 
earl  of  Tweddale  and  Sir  Robert  Murray,  men  of 
moderate  principles  and  difcretio'n.  Epifcopacy 
had  been  fettled  in  that  kingdom;  but  was  lb  con- 
trary to  the  genius  of  the  people,  that  conventicles 
multiplied  every  day.  The  eftablifhed  clergy  were 
infulted ;  and  the  covenanters  became  extremely 
infolent  and  troubiefome,  not  contented  with  the 
indulgence  and  toleration  they  enjoyed  by  the  con- 
nivance of  the  government.  The  two  acts  pro- 
cured in  the  parliament  of  Scotland,  relating  to 
the  king's  iupremacy  and  the  militia,  rendered 
Lauderdale  as  abfolute  as  any  eaftern  emperor.  He 
pafied  other  laws  againfl  nonconforming,  by  virtue 
of  which  he  fined,  imprifoned,  and  banifhed  the 
fubject :  fb  that  his  adminifbration  was  a  mofb  cruel 

and 
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A- c-  »677« and  perfidious  inquifition,  promoted  by  Sharpe, 
archbifhop  of  St.  Andrews.  His  conduct  in  civil 
affairs  was  equally  unjuft  and  oppreflive :  he  laid 
reftrictions  upon  trade  •,  impofed  heavy  duties,  and 
granted  monopolies  to  his  own  creatures.  A  party 
was  formed  againil  him  by  the  duke  of  Hamilton, 
the  earl  of  Tweddale,  and  iome  other  noblemen, 
who  repreiented  his  iniquity  to  the  king.  They 
were  gracioufly  received  ;  but  Lauderdale  dill  con- 
tinued in  authority.  He  now  gave  a  loofe  to  the 
mod  furious  revenge.  He  influenced  the  privy- 
council  of  that  kingdom  to  convert  the  houfes  of 
thole  who  had  complained  of  his  adminiftration  in- 
to garrifons  for  fupprefiing  conventicles ;  and  the 
foldiers  were  encouraged  to  plunder  and  deflroy 
the  effecls  of  thofe  whom  they  had  difpoffeffed. 
The  lawyers  of  Edinburgh  having  afferted,  that 
appeals  to  parliament  were  legal,  the  king's  order 
was  obtained  for  banifhing  them  twelve  miles  from 
that  city  :  and  the  courie  of  juftice  was  flopped  for 
a  whole  year.  Twelve  of  the  chief  magistrates 
were  declared  incapable  of  public  office,  for  no 
Other  crime  than  that  of  refufing  the  moll  fervile 
compliance  with  the  orders  of  Lauderdale.  Indi- 
viduals were  imprilbned  in  the  mod  arbitrary  man- 
ner, and  all  employments  iet  to  (ale.  Bonds  were 
impofed  upon  the  landholders  of  the  weftern  lhires 
in  which  prefbyterianifm  chiefly  prevailed,  oblig- 
ing them  to  be  aniwerable  in  the  affair  of  conven- 
ticles, for  their  fervants,  tenants,  and  dependents. 
Becaufe  they  refufed  to  fign  thefe  iniquitous  obli- 
gations, the  country  was  deemed  to  be  in  a  Hate, 
of  rebellion.  Eight  thouiand  Highlanders,  in  con- 
fequence  of  an  order  of  council,  were  affembled  by 
fome  of  the  chieftains  •,  and  thefe  being  joined  by. 
the  guards,  marched  intq  the  Weil,  where  they 
lived  at  difcretion  for  two  months,  during  which 
they  committed   every  fpecies  of  cruelty,  rapine, 

and 
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And  outrage.  A  great  number  of  preachers  and  A«c- ,6- 
their  hearers  were  "  intercommuned  •,"  a  flep  taken 
in  that  country  previous  tcf  outlawry  ;  and,  that 
the  cry  of  the  oppreffed  people  might  not  reach 
the  throne,  all  nobdemen  and  landholders  were  for- 
bid, under  levere  penalties,  to  quit  the  kingdom. 
Notwithftanding  this  injunction  by  act  of  council,- 
the  duke  of  Hamilton,  the  earls  of  CafTels  and 
Tweddale  repaired  to  London,  and  laid  the  mifer- 
able  date  of  their  country  before  Charles,  who  if- 
fued  orders  for  difcontinuing  the  bonds  and  writs 
of  intercommuning  •,  but  exprefTed  no  indignation 
againft  Lauderdale,  who  had  abufed  his  authority. 
In  the  abibnce  of  thefe  noblemen,  the  duke  was 
allowed  to  fummon  a  convention  of  the  flates; 
which,  in  their  addreffes  to  the  king,  exprefTed 
their  entire  fatisfaction  with  Lauderdale's  admini-  T^npe^ 
ftration  :  a  iiire  mark  of  the  abject  flavery  to  which  Rapi». 
that  wretched  people  were  reduced. 

At  this  period,  the  attention  of  the  Englifh  na-  intimation 
tion  was  enoroffed  by  a  verv  remarkable  inftance  of of  accn,.P1- 
villainy  and  impofture,  that  railed  an  univerfal  fer-  the  king*s 
ment  among  the  people,  and  operated  in  defiance     * 
of  common   fenfe   and  demonstration.      On   the 
twelfth  day  of  Auguft,  one  Kirby  a  chymift,  ap- 
proaching the  king  in  St.  James's  Park,  "  Sir  (laid 
"  he)  keep  within  the  company :    your    enemies 
"  have  adefignupon  your  life."     Being  queftion- 
ed  farther  in  xonfequence  of  this  ftrange  intima- 
tion, he  offered  to  produce  one  doctor  Tongue,  a 
weak,  credulous  clergyman,  who  had  told  him,  that 
two  perlbns,    named  Grove  and  Pickering,    were 
engaged  to  murder  the  king  •,  and  that  Sir  George 
Wakeman,  the  queen's  phyfician,  had  undertaken 
to  take  away  his  majefty's  life  by  poifon,  fhould 
the  attempts  of  thofe  affaflins  mifcarry.     Tongue 
was  introduced  to  the  king,  with  a  bundle  of  pa* 
pers,  relating  to  this  pretended  confpiracy,   and  re- 
ferred 
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a.  c.  1677.  ferred  to  the  lord  treafurer  Danby.  He  faid  the 
papers  were  thruft  under  his  door  •,  and  afterwards 
declared  he  knew  the  author  of  them,  who  defired 
his  name  might  be  concealed,  as  he  dreaded  the 
refentmentof  the  jefuits.  The  information  he  gave 
was  fo  vague  and  improbable,  that  Charles  con- 
cluded the  whole  was  a  fiction.  A  pacquet  of  let- 
ters, directed  to  Bedingrield,  confeflor  to  the  duke 
of  York,  no  lboner  came  to  hand,  than  he  delivered 
them  to  his  royal  highnefs,  as  papers  of  dangerous 
import,  which  he  did  not  underftand ;  but  they 
teemed  calculated  to  involve  him  in  trouble*  and 
were  man  ire  illy  forged,  as  he  knew  the  hand- 
writing of  the  perfons  in  whofe  names  they  were 
ilibfcribed.  The  king  had  been  previously  inform- 
ed of  this  pacquet  by  Tongue,  who  declared  it  was 
fent  by  the  jefuits  who  had  confpired  againft  his 
life.  When  .he  thererefore  compared  this  intima- 
tion with  the  behaviour  of  Bedingfield,  and  the 
contents  of  the  letters,  he  was  more  and  more 
perfuaded  that  the  whole  plot  was  an  impof- 
ture,  and  defired  that  it  might  be  concealed  from 
the  knowledge  of  the  public,  left  it  fhould  pro- 
duce a  new  flame  among  the  people.  The  duke, 
however,  was  fo  lblicitous  to  acquit  the  jefuits, 
and  efpecially  his  own  confeflor,  of  all  imputation, 
that  he  infilled  upon  a  minute  inquiry  before  the 
council. 

information  Then  Titus  Oates,  the  fountain  of  all  this  intel- 
ligence, made  his  appearance.  He  was  an  aban- 
doned mifcreant,  obicure,  illiterate,  and  indigent. 
He  had  been  once  indicted  for  perjury,  afterwards 
chaplain  of  a  king's  mip,  and  difmiffed  for  unna- 
tural practices.  Then  he  profeffed  hiinfelf  a  Ro- 
man catholic,  and  croflfed  the  lea  to  St.  Omer, 
where  he  was  for  ibme  time  maintained  in  the 
Hngliih  college.    The  fathers  of  that  feminary  fent 

him 


of  Titus 

Oates. 
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him  with  lbme  difpatches  to  Spain:  but,  after  his  A-  c- 1677- 
return,  when  they  became  better  acquainted  with 
his  character,  they  would  not  fuffer  him  to  con- 
tinue in  the  college,  and  he  came  over  to  Lon- 
don, where  he  could  hardly  fubfift  on  the  milerable 
pittance  which  they  allowed  for  his  fupport.  There 
he  cultivated  an  acquaintance  with  Tongue  andKir- 
by,  and  probably,  with  their  affiftance,  contrived 
this  plot,  partly  to  improve  his  circumftances,  and 
partly  to  gratify  his  thirft  of  revenge  again  ft  the 
jefuits,  who  had  treated  him  with  luch  contempt. 
Finding  the  king  had  paid  very  little  regard  to  the 
fugge (lions  of  his  two  friends,  he  reiblved  to  try 
his  fate  with  the  public,  which  always  liftened 
greedily  to  every  charge  againft  the  catholics ;  and 
for  this  purpofe  voluntarily  fwore  to  the  truth  of 
his  information,  before  Sir  Edmundfbury  Godfrey, 
an  active  juilice  of  the  peace,  who  lived  in  Weft- 
minfter.  He  pretended  that  the  pope  had  a/Turn- 
ed the  lbvereignty  of  England  as  St.  Peter's  patri- 
mony, and  delegated  his  authority  to  Oliva,  gene- 
ral of  the  jefuits,  who  had  expedited  commiftlons 
for  all  the  offices  civil  and  military  in  the  govern- 
ment of  Great  Britain  and  Ireland  :  that  the  eccle- 
fiaftical  dignities  were  like  wife  conferred  upon  Ro- 
man catholic  priefts,  foreigners  as  well  as  natives  : 
that  they  had  tried  the  king  under  the  name  of  the 
Black  baftard,  condemned  him  as  an  heretic,  and 
reiblved  to  deprive  him  of  life  :  that,  when  he 
(Oates)  returned  from  France,  a  general  meeting  of 
thejefuits  had  been  held  at  the  White  Horie  tavern 
in  the  Strand,  where  they  determined  to  take  off 
the  king,  by  mooting,  itabbing,  or  poifon  :  that 
fcveral  attempts  had  been  alreadv  made  without 
fuccefs  •,  and  that  Coleman,  fecretary  to  the  duke 
of  York,  was  not  only  acquainted  with  their  de- 
signs, but  alfo  corresponded  on  this  fubjecl  with 
4  father 
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a.c.  1677.  father  f  La  Chaife,  corifeffor  to  the  French  king. 
A  great  number    of  jeiuits,    whom  he   named, 
were  immediately  taken  into  cuftody.     Coleman  at 
firft  retired  •,  but  next  day  iurrendered  himielf  to 
the  fecretary  of  ftate,   and  lbme  of  his  papers  were 
fecured.     Oates    did    not    know  him  perfonally, 
when  he  was  produced  at  the  council,  and  only 
charged  him  upon  hearfay :  he  likewife  mentioned 
"Wakeman  the  queen's  phyfician.  Being  afked  if  he 
knew  any  thing  to  his   prejudice,    he  anfwered,- 
"  No  •,"  adding,  "  God  forbid  I  mould  fay  any 
"  thing  more  than  I  know  :  I  would  not  do  that 
"  for  all  the  world."     He  faid,  in  the  courle  of 
his  examination,  that  he  had  been  in  Spain,    and 
conferred  with  Don  John,    who   had  promiied  to 
affiit  them  powerfully  in  their  defigns.     The  king' 
deliring  him  to  delcribe  the  perfon  of  Don  John, 
he  faid  he  was  a  tall  thin  man  :   but  Charles  him- 
ielf knew  he  was  fhort  and  corpulent.    His  majefty 
afked  another  queltion  touching  the  fituation  of  the 
jefuit  college  in  Paris,  in  which  Oates  faid  he  had 
been  prefent  at  a  confult ;  and  he   made  fuch  an 
anfwer  as  plainly  proved  he  had  never  feen   the 
place.     He  affirmed  that  the  jeiuits  had  counter- 
feited the  duke's  feal,  which  they  ufed  occafionally  ; 
and  that  they  intended  to  take  away  his  life,  mould 
he  prove  refractory  :  that  they  had  deftined  a  good 
number  of  gentlemen  and  prelates  to  death  :    that 
they  had  ufed  leventeen  hundred  fireballs-*  and  four- 

•f  Oates  was  fo  ignorant,  that  he  th?  Roman  catholic  rcKgion,  he  laid 

called  him  father  la  Shee.     He  did  his    hands    upon  his  brcaft,    faying; 

not  once  mention  Lan^horne  the  law-  "  God  and  his  holy  angels  know  I 

yer,  who  was  a  perfm  of  note,  and  il  never  changed  $    but  went  among 

managed  all  the  affair?  of  the  jefurts  "   them  on  purpofe  to  betray  fhem." 

in  England,    When  Dr.  Burnet  afked  He  fpoke  with  great  paflion   againft 

him  in  private,  what  arguments  the  the  fociety,  and  laid  he  would  have 

jeiuits  had  ufed  for  his  convcrfion  to  their  blood, 

fcore 
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fcore  firemen,  in  beginning  the  conflagration  in  A- c-  lC77i 
London  ;  and  were  determined  to  feize  that  op- 
portunity of  aflaflinating  the  king  •,  but  their  hearts 
relented  when  they  faw  him  exert  himfelf  with  luch 
humanity  for  the  relief  of  the  fufFerers.  He  de- 
clared that  the  jefuits  fomented  the  faction  in 
Scotland  againft  the  duke  of  Lauderdale  -,  and  that 
he  had  ken  and  been  intrufted  with  many  letters 
relating  to  this  cqnfpiracy. 

The  apprehenfions  of  the  people  were  furpri-  Murder  of 
fingly  aroufed  and  their  refentment  kindled  evenSirE?; 
to  fury  at  this  information,  every  particular  of  Godf,Cy. 
which  they  implicitly  believed.  It  was  fuppofed 
to  be  confirmed  by  Coleman's  letters,  which  con- 
tained fome  myfterious  hints  about  extirpating  the 
proteflant  herefy,  the  great  zeal  of  the  duke,  and 
the  mercenary  ipirit  of  his  brother.  But  what  ef- 
tablifhed  its  credit  beyond  all  doubt  or  hefitation, 
in  the  opinion  of  the  multitude,  was  the  death  of 
Sir  Edmundfbury  Godfrey,  who,  after  having 
been  loft  for  feveraldays,  was  found  dead  in  a  ditch 
by  Primrofe-hill  in  the  way  to  Hampftead.  His 
own  fword  was  thruft  through  his  body  ;  but  no 
blood  had  flowed  from  the  wound  :  fb  that  in  all 
probability  he  had  been  dead  fome  time  before  this 
method  was  taken  to  deceive  the  public.  His 
gloves  lay  by  him ;  and  there  was  money  in  his 
pocket.  A"  broad,  livid  mark  appeared  quite 
round  his  neck,  which  was  broken  •,  his  breaft  ex- 
hibited fome  marks  of  bruifes  •,  and  on  his  breeches 
were  found  feveral  drops  of  wax-lights,  which  he 
never  ufed  in  his  own  family.  T  he  clamour  was 
immediately  raifed  againft  the  papifts,  as  the  authors 
of  this  murder  ;  and  the  duke  of  Norfolk  incurred 
fome  fufpicion,  from  the  officious  manner  in  which 
he  had  retailed  different  reports  to  the  council,  be- 
fore the  body  was  found.  He  told  them  Godfrey 
had  made  a  fcandalous  marriage,  and  retired  from 
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a.  c.  1677.  the  derifion  of  the  public :    he  fhifted  the  fcene  of 
the  tranfaction  from  place  to  place  *,  and  the  de- 
ceafed  had  been  feen  near  Arundel-houfe,  imme- 
diately before  he  difappeared.    The  populace  were 
now  exafperated  to  fuch  a  degree,  that  moderate 
men  began  to  dread  a  general  maffacre  of  the  Ro- 
man catholics.     The  body  of  Godfrey  was  carried 
through   the   ftreets  in  proceffion,    preceded   by 
ieventy  clergymen,  attended  with  a  vail  multitude, 
and  expofed  in   public   for  feveral  days,  during 
which  this  melancholy  fpectacle  produced  a  moft 
inflammatory   effect  upon   the   beholders.     Even 
the  better  fort  of  people  were  infected  with  all  the 
vulgar  prejudices   of  the  lower   clafs ;    and   the 
ftreams  of  refentment  and  credulity  ran  fo  high, 
that  no  man  could,  with  any  regard  to  perfonal 
fafety,  exprefs  the  lead  doubt  concerning  the  in- 
formation of  Oates,  or  the  murder  of  Godfrey. 
Thepariia-      The  parliament  meeting  while  the  people  were 
feufethe    m  tms  agitation,   Charles  could  not  help  taking 
notio.,  of     fome  notice  of  the  confpiracy :  but  he  touched  up- 
epot#      on  it  {lightly*  faying,  he  mould  forbear  delivering 
his  opinion  on  the  fubject,  left  he  mould  be  thought 
to  fay  too  much  or  too  little.    He  was  (till  defirous 
of  ftifling  an  enquiry  which  might  involve  the  king- 
dom in  confufion,  and  redound  to  the  prejudice  of 
his  brother,  whom  he  knew  to  be  a  bigotted  papift. 
His  intention,  however,  was  fruftrated  by  the  earl 
of  Danby,  who,  either  from  enmity  to  the  catho- 
lics, or  a  defire  of  acquiring  popularity,  difclofed 
the  whole  affair  in  the  houfe  of  peers,  and  expa- 
tiated upon  the  danger  to  which   the  king's  life 
was  expofed  by  this  confpiracy.     Charles  was  very 
much  dilpleaied  at  his  conduct  upon  this  occafion. 
"  You  have  (laid  he)  given  them  a  handle  to  ruin 
"  yourfelf,  as  well  as  to  difturb  my  affairs,"    The 
country-party  in  the  parliament  would  not  let  (lip 
fuch  an  opportunity  of  managing  the  pafiions  of  the 
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people  -9  while  the  creatures  of  the  court  were  ado-  A  c- 16?7- 
nifhed  and  intimidated  into  filence  and  fubmiflion. 
An  addrefs  was  prefented  for  a  faft,  and  a  new  form 
of  prayer  compofed  for  the  occafion.  The  two 
houles  petitioned  that  all  popifh  recufants  mould 
be  obliged  to  leave  London ;  and  that  no  ftranger 
mould  be  permitted  to  approach  his  majefly's  per- 
fon.  Yet,  in  all  thefe  three  addrefTes,  they  did 
not  limit  their  fears  to  the  king's  perfon,  but  ex- 
prefied  their  apprehenfion  of  the  danger  that 
threatened  the  proteftant  religion.  This  was  the 
note  which  had  been  fo  fuccefsfully  founded  in  the 
ears  of  the  people,  by  the  members  of  the  former 
long  parliament.  Oates  was  now  examined  by  the 
commons,  and  made  feveral  additions  to  his  firfb 
declaration.  He  affirmed,  that  the  pope  had  by 
commifiions  appointed  lord  Arundel  of  Wardour 
chancellor,  lord  Powis  treafurer,  Sir  William  Go- 
dolphin  privy-feal,  lord  Bellafis  general,  lord  Petre 
lieutenant-general,  lord  RadclirFe  major-general, 
lord  Stafford  paymafler-general,  Coleman  fecretary 
of  ftate,  and  Langhorne  advocate-general.  This 
lawyer  he  had  not  mentioned  at  the  council  board; 
but  now  he  infilled  upon  having  feen  the  commif- 
fions  in  Langhorne's  chamber,  and  upon  having 
delivered  fome  of  them  with  his  own  hands.  He 
likewile  accufed  Coleman  and  Wakeman,  upon  his 
own  knowledge  :  the  firfl  as  having  employed  four 
ruffians  to  aflaflinate  the  king  at  Windfor,  in  the 
preceding  fummer :  the  other,  whofe  perfon  he  did 
not  know  at  his  hrd  examination,  he  now  charged 
with  having  undertaken,  for  the  confideration  of 
fifteen  thouland  pounds,  to  poifon  his  majelly.  If 
Oates  had  actually  profeiTed  himfeif  a  Roman  ca- 
tholic, on  purpofe  to  betray  the  jefuits,  and  had 
even  been  intra  lied  with  thole  commiffions  and 
letters,   he  cerrainly  would  have  retained  and  pro- 
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a.  c.  1677.  dnced  fome  of  them,  in  order  to  corroborate  and 
aicertain  the  truth  of  his  evidence.     He  had  boaft- 
ed  to  the  king  of  having  ventured  his  foul  in  his 
fervice  •,  but  if  he  had  reaily  acted  from  fuch  mo- 
tives, he  would  not  have  allowed  four  ruffians  to 
repair  to  Windfor  on  purpofe  to  aflafiinate  his  fove- 
reign,  without  giving  intelligence  of  their  defign. 
It  were  an  idle  talk  to  detect  the  falfhood  of  an  in- 
formation which  contains  fuch  a  number  of  palpa- 
ble abfurdities.     The  two  houfes  voted  it  a  molt 
dangerous  confpiracy ;  and  the  lords  above-men- 
tioned were  committed  to  the  Tower.  The  trained 
bands  of  London  were  ordered  to  be  in  readinefs : 
the  two  houfes  fat  every  day,  to  confider  the  dan- 
gerous plot :  a  committee  of  lords  were  appointed 
to  examine  witnefles ;  and  they  were  fupplied  with 
blank  warrants  for  committing  fuch  perfons  as  they 
fhould  find  caufe   to  fufpect.     Oates  was  recom- 
mended to  the  king  by  the  parliament,  protected 
by  guards,  accommodated  with  a  penfion  of  twelve 
hundred  pounds,  and  extolled  as  the  faviour  of  the 
nation.     The   king  expelled  the   catholics   from 
London,  and  from  his  guards,  by  proclamation : 
but  the  parliament  was  not  fo  eafily  fatisfied.    The 
commons  brought  in  a  bill  for  preventing  the  danger 
that  arofe  from  popifh  members,  efpecially  in  the 
houfe  of  peers.     This  was  a  previous  ftep  to  more 
vigorous  meafures  concerted  againft  the  fucceflion 
of  the  duke  of  York.     The  leading  men  in  the 
upper  houfe,  at  this  juncture,  were  the  duke  of 
Buckingham,  the   earl   of  Shaftfbury,    the  lords 
EfTex  and  Hallifax.     They  were  all  averfe  to  a  po- 
pifh fuccelfor  ;  but  the  two  firft  acted  from  private 
animofity.     The  king  perceived  the  drift  of  the 
commons,    who  had  actually  begun  to  debate  upon 
nn  addrefs  for  petitioning  his  majefty  to  remove  the 
duke  from  his  perfon  and  councils.     He  therefore, 
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on  the  ninth  day  of  November,  in  a  fpeech  to  both  A- c-  ,6"7- 
houfes,  declared  his  readinefs  to  pais  all  reafonable 
bills,  provided  they  mould  have  no  tendency  to  de- 
ftroy  the  right  of  fucceflion  in  the  true  branch, 
nor  to  reftrain  his  authority,  and  the  juft  rights  of 
his  proteftant  fuccefTors. 

During  thefe  tranfactions,  a  new  informer  ap-  Bcdhe 
peared,  in  the  peribn  of  one  Bedloe,  who,  in  a  commerces 
letter  to  Mr.  Secretary  Coventry,  from  Newbury, informer- 
on  the  road  to  Briftol,  defired  that  he  might  be  ap- 
prehended by  warrant,  as  he  could  make  fome  im- 
portant difcoveries.  He  was  an  infamous  cheat, 
who  had  been  detected  in  many  different  branches 
of  knavery.  He  had  made  Ihift  to  live  by  impof- 
ture,  and  travelled  over  great  part  of  Europe  in 
borrowed  characters.  He  was,  according  to  his 
defire,  arretted  at  Briftol,  and  conveyed  to  Lon- 
don. He  declared  before  the  council,  that  he  had 
feen  the  body  of  Sir  Edmundfbury  Godfrey  in  the 
queen's  palace  at  Somerfet-houfe :  that  a  fervant  of 
lord  Bellafis  had  offered  to  gratify  him  with  four 
thoufand  pounds,  if  he  would  aflift  in  carrying  it 
away ;  but  that  he  had  declined  the  office,  and 
gone  into  the  country,  where  he  was  fo  difturbed 
by  the  horrors  of  confcience,  that  he  could  enjoy 
no  peace  of  mind,  until  he  had  addrefled  himfelf  to 
the  fecretary.  At  his  firlt  examination,  in  the 
king's  prefence,  he  laid  he  knew  nothing  of  the 
plot  j  but  had  heard  that  forty  thoufand  Spaniards 
were  ready  to  rendezvous  as  pilgrims  at  St.  Jago, 
from  whence  they  would  be  tranfported  to  Eng- 
land. Next  day,  however,  when  examined  by 
the  committee  of  lords,  he  recollected  all  the  par- 
ticulars of  the  confpiracy,  on  his  own  knowledge; 
and,  to  render  himielf  the  more  acceptable,  added 
a  great  many  circumitances  of  his  own  invention. 
The  king  told  Dr.  Burnet,  that  Bedloe  had  cer- 
tainly been  tutored,    in   the  interval  between  his 
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a.  c.  1677  ftrft  and  fecond  examination.     He  now  faid,  that 
there  was  a  defign  of  landing  ten  thoufand  men  at 
Burlington-bay  from  Flanders  :  and  of  furprifing- 
the  iflands  of  Jerfey  and  Guernfey  by  an  embarka- 
tion from  Breft.  He  affirmed,  that  the  lords  Powis 
and  Petre  had  undertaken  to  raife  an  army  in  Rad- 
norshire, to  join  thofe  that  would  arrive  from  Spain  : 
that  fifty  thoufand  men  were  ready  to  rife  in  Lon* 
don  :  that  lord  Stafford,  Coleman,  and  Ireland,  had 
received  money  fufficient  to  defray  the  expence  of 
thofe  armaments :  that  he  himfelf  had  been  tam- 
pered with,  to  undertake  the  murder  of  a  man,  in 
confideration  of  which  he  mould   have  four  thou- 
fand pounds,  a  commifiion  from  lord  Bellafis,  and 
the  pope's  benediction.     He  pretended  they  were 
refolved  to  affaffinate  the  king,  mafifacre  the  protef- 
tants ;  and  fhould  the  duke  refufe  to  hold  the  king- 
dom of  the  pope,  the   chief  authority  would   be 
veiled    in    certain    noblemen    nominated   by  his_ 
holinefs.     He  likewife  accufed  the  lords  Carrington 
and  Brudenel,  who  were  committed  to  cuflody  by 
order   of    parliament.      He  charged    the    fire  of 
Londcn,  as  well  as  a   fubfequent   difafter  of  the 
fame  kind  in  Southwark,  upon  the  catholics,  who 
hoped  to  find  an  opportunity  to  maffacre  the  pro- 
teftants,   in   fuch  fcenes  of  tumult  and  confufion  5 
or  at  leaft  to  enrich  themfelves  with  the  fpoils  of 
their  enemies. 

fcwMV       Bedloe's  difcovery  needs  no  comment;  though 

hAtrerud!  it  may  be  neceflary  to  obferve,  that  France  and 
.  Spain  were  at  war  when  this  project  of  invafion  was 
Juppofed  to  be  concerted  between  thofe  two  powers: 
than  the  king  of  Spain,  far  from  being  in  a  condi- 
tion to  tranfport  forty  thoufand  men  upon  fuch  a 
project,  could  not  afford  garrifons  for  the  towns  in 
.  Flanders,  which,  at  his  defire,  were  fecured  by 
Englifh  troops ;  and  that,  after  the  moft  rigorous 
and  unexpected  fearch,  no  arms,  ammunition,  com- 
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millions,  or  papers,  were  found,  to  confirm  the  evl-  A« c-  «677f 
dence  of  Oates  and  Bedloe.  Neverthelefs,  fuch 
was  the  torrent  of  prejudice,  fuch  the  frenzy  of 
the  people,  that  no  inconfiftencies  were  feen,  no 
facts  compared,  no  objections  darted.  Reafon  was 
wholly  abandoned,  and  the  moil  incomprchenfi- 
ble  circumdances  were  the  mod  devoutly  believed. 
They  threw  a  veil  of  mydery  over  the  whole  de- 
fign,  which  did  not  fail  to  excite  the  veneration  of 
the  public,  even  to  a  dangerous  degree  of  enthu- 
fiafm.  The  dory  would  have  been  lefs  believed, 
had  it  been  more  confident  and  intelligible.  The 
commons,  in  an  addrefs,  befought  his  majedy  to 
appoint  commiffioners  for  tendering  the  oaths  of 
allegiance  and  fupremacy  to  his  own  domedics, 
thofe  of  the  duke  of  York,  and  all  redding  in  the 
palaces  of  Whitehall,  St.  James's,  and  Somerfet- 
houfe.  The  king  defired  that  the  fervants  of  the 
queen,  and  dutchefs  of  York,  might  be  excepted  ; 
but  in  a  fecond  petition,  they  infided  upon  their 
former  demand.  Underdanding  that  commiffions 
had  been  granted  to  officers  who  had  not  taken  the 
oaths,  they  committed  fecretary  Williamfon  to  the 
Tower,  for  having  counterfigned  fuch  commif- 
fions.  The  king  immediately  releafed  him.  The 
commons  judified  what  they  had  done  in  another 
addrefs,  defiring  that  he  might  be  detained  in  cuf- 
tody  •,  and  that  all  the  popilh  officers  fhould  be  dif-  • 
miffed.  Charles  told  them  that  Williamfon  was 
already  releafed;  but  that  he  would  difmifs  the  of- 
ficers againd  whom  they  had  objected.  Then  they 
proceeded  on  the  bill  for  rendering  papids  incapa- 
ble of  fitting  in  parliament :  they  brought  in  ano- 
ther for  difbanding  the  troops  •,  and  a  third  for 
maintaining  part  of  the  militia  in  arms  for  a  cer- 
tain term.  Charles  gave  his  affent  to  the  two  for- 
mer ;  but  this  lad  he  abfolutely  rejected,  declaring, 
that  he  would  not  part  with  the  command  of  the 
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a.c.  1677,  fnimia  .  n0>  not  for  an  hour  :  he  offered,  however, 
to  keep  the  third  part  of  it  on  foot,  for  the  fecu- 
rity  of  the  government,  provided  they  would  grant 
a  fupply  fufficient  to  maintain  fuch  a  force ;  but 
they  did  not  think  proper  to  embrace  the  propofal. 
When  the  bill  for  excluding  all  members  who 
mould  refufe  the  ted  oaths,  was  brought  into  the 
houfe  of  peers,  the  duke  of  York  moved  that  an 
exception  might  be  admitted  in  his  favour.  He 
begged  this  indulgence,  with  tears  in  his  eyes,  de- 
claring, that  his  religion  was  a  private  concern 
between  God  and  his  own  foul ;  and  that  it  mould 
never  appear  in  his  public  conduct.  Notwithstand- 
ing thefe  earneft  intreaties,  he  carried  his  point  by 
two  votes  only. 

Coleman         Edward  Coleman  being  brought  to  his  trial,  was 

and  eTe"c    convicted  on  the  evidence  of  Oates  and  Bedloe. 

eutcd.  ^ne  former  fwore  he  had  fent  fourfcore  guineas  to 
the  ruffian  who  undertook  to  atTaffinate  the  king ; 
the  date  cf  this  tranfa&ion  he  fixed  to  the  month 
of  Auguft  j  but  would  not  fpecify  the  particular 
day.  Coleman  could  have  proved  he  was  in  the 
country  during  the  greater  part  of  that  month;  and 
therefore  the  witnefs  would  not  be  particular.  His 
letters  to  father  la  Chaife  were,  in  all  probability, 
more  heavy  upon  him  than  the  evidence  of  Oates 
and  Bedloe  :  not  that  they  contained  any  treafon- 
able  expreffions  ;  but  they  were  replete  with  marks 
of  impertinent  zeal  againft  the  proteftant  religion. 
After  his  fentence,  many  members  of  both  houfes 
offered  to  interpofe  in  his  behalf,  if  he  would  make 
an  ample  confeflion.  They  hoped  the  love  of  life 
would  have  prompted  him  to  accufe  the  duke  his 
mafter  ;  but  he  perfifted  to  the  laft  moment  in  pro- 
tefting  his  own  innocence,  and  vindicating  the  cha- 
racter of  his  royal  highnefs.  He  owned  the  indif- 
creticn  of  his  own  conduct,  and  fome  private  frauds 
he  had  committed  3  but  died  in  great  compofure, 
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denying  every  title  of  what  had  been  laid    to   his  a.c.  i677. 
charge;   and  declaring,  before  God,   that  he  had 
never  feen  Oates  but  once  ;  and  never  faw  Bedloe 
btfor.:  he  was  apprehended. 

Charles  ftill  maintained  his  firft  opinion  of  the  Oates  and 
confpiracy,  which  he  ridiculed  in  private  among  **£&"' 
thofe  in  whom  he  could  confide  ;  but  he  faw  it  was  <iu«n> 
abfolutely  necefTary  to  yield  to  the  torrent,  left  he 
ihould  exafperate  the  nation.  He  therefore  iflued 
a  proclamation,  promifing  a  reward  of  two  hun- 
dred pounds  to  every  perfon  who  mould  make  any 
new  difcovery  touching  the  plot,  before  the  twenty- 
fifth  day  of  December.  Oates  and  Bedloe,  though 
they  had  cfcen  declared  that  they  knew  of  no  per- 
fon  cf  diftinction  concerned  in  the  plot,  except  thofe 
they  had  already  named,  now  ventured  to  accufe 
the  queen  of  being  engaged  in  the  defign  againfl 
the  life  of  her  husband  ;  and  the  commons,  in  an 
addrefs  to  the  king,  defired  that  the  queen  and  her 
domeftics  might  be  immediately  removed  from  the 
palace  of  Whitehall.  It  was  well  known  that 
Charles  had  no  great  affection  to  the  queen ;  and 
that  her  removal  would  have  made  way  for  another 
confort,  by  whom  he  might  have  had  an  heir  of 
his  own  body,  which  would  have  quieted  all  the 
fears  and  jealoufies  of  thofe  who  were  averfe  to  a 
popifh  fucceflbr.  Neverthelefs,  he  would  not  aban- 
don the  queen  to  the  rage  of  a  mifguided  people.  He 
aflured  her  fhe  might  depend  upon  his  protection. 
In  order  to  manifeft  his  .refentment  at  the  infolence 
of  Oates,  he  commanded  him  to  be  ftrictly  guard- 
ed. Next  day,  however,  the  commons,  in  an  ad- 
drefs, infifted  upon  his  being  enlarged,  and  ferved 
by  his  own  domeftics  :  they  likewife  defired  his  ma- 
jefty  would  grant  a  competent  penfion  for  his  fub- 
fiftence.  They  voted,  that  the  king  mould  be  ad- 
drefTed,  to  caufe  all  the  papifts  in  the  kingdom  to 
be  arrefted.     On  the  fixth  day  of  December,  they 
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a.  c.  1677.  Impeached,  at  the  bar  of  the  upper  houfe,  the  five 
lords  who  were  confined  in  the  Tower :  but  they 
had  not  time  to  prefent  the  articles  of  accufation. 
Trial  and        In  the  courfe  of  this  month,  Ireland  and  Pic- 
execution    ke^pr    jefuits,    with  Grove    a  lay -brother,  were 

of  Ireland,  O     J  »  J  \    * 

Gove,  and  tried  at  the  Old-Bailey.  Thomas  Whitebread, 
PKkenng.  provjnc;ai  0f  the  order,  and  John  Fenwick  a  mem- 
ber of  the  fociety,  were  likewife  produced  at  the 
bar-,  but  their  trial  was  deferred  on  account  of  the 
abfence  of  a  principal  evidence.  Oates  depofed, 
that  Pickering  and  Grove  had  bound  themfelves  by 
an  oath,  adminiftred  by  Whitebread,  to  affaflinate 
the  king :  that  for  this  purpofe  they  had  provided 
themfelves  with  fcrewed  piftols  and  filver  bullets  : 
that  Pickering  actually  attempted  to  moot  the  king 
in  the  park,  but  his  flint  was  loofe,  fo  that  he  loft 
the  opportunity.  Bedloe  fwore  that  Ireland,  Pic- 
kering, and  Grove,  together  with  one  Conyers  a 
Benedictine  monk,  undertook  to  murder  the  king 
in  his  morning  walk  at  Newmarket  :  that  he  had 
heard  them  declare  this  refolution  in  the  lodgings 
of  father  Harcourt,  where  it  was  determined  that 
Grove  mould  be  gratified  with  fifteen  hundred 
pounds,  and  Pickering  with  as  many  mafifes  as  the 
like  fum  would  procure :  in  this  particular  he 
agreed  with  Oates.  He  likewife  declared,  Knight, 
Pritchard,  O  Neale,  and  O  Bryan,  were  employed 
to  murder  the  earl  of  Shaftsbury,  the  duke  of 
Buckingham,  the  duke  of  Ormond,  and  his  fon 
the  earl  of  OiTory.  Grove,  in  his  defence,  pro- 
tefted,  that,  as  he  had  a  foul  to  be  faved,  he  was 
utterly  ignorant  of  the  whole  affair.  Pickering  faid 
he  had  never  in  his  life  fired  a  piftol  ♦,  and  White- 
bread,  who  was  prefent  at  the  trial,  declared,  in 
the  prefence  of  God,  that  Oates  had  not  fpoke  three 
words  of  truth  in  his  whole  depoficion.  Ireland 
denied  that  he  had  ever  feen  Bedloe  before  that 
day,  and  defi:ed  him  to  produce  a  fingle  wi^nefs 
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to  prove  he  had  ever  been  in  his  company.  Picker-  A«c l6?7* 
ing  affirmed  that  he  was  an  utter  ftranger  to  the 
perfons  of  both  evidences.  When  Grove  obferved 
that  he  hardly  knew  Oates  by  fight,  this  informer 
reminded  the  prifoner  of  his  having  told  him,  that 
he  and  three  other  Irishmen  had  fet  fire  to  the 
Borough  of  Southwark ;  and  that  his  fhare  of  the 
reward  for  this  fervice  amounted  to  four  hundred 
pounds.  Ireland  offered  to  prove,  by  twenty  wit - 
nefifes,  that  he  had  been  in  Staffordfhire  and  Che- 
fhire,  during  the  whole  month  of  Auguft,  and  part 
of  September,  the  periods  which  the  informers  had 
afiigned  for  thofe  confultations ;  but  as  the  wit- 
nefTes  were  not  prefent,  the  prifoner  reaped  no  be- 
nefit from  the  propofal.  Whitebread  produced  a 
certificate,  under  the  feal  of  the  college  at  St.  Omer, 
importing,  that  Oates  had  refided  in  that  place 
during  the  months  of  April  and  May,  although  he 
had  fworn  to  his  being  prefent  at  a  confult  in  Lon- 
don on  the  twenty-fourth  day  of  April.  But  this 
certificate  could  not  be  admitted  as  evidence,  by 
the  laws  of  England.  In  a  word,  the  three  prifo- 
ners  were  condemned ;  and  each  protefted,  in  his 
Jaft  moments,  that  he  was  as  innocent  of  the  crimes 
laid  to  his  charge  as  a  child  new  born. 

The  oppofition  in  the  two  houfes  of  parliament  The  eari  of 
was  now  grown  too  ftrong  to  be  ccntrouled  ;  and  Danjjy  inJ: 
their  animofity  againft  the  court  feemed  to  in-high-trea- 
creafe  with  their  power.     The  earl  of  Danby  lord-*™* 
treafurer  was  the  chief  object  of  their  refentment. 
He  knew  that  many  members  of  both  houfes  were 
bent  upon  his  deftruction  ;   and  the  perfon  whom 
he  chiefly  dreaded  was  Montague,  who  had  been 
ambafTador  in  France,  and  came  over  to  England, 
without  the  king's  leave,  in  order  to  fill  a  feat  he 
had  procured  in  parliament.   The  king,  at  Danby's 
requeft,  fent  a  merTage  to  the  commons,  informing 
them  of  his  refolution  to  bring  Montague  to  a  trial, 
.8  for 
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a,c.  1678.  for  having  correfponded  with  the  pope's  nuncio 
abroad  :  at  the  fame  time  a  warrant  was  granted 
to  fecure  his  papers.  Warm  debates  arofe  in  the 
houfe  ;  and  many  individuals  declared  it  was  a  high 
breach  of  privilege,  to  feize  the  papers  of  a  mem- 
ber againlt  whom  no  treafonable  practices  had 
been  fworn.  Montague  had  warily  depofited  all 
his  credentials  in  the  hands  of  a  trufty  friend,  to 
whom  he  now  fent  a  meffenger  for  the  whole  col- 
Jection.  The  box  being  brought  into  the  houfe, 
he  opened  it,  and  produced  two  letters  from  the 
earl  of  Danby,  directing  him  to  treat  with  the  king 
of  France  for  fix  hundred  thoufand  livres,  to  be 
paid  annually  to  the  king  of  England,  for  three 
years  after  the  peace  of  Nimeguen,  in  confideration 
of  his  favouring  the  French  intereft  at  the  congrefs. 
The  houfe  was  kindled  into  a  violent  flame  by  this 
intelligence.  Winningron  the  folici tor-general  in- 
veighed againft  the  earl  of  Danby  as  a  minifter 
who  had  been  concerned  in  betraying  the  intereft 
of  England,  and  that  of  her  allies,  in  felling  the 
nation,  and  fubverting  the  government :  he  there- 
fore moved  he  might  be  impeached  of  high  trea- 
fon.  Notwithlianding  a  vigorous  oppofition  by 
the  earl's  friends,  who  obferved  there  was  no  trea- 
fonable fact  charged  upon  him  ♦,  and  that  he  had 
done  nothing  but  writ  letters  by  the  king's  order  •, 
it  was  refolved,  by  a  majority  of  votes,  that  the 
earl  of  Danby  mould  be  impeached  •,  and  in  two 
days  the  articles  were  fent  up  to  the  houfe  of  lords. 

The  arim-"  ^e  was  accufed  of  having  given  inflru&ions  to 
mentdifibi-  his  majefty's  ambafTadors,  without  the  privity  of  the 
ved*  fecretaries  of  ftate,   or  of  the  council :  of  having 

endeavoured  to  fubvert  the  government,  and  intro- 
duce arbitrary  power :  of  having  negotiated  a  dis- 
advantageous peace  with  Ftance,  and  fold  the  in- 
tereft of  the  nation  >  of  being  popilhly  affected  : 
of  having  concealed  the  late  horrid  plot  contrived 

by 
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by  the  papifts :  of  having  wafted  the  public  trea-  A- c-  *6?s* 
fure,  and  obtained  by  indirect  means  feveral  exor* 
bitant  grants  from  the  crown.     The  earl  of  Danby 
was  extremely  embarrahrd  by  fome  of  thefe  articles, 
which  he  could  not  anfwer  in  his  own  j unification, 
without  accufing  the  king,  who  had   begged   he 
would  not  divulge  his  fecret  negotiations.     He  re- 
criminated upon  Montague  as  the  perfon  who  had 
advifed  and  fet  on  foot  thofe  private  treaties ;  and 
to  prove  this  aflertion,    fent  two  of  that  minifter's 
letters  to  the  houfe  of  commons,  who  would  not 
fuffer  them  to  be  read.     He  obferved,  in  the  houfe 
of  lords,  That  the  French   miniftry  had   always 
looked  upon  him  as  an  enemy  to  the  intereft  of  their 
nation :  that  he  had  exerted  uncommon  diligence 
in  tracing  out  the   confpiracy :  and  that  he  had 
wafted  no  treafure,  inafmuch  as  there  was  none  to 
wafte.     He  likewife  infinuated,   that  it  was  in  his 
power  to  vindicate  his  own  conduct  in  fuch  a  man- 
ner as  would  clear  him  of  every  article  of  the  impu- 
tation.    Granting  all   the   allegations  in  the  im- 
peachment to   be  true,  there  was  not    one   that 
amounted  to  high  treafon  •,  and  therefore  the  lords 
refufed  to  commit  him  to  the  Tower.     The  com- 
mons infilled  upon  his   being  taken  into  cuftody : 
a  conteft  enfued  ;  and  the  king  dreading  fome  fatal 
confequence  from  the  violence  of  the  lower  houfe, 
prorogued   the  parliament,    which    he  afterwards 
diftblved.     At  the  fame  time  he  ifllied  writs,  con- 
voking another  for  the  fixth  day  of  March.  Charles 
found  it  was  high  time  to  put  an  end  to  this  affem- 
bly,  which  had  continued  fince  the  fecond  year  of 
his  reign.     Their  former  complaifance  and  confi- 
dence were  changed  into  diftati sf action  and  diftruft. 
They  were  grown  not  only  unmanageable,  but  even  _ 

J  &  i  c  '  Burn-?, 

dangerous  to  his  government  •,  and  ieemea  to  tread  North. 
in  the  fteps  of  the  long  parliament  that  ruined  his  ^™r'z'' 
father.     It  mud   be    owned    however,  that   this 

change 
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a.  c.  i67s.  change  was  in  a  great  meafure  owing  to  his  own 

mifconduct. 
Miles  On  the   twenty-fird   day  of  December,  Miles 

preSed"  Prance,   a  goldfmith   who   profeffed   the   Roman 
*orthemur- catholic  religion,  was  apprehended  on  fufpicion  of 

der  of  God-  f  ,        °  £  *  •  ■  j  r     o* 

itty,  having  been  concerned  m  the  murder  or  Sir 
Edmundfbury  Godfrey.  The  informer  was  one 
Wren  who  had  lodged  at  his  houfe,  and  fwore,  that 
his  landlord  had  been  abfent  for  feveral  nights 
about  the  time  at  which  the  murder  was  commit- 
ted. Prance  being  brought  before  the  committee 
of  lords  at  Weflminfter,  denied  the  charge  with  the 
deeped  imprecations  5  but  Bedloe  being  prefent, 
and  affirming  that  this  was  one  of  the  men  v/hom 
he  had  feen  with  the  dead  body  in  Somerfet- houfe, 
he  was  committed  to  Newgate,  loaded  with  irons 
and  confined  in  the  condemned  hole,  which  was 
cold,  dark,  damp,  and  almoft  intolerably  ofFenfive. 

a.  c,  1679.  There  the  poor  wretch  lay  in  all  the  horror  of 
defpair,  groaning,  fhrieking,  and  exclaiming  that 
he  was  not  guilty.  Next  day,  he  defired  he  might 
be  carried  before  the  earl  of  Shaftfbury,  who  was 
prefident  of  the  committee.  This  nobleman  is  faid 
to  have  employed  reproach  and  dreadful  threats 
mpon  this  miferable  object,  already  half  dead  with 
fear,  to  extort  an  accufation  againft  the  catholics. 
At  length  he  difcovered  fome  particulars,  and  pro- 
mifed  to  make  a  more  ample  confeffion,  if  he  could 
be  aflTured  of  pardon.  This  being  obtained,  he  was 
examined  in  Newgate  by  a  committee  of  both 
houfes,  and  afterwards  brought  to  Whitehall  before 
the  king  and  council.  There  he  declared  that 
Godfrey  had  been  murdered  in  Somerfet- houfe,  by 
the  contrivance  of  Gerald  and  Kelly  two  Irifh 
priefts,  Robert  Green  cufhion- keeper  or  the  queen's 
chapel,  Lawrence  Hill  footman  to  doctor  Godden 
treafurer  of  the  chapel,  and  Henry  Berry  porcer  of 
Somerfet-palace.     The  next  time  Prance  appeared 

before 
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before  the  council,  he  begged  a  private  audience  of A  c-  »679. 
the  king,  which  being  granted,  he  fell   upon  his 
knees,  and  declared,  as  he  hoped  for  falvation,  that 
his  confeflion  was  totally  falfe.    .  He  faid,   he  was 
unacquainted  with  Bedloe,  and  utterly  ignorant  of 
the  murder  as  well  as  of  the  confpiracy  ;   buc  that 
Wren  had  informed  againft  him  in  revenge  for  his 
having  demanded  the  rent  cf  his  lodgings.     Being 
fent  back  to  his  miferable  apartment  in  Newgate, 
intimidated   by  the  jailor,     and    expofed  to  the 
tyranny  of  the  committee,  he  fent  the  keeper  to  tell 
the  king,   that  his  firft  depofition  was  true ;  and 
this  he  afterwards  retracted.     Doctor  Loyd  vifiting 
him  by  the  king's  command,  found  him  half  dead 
with  cold   and  terror.     This  humane  clergyman 
ordered  a  fire  to  be  made,  and  a  bed  to  be  pro- 
vided for  him-,  then   he  avowed  his  confeflion  in 
fuch  a  manner   as  convinced  the  doctor  of  his  fin- 
cerity.     Perhaps,  when  he  retracted  his  firft  depo- 
fition, he  hoped  the  king  would  have  taken  him 
under  his  immediate  protection  ^  but  finding  him- 
felf  flill  at  the  mercy  of  the  committee,  he  hazarded 
his  foul  rather  than  endure  the  hardfhips  to  which 
his  body  was  fubjected. 

His  confeflion   contained  the  following  particu-  His 
lars.     Hill,  Gerald,  and  Green,  in  confequence  of fcfficix- 
a  confiscation  with  Kelly,  Berry,  and  Prance,  un- 
dertook to  difpatch  Sir  Edmundfbury  Godfrey,  as 
a  violent  perfecutor  of  the  Roman  catholics,  and  a 
declared   enemy  of  the  queen's   fervants.     On  the 
twelfth  day  of  October,  they  followed  him  at  a 
diftance,  from  ten  in  the  morning  till  feven  in  the 
evening,  when  he  entered  ahoule  in  the  neighbour- 
hood of  St.  Clement's  church,  where  he  flayed  till 
nine.       When    he    arrived    at    the   water-gate  of 
Somerfet-houfe,  in  his  way  homewards,  Kelly  and 
Berry  feigned  a  quarrel,  and  Hill  prevailed  upon 
Godfrey  to  interpoie  as  ajufliceof  the  peace.  With 

difficulty 


con 
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A.e.  ,679.  difficulty  he  was  prevailed  upon  to  enter  the  gate, 
when  Green  throwing  a  twifted  handkerchief  over 
his  head,  fixed  it  round  his  neck,  and  the  reft  falling 
upon  him  at  the  fame  time,  he  was  immediately 
ftrangled  •,  they  knocked  upon  his  breaft  with  their 
knees,  and  twilled  his  neck  until  it  was  quite  dif- 
located.  The  body  was  carried  to  a  high  chamber 
in  the  houfe  of  Dr.  Godden,  in  which  it  lay  two 
nights,  and  then  it  was  removed  to  another  apart- 
ment, where  it  was  feen  by  Bedloe.  They  fhifted 
it  to  a  third  place,  and  even  brought  it  back  to 
the  room  in  which  it  had  been  at  firft  depofited. 
Having  kept  it  four  days  and  four  nights,  they 
determined  to  convey  it  into  the  fields,  with  the 
rings  on  the  ringers  and  the  money  in  the  pockets  % 
and  to  thru  ft  the  fword  through  it,  that  the  public 
might  believe  Sir  Edmundfbury  had  made  away 
with  himfelf.  They  accordingly  brought  a  fedan 
chair  into  the  court,  and  the  body  being  placed  in 
it,  was  at  midnight  carried  by  them  to  Soho :  there 
Hill  waited  for  them  with  a  horfe,  upon  which  it 
was  mounted  before  him,  and  they  proceeded  to 
Primrofe-hill,  where  they  left  it  in  a  ditch,  after 
Gerald  had  thruft  the  fword  into  it,  and  laid  it  in  a 
proper  attitude. 

Berry,  Berry,  Green,  and  Hill,  were  upon  the  evidence 

Green,  and  0f  prance  and  Bedloe  convicted  of  this  murder,  in 

Will    CPU* 

denied  and  fpite  of  the  moft  manifeft  contradictions  in  the  de- 
executed,  p0fitions  of  the  two  witneffes,  the  different  evi- 
dence given  by  each  at  different  times,  and  the 
ftrongeft  preemptions  in  favour  of  the  accufed. 
Thefe  unhappy  men  brought  witnefTes  to  prove 
that  they  were  at  home  and  in  bed  at  the  time  in 
which  they  were  faid  to  be  employed  in  removing 
the  body.  The  centinels  who  ftood  that  night  at 
the  gate  of  Somerfet-houfe,  depofed,  that  no  fedan 
was  brought  out  of  the  palace.  The  people  who 
lived  in  Godden's  lodgings,  declared  upon  oath, 

that 
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that  no  dead  body  could  poflibly  be  brought  into  A  c*  *679. 
the  houfe  without  their  knowledge ;  and  that  they 
were  everyday  in  the  room  which  Prance  defcribed, 
without  feeing  any  thing  of  that  nature.  Green 
and  Hill  died,  protefting  their  innocence,  as  they 
hoped  for  mercy  at  the  judgment-feat  of  God. 
Berry  profefled  himfelf  a  proteftant,  and  died  like 
a  devout  chriftian,  denying  his  having  been  privy 
in  any  fhape  to  the  murder ;  though  he  might; 
have  faved  his  life  by  making  a  confeflion.  Oates, 
Bedloe,  and  Prance,  were  undoubtedly  falfe  infor- 
mers ;  and  Berry,  Green,  and  Hill,  in  all  proba- 
bility, innocent.  But,  certain  it  is  Sir  Edmundf- 
bury  Godfrey  was  murdered  •,  and  the  fufpicion 
naturally  falls  upon  the  Roman  catholics.  Per- 
haps he  was  difpatched  by  the  direction  of  thofe 
who  did  not  know  the  particulars  of  the  informa- 
tion to  the  truth  of  which  Titus  Oates  had  fwom 
before  him ;  but  were  apprehenfive  of  forrie  dif- 
covery  that  might  be  fatal  to  the  catholic  intereft. 
The  (lory  of  his  death,  as  related  by  Prance,  with 
the  circumftances  of  his  body's  being  removed 
from  one  apartment  to  another,  conveyed  in  a 
fedan,  and  mounted  on  horfeback,  is  altogether  im- 
probable. They  might  have  flripped  him  of  his 
money  and  rings,  and  tkrown  him  into  the  river, 
without  running  any  rifque  of  being  difcovered 5 
whereas  the  method  defcribed  by  Prance  was  the 
moil  dangerous  they  could  have  devifed.  if  they 
were  defirous  of  impofing  upon  the  world  with  re- 
fpect  to  the  manner  of  his  death,  a  fingle  man 
might  have  carried  out  the  body  in  a  hamper,  with* 
ouc  the  leaft  hazard  of  detection.  Befides,  the 
caufe  affigned  for  murdering  him  was  abfolutejy 
without  foundation.  He  was  an  enemy  to  all  per- 
fection, and  lived  upon  good  terms  with  the  ca- 
tholics ;  infomuch  that  he  warned  Ccleman  of  his 
danger,  and  counfelled  him  to  retire  before  he  was 
Numb.LXXIV.  L  publicly 
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a.  c.  1679.  publicly  accufed.       The   drops  of  wax  upon   his 
breeches  feerned    to  indicate,    that  he  had    been 
flrangled  by  the  light  of  tapers,  which  were  ufed 
only  by  perfons   of  the  firft  fafhion,  and   popifti 
priefts   at   their  worfhip.       At  this  period  Stephen 
Dugdale,  who  had    been   fleward  to  lord  Afhton, 
offered  himfelf  as  an  evidence  to  make  further  dis- 
coveries concerning  the  confpiracy.     He  affirmed, 
that  two  hundred  thoufand  papifts  were  ready  to 
take  arms  in  England,  and  accufed  five  jefuits  and 
a  prieft,  againft  whom  the  king  iffued  a  proclama- 
tion *,  but  all  of  them  efcaped,  except  Gavan,  who 
was  taken  and  imprifoned. 
Kcw  par-         Charles  exerted  his  utmoft  endeavours  to  influ- 
lurr.ent.      ence  the  elections  for  the  new  parliament ;  but  the 
fpirit  of  the  times  was   fuch  as    defeated   all  his 
efforts.     Almoft  all  the  active  men  in  fhe  kingdom 
were  enemies  to  the  court ;  and  the  people  were  fo 
infatuated  by  the  rumours  of  plots  and  confpiracies 
hatched  by  the  papifts,  that  their  refentment  con- 
founded the  king  with  the  catholics,  though,  ac- 
cording to  all  the  informations  hitherto  publifhed, 
the  immediate  purpofe  of  the  confpirators  was  to 
remove  the  king  by  afTafTi nation.     The  presbyteri- 
ans  beftirred  themfelves  with  incredible  ardour  on 
this  occafion.     They  bore  the  chief  fway  in  corpo- 
rations, and  even  introduced  the  practice  of  fplit- 
ting  freeholds,  in  order  to  multiply  votes  for  mem- 
bers.    In  a  word,  Charles  had  the  mortification  to 
fortfee  that  the  fpirit  of  oppofition  would  revive 
with  double  violence  in   this   new  parliament.     In 
order  to  avert  part  of  the  dorm  with  which  he  was 
threatned,  he  removed  the  duke  of  York  from  his 
prefence  ;  and  that  prince,  in  obedience  to  a  written 
order,  retired  with  his  duchefs  and  daughter  Anne 
to  BruiTds.     The  king  likewife  ordered  a  pardon 
Ynrk  mire' to  De  expedited  in  favour  of  the  earl  of  Danby,  left: 
to  Bnifleb.  his  enemies  fhould  renew  the  proiecution  againft: 

that 
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that  minifter,  and  the  fear  of  death  compel  him  to  a.  c.  1673. 
diicover  his  majefty's  fecrets.  In  his  fpeech  to  the 
new  parliament,  the  king  mentioned  the  pains  he 
had  taken  in  punifhing  the  confpirators,  and  the 
murderers  of  Godfrey.  He  made  a  merit  of  having 
removed  his  brother  from  the  kingdom  •,  and  he 
demanded  fupplies,  as  well  for  difbanding  the 
army  as  for  maintaining  the  navy.  The  commons 
having  chofen  Edward  Seymour  for  their  fpeaker, 
the  king  rejected  their  choice  •,  and  an  obilinate 
difpute  enfued.  They  pretended  that  the  new 
fpeaker's  being  prefented  for  the  king's  approba- 
tion was  a  meer  form  ;  and  he  maintained  that  he 
had  a  right  to  difapprove  of  their  choice,  without 
difcloiing  the  cauie  of  his  d  if  approbation.  The 
queftion  could  not  be  decided  by  precedent :  at 
length  the  affair  was  compromifed  •,  and  one 
Gregory  a  lawyer  being  elected  by  the  houfe,  was 
confirmed  by  the  king.  On  the  twentieth  day  of 
March,  the  houfe  appointed  a  fecret  committee  for 
preparing  evidence  againft  the  lords  who  were  in 
the  Tower,  and  for  receiving  further  information 
with  regard  to  the  confpiracy  and  the  murder  of 
Godfrey.  Then  they  began  to  prepare  new  articles 
of  impeachment  againft  the  earl  of  Danby, 

They  fummoned  Tongue,  Oatcs^  Bedloe,   and  EariofD?n- 
one  Evefard,   a  new  witnefs,  to  the  bar  of  the  by  commit- 
houfe,  to  be  examined  concerning  the  plot.    They  Tow*r.  ' 
addreffed  the  king  to  gratify  Eedloe  with  a  reward 
of  five  hundred  pounds,  which  he  had  promifed, 
by  proclamation,  to  the  perfon  who  mould  firft  dif- 
cover  the  murderers  of  Godfrey  •,  and  to  commend 
him  to  the  protection  of  the  duke  of  Monmouth 
•general  of  the  forces.     They  voted,   That  an  hor- 
rible confpiracy  had  been   hatched  by  the  papifts 
for  afiaffinating  the  king,  destroying  the  protefrant 
religion,  and  Subverting  the  government :  the  peers 
concurred  with  them  in  this  vote  -3  and  both  houfss 
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a.c.  1679.  petitioned  for  a  day  of  fail  and  humiliation.  The 
king  going  to  the  houfe  of  lords,  interceded  with 
the  parliament  for  the  earl  of  Danby.  He  laid 
that  nobleman  had  acted  in  obedience  to  the  orders 
he  had  received :  that  for  their  fatisfaction  he 
would  deprive  him  of  all  his  employments,  and  re- 
move him  from  his  prefence  ;  but,  he  infilled  up- 
on the  pardon  he  had  granted.  The  commons 
were  not  at  all  fatisfied  with  this  declaration.  The 
houfes  were  filled  with  Danby's  enemies  ;  and  the 
commons  were  wholly  influenced  by  Shaftfbury, 
who  equally  hated  the  king,  the  duke,  and  the 
treaiurer,  with  implacable  rancour.  The  defign 
was  to  extort  fecrets  of  flate,  the  difcoverv  of 
which  would  reflect  difgrace  upon  his  majefly's 
character.  The  pardon,  if  valid,  mufl  defeat  this 
purpofe.  The  commons  lent  a  committee  to  know 
of  the  chancellor  in  what  manner  the  pardon  had 
been  fealed  :  then  they  underfcood  that  the  king 
had  withdrawn  the  feals  from  his  euftody  for  the 
time,  that  he  might  be  fcreened  from  all  blame. 
The  whole  houfe  was  in  commotion.  Nothing  was 
heard  but  the  mofl  virulent  invectives  a-^ainft  the 
earl  of  Danby.  Shaftsbury  among  the  peers  ex- 
haufted  all  his  eloquence  in  ftlgmatifing  the  go- 
vernment. Fie  laid  popery  and  flavery  were  two 
brothers  that  walked  hand  in  hand,  fome times  the 
one  and  lbmetimes  the  other  entered  firfi  ;  but, 
they  never  parted  :  that  in  England  popery  would 
enter  firfl  to  pave  the  way  to  flavery ;  but,  in  Scot- 
land, flavery  had  taken  the  lead,  and  popery  would 
follow.  Danby  having  withdrawn  himielf,  the 
commons  brought  in  a  bill,  obliging  him  to  fur- 
render  himielf  into  the  hands  of  juftice  by  a  certain 
day,  on  pain  of  being  proceeded  againfl  by  an  act 
of  attainder.  This  bill  was  fent  down  from  the 
lords  with  fome  amendments  :  a  difpute  arofe>  and 
conferences  were  held  upon  the  fubject :  at  length, 

the 
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the  peers   acquiefced,   and  the  bill  palled.     Then  a.c.  i67g. 
the  earl  of  Danby  fnrrendered  himfelf  to  the  ufher 
of  the  black-rod,  and  was  committed  prifoner  to 
the  Tower. 

Charles  was   now  reduced  to  great  perplexity.  The  king 
He  law  his  authority  already  difregarded,  and  ran  ^uncU  hls 
the  rifque  of  being  difgraced  by  the  difcoveries  of 
Danby:     In  this  emergency  he  confuked  Sir  Wil-   . 
Ham  Temple,   who  advifed  him  to  weaken  the  op- 
pofition,  by  admitting  the  chiefs  of  it  into  his  coun- 
cil.    He  forthwith  tried  the  expedient.     The  earl  „ 
of  Effex,  a  confcientious  nobleman,  was  created  lord 
treafurer  in  the  room  of  Danby  :  the  office  of  fecre- 
tary  of  ftate  was  beftowed  upon  the  earl  of  Sunder- 
land, who  poiTeifed  a  good  capacity,   and  a  talent 
for  intrigue.     Lord  Hallifax,   celebrated    for  his 
genius,  learning,  and  eloquence,  was  likewife  iworri 
of  the  council-,  and  thefe  three,  together  with  Sir 
William  Temple,  were  firil  confuked  in  all  affairs 
of  importance.     Shaftfbury  was  declared  prefident 
of  the  council  •,  but  finding  himfelf  excluded  intire- 
Jy  from  the  king's  confidence,  he  ftiil  adhered  to 
the  popular  party,  over  whom  he  retained  all  his 
former  influence.     The  city  of  London,  and  the 
kingdom  in  general,  were  overjoyed  at  this  pro- 
motion, which  feemed  to  prognosticate  a  change 
qf  meafures  •,  but,  the  king's  intimation  of  it  was 
received  with  great  indifference  by  the  houfe  of 
commons.     All  the  art  and  intrigue  of  Shaftfbury 
was  employed  in  keeping  up  the  flame  of  animofity 
againft   the  king  and  his  brother.  •  The  houfe  of 
one  Bird  being  let  on  fire  by  his  maid-iervant  Eli-    .. 
zabeth  Oakely,  me  confeffed  me  had  been  mitiga- 
ted to  commit  that  crime  by  one  Sfubbs  a  catholic; 
and  he  being  queftioned,  owned  that  father  Gifford 
his  confelTor  had  allured  him  there  was  no  fin  in 
burning  the  houfe s   of  heretics.     He  and  Oakely 
declared,  that  the  catholics  in  England  intended  to 
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a.c.  1679.  rife  in  arms,  and  expe&ed  to  be  joined  by  an  army 
of  fixty  thoufand  men  from  France.  The  com- 
mons immediately  addreflfed  the  king  for  the  exe- 
cution of  Pickering  and  the  other  condemned  jefuits. 
They  even  affembled  on  Sunday,  to  concert  mea- 
fures  for  the  prefervation  of  the  king's  perfon,  and 
the  proteftant  religion,  againft  the  attempts  of  the 
papiils.  They  brought  in  a  bill  for  banifhing  all 
Roman  catholics  from  London :  they  voted,  That 
the  duke's  being  a  Roman  catholic,  and  the  pre- 
fumptive  heir  of  the  crown,  was  the  chief  encourage- 
ment to  the  defigns  and  plots  of  the  papiils,  againft 
the  king  and  the  proteftant  religion. 
P'o  ofC9  ®n  ^e  twenty-fifth  of  April,  the  earl  of  Danby 

limitations  being  brought  to  the  bar  of  the  upper  houfe,  plead- 
iucceflor  ^  e^  his  pardon,  and  was  reconveyed  to  the  Tower, 
A  committee  of  the  commons  being  appointed  to 
examine  the  nature  of  this  defence,  reported,  That 
there  was  no  example  of  any  perfon's  having  plead- 
ed a  pardon  in  bar  of  an  impeachment.  Then  the 
lower  houfe  defired  the  lords  to  afk  if  the  earl 
would  infill  wholly  upon  his  pardon.  When  this, 
queftion  was  put,  he  defired  time  to  confider  of  a 
reply,  and  was  indulged  with  four  days  for  that  pur- 
pole.  The  king,  in  anfwer  to  the  addrefs  of  the 
commons  for  the  execution  of  the  perfons  under 
fentence  of  death,  obferved  that  he  had  been  al- 
ways fcrupulous  of  {bedding  blood  ;  that  he  would 
take  time  to  deliberate  maturely  on  their  requeft, 
and  make  them  acquainted  with  his  fentiments  on 
the  fubject.  Being  mocked  at  their  vote  againft 
his  brother,  he,  after  a  fhort  fpeech  to  both  houies, 
on  the  thirtieth  day  of  April,  defired  they  would 
life  expedition  in  tracing  out  the  particulars  of  the 
confpiracy,  as  well  as  in  deviling  ways  and  means 
for  difbanding  the  army,  and  maintaining  a  fleet 
for  the  defence  of  the  kingdom.  Then  he  told 
them,  that  as  a  mark  of  his  care  for  the  preferva- 
tion 
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tion  of  their  religion,  he  had  ordered  the  chancellor  AC- -6/9- 
to  communicate  certain  propofalsfor  their  confidera  - 
tion.  Accordingly,  the  chancellor,  in  his  majefty's 
name,  propoied  the  following  limitations  upon  a 
popifh  fucceffor:  That  it  mould  not  be  in  his 
power  to  beftow  ecclefiaftical  benefices  or  fpiritual 
offices  upon  any  but  pious  and  learned  proteftants: 
That  the  parliament  fitting  at  the  death  of  the  king 
mould  continue  for  a  certain  time  -,  or  in  cafe  there 
mould  be  no  parliament  at  that  juncture,  the  lafl 
mould  affemble  without  any  new  writs  of  elections : 
That,  in  the  reign  of  a  popifh  fucceffor,  no  mem- 
bers of  the  privy  council,  or  judges,  mould  be  ap- 
pointed or  difplaced  but  by  the  authority  of  par- 
liament*, and  that  all  juftices  of  the  peace  mould 
be  proteftants :  That,  with  refpect  to  the  militia, 
no  lieutenant  of  a  county  mould  be  deprived  of  his 
office  but  by  ordsr  of  parliament.  The  chancellor 
faid  it  would  be  difficult  to  conceive  how  the  power 
of  a  popifh  fucceffor  could  be  more  effectually 
limited,  considering  how  much  his  revenues  would 
depend  upon  the  parliament :  neverthelefs,  if  they 
could  add  any  thing  for  the  fecurity  of  religion  and 
liberty,  without  deftroying  the  right  of  fuccefTion, 
the  king  would  willingly  affent  to  their  propolal. 

The  commons,  without  paying  the  leafc  regard  v:°Ience  of 
to  thefe  offers,  proceeded  with  the  bill  for  prevent-  monsagiiafii 
ihg  the  dangers  that  might  arife  from  popery,  in  £e  f uke  °* 
the  reign  of  his  prefent  majefty,  as  well  as  in  his 
fucceffors  ;  and  they  ordered  another  to  be  brought 
in  for  vacating  the  feats  of  thole  members  who 
ihould  accept  of  any  employment  under  the  crown. 
On  the  fifth  day  of  May,  the  houfe  in  a  body  de- 
manded of  the  peers,  that  the  earl  of  Danby  mould 
be  brought  to  his   trial.     Then  they  prefented  a 
long  addrefs  to  the  king  againft  the  duke  of  Lau- 
derdale •,  and  they  finifhed  the  money-bill  for  en- 
abling the  king  to  difband  the  army.     This  act 
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A-  c.  1679  contained  a  claufe,  importing,  That  for  the  future, 
foldiers  fliouid  not  be  quartered  in  private  houfes. 
The  lords,  by  a  meffage,  informed  the  lower  houfe 
of  their  having  fixed  a  day  for  hearing  counfel  up- 
on the  validity  of  Danby's  pardon,  which  the  com- 
mons had  declared  null  and  of  no  effect.  They 
were  incenfed  at  this  meffag-?,  and  inftantly  voted, 
That  any  perfon  preiuming  to  defend  the  validity 
of  Danby's  pardon  mould  be  deemed  a  betrayer  of 
the  liberties  of  the  nation.  They  were  now  re- 
folved  to  proceed  to  extremities  5  they  prefented  an 
addrefs  to  the  king,  reprefenting,  That  London 
and  Weftminiier  were  over- run  with  papifts  -,  and 
demanding,  That  the  militia  mould  be  armed. 
•  Next  day  being  Sunday,  they  ordered  a  bill  to  be 
brought  in  for  rendering  the  duke  of  York  incapa- 
ble  of  fucceeding  to  the  throne  of  England.  In  an 
addrefs  to  the  king,  they  declared  they  would  afilft 
him  with  their  whole  power;  and  in  cafe  he  mould 
die  a  violent  death,  wreak  their  vengeance  upon 
the  catholics. 
Thevwing  The  committee  of  both  houfes  meeting  to  deli- 
tethebiii  berate  upon  the  manner  in  which  they  iliould  pro- 
'  ceed  with  the  trial  of  the  five  lords  that  were  prifo- 
ners  in  the  Tower,  the  commons  infilled  upon  ex- 
cluding the  bifhops,  as  thofe  were  cafes  in  which 
life  was  concerned.  The  lords,  on  the  other  hand 
alledged,  That  the  prelates  had  a  right  to  be  pre- 
fent  at  all  the  proceedings,  except  the  verdict. 
This  difference  produced  a  learned  difpute,  and 
many  writings  were  publifhed  on  both  fides  of  the 
queftion.  On  the  fifteenth  day  of  May,  the  com- 
mons read,  for  the  firft  time,  the  bill  for  exclufion, 
to  render  the  duke  of  York  incapable  of  fucceed- 
ing to  the  throne  of  England.  In  this  famous  bill, 
they  alTerted,  That  the  pope's  emiffaries  had  feduced 
James  duke  of  York,  the  prefumptive  heir  of  the 
crown  ;  That  they  had  converted  him  to  the  ca- 
tholic 
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tholic  religion,  engaged  him  in  divers  negotiations  A-  c l679* 
with  the  pope,  cardinals,  and  nuncios,  for  the  in- 
tereft  of  that  communion:  That  by  his  means 
they  had  augmented  the  greatnefs  of  the  French 
king,  to  the  manifeft  danger  of  England  :  and, 
That  by  the  acceflion  of  a  popifh  prince  to  the 
throne,  lupported  by  foreign  alliances,  they  would 
in  time  be  enabled  to  execute  their  damnable  en- 
terprize.  The  propofed  a£t  therefore  ordained,  by 
the  authority  of  the  king  and  the  two  houfes,  That 
the  faid  James,  duke  of  York,  Albany,  and  Ulfter, 
mould  be  incapable  of  inheriting  the  crowns  of 
England,  Scotland,  and  Ireland,  with  their  cje- 
pendencies  :  or  of  enjoying  the  rights,  titles,  prero- 
gatives, and  revenues  of  the  faid  crowns  :  That,  in 
cafe  of  the  king's  death  or  refignation,  they  fhould 
devolve  to  the  next  perfon  in  the  line  of  fucceflion, 
as  if  the  duke  of  York  were  dead  :  That  all  the  acts 
of  fove reign ty  or  royalty  exercifed  by  him,  fhouid 
be  null  and  punifhable  astreafon  :.  That  all  perfons 
attempting  to  put  him  in  pofTemon  of  any  one  of 
thofe  kingdoms,  or  correfponding  with  him  for  this 
purpofe,  mould  be  deemed  guilty  of  high  treafon  : 
That  he  himfelf,  upon  fetting  foot  in  theie  king- 
doms, mould  be  held  guilty  of  the  fame  crime  : 
and  all  perfons  were  authorised  to  apprehend,  im> 
prifon,  and,  in  cafe  of  refiftance,  fubdue  him  and 
his  adherents  by  force  of  arms.  This  bill  was  read 
for  the  fecond  time  -,  and  the  queftion  being  put, 
whether  it  fhould  be  referred  to  the  examination  of 
a  committee  of  the  whole  houfe,  it  was  carried 
in  the  affirmative  by  a  majority  of  feventy-nine 
voices. 

The  next  ftep  of  the  commons  was,  to  (ct  on  BiiiofHa. 
foot   a  fevere  inquiry  againft  thofe  members  who  beas  corPuS* 
received  penfions  from  court  j  and  eighteen  were 
difcovered.     The  {landing  army  and  the  guards 
were  voted  illegal  s  and  they  brought  in  the  bill  of 
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a.  c.  1679,  Habeas  corpus,  which  was  patted  into  an  act  before 
the  end  of  the  fefiion.  This  is  one  great  bulwark 
of  Britifh  liberty,  obliging  the  judge,  under  fevere 
penalties,  to  grant  a  writ  of  Habeas  corpus,  at  the 
reaueft  of  every  prifoner,  directing  the  jailor  to 
produce  him  in  court,  and  certify  the  cauie  of  his 
ecu  ■  nitment.  The  king  had  for  fome  time  enter- 
tained thoughts  of  proroguing  the  parliament; 
but,  now  his  refolution  was  quickened  by  a  hint  of 
intelligence,  importing,  that  the  commons  intend- 
ed to  draw  up  a  remonftrance  npon  the  grievances 
of  the  nation,  like  that  which  was  prefented  to  his 
father  before  the  commencement  of  the  civil  war. 
Alarmed  by  this  information,  he  repaired  to  the 
houfe  of  peers  on  the  twenty-feventh  day  of  May, 
and  fending  for  the  commons,  prorogued  the  par- 
liament to  the  fourteenth  day  of  Auguft.  It  was 
afterwards  difTolved,  without  the  advice  of  the 
council  5  and  writs  were  iffued  for  new  elections. 
This  was  a  desperate  remedy,  which  Charles  would 
not  have  ufed,  had  not  he  thought  his  fervant's 
life  was  at  flake,  and  his  own  crown  in  danger.  He 
found  himfelf  at  variance  with  a  let  of  people 
whom  he  could  neither  intimidate  nor  appeafe  ;  he 
became  penfive  and  fullen,  and  his  temper  vifibly 
changed  from  this  period. 
Trial  of  live  After  the  prorogation,  the  five  jefuits,  namely 
jcfuits.  Whitebread  the  provincial,  Fenwick,  Harcourt, 
Gavan,  and  Turner,  were  brought  to  trial.  Oates 
depofed  that  Whitebread  prefided  at  the  coniulta- 
tion,  in  which  it  was  reiolved  to  aflafTinate  the 
king  •,  and  that  the  reft  were  afliiling  in  the  fame 
defign.  Dugdale,  the  new  informer,  fwore  that 
he  had  ken  a  letter,  in  the  hand-writing  of  White- 
bread,  to  father  Ewers,  defiring  him  to  chufe  bold 
and  faithful  perfons  to  murder  the  king  ;  and  that 
he  had  read  an  hundred  letters  to  different  people 
on  the  fame  fubject.     Confidering  the  craft  and 
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eircumfpection  of  the  jefuks,  this  circumftance  is  A  c-  ,6?9' 
almofl  incredible.  He  like  wife  depofed,  that  Har- 
court  wrote  an  account  of  Godfrey's  death  to 
Ewers,  in  Staffordshire,  on  the  very  night  in  which 
that  magiftrate  was  murdered  -,  fo  that  it  was  known 
in  the  country  fome  days  before  the  body  was  dif- 
covered  at  Primrofe-hill.  Prance  affirmed,  that 
Harcourt  told  him,  there  was  a  defign  on  foot  to 
takeaway  the  king's  life;  and  that  Fenwick  laid, 
fifty  thoufand  men  were  ready  to  take  arms,  under 
the  command  of  the  lords  Bellafis,  Powis,  and 
Arundel.  Bedloe  declared,  that  he  had  heard  the 
prifoners  difcourfmg  with  Coleman  about  lending 
four  ruffians  to  afTafTinate  the  king  at  Windfor :  that 
he  faw  Harcourt  take  fourfcore  or  an  hundred 
guineas  out  of  a  cheil,  for  the  ufe  of  thofe  affaffins  : 
that,  at  another  time,  this  jefuit  delivered  an  order 
for  two  thoufand  pounds,  as  part  of  a  greater  Sum, 
to  Sir  George  Wakeman,  the  queen's  phySician, 
who  faid  that  fifteen  thoufand  pounds  would  be  but 
an  indifferent  reward  for  eflablifhing  religion,  and 
preventing  the  ruin  of  three  kingdoms.  The  un- 
happy prifoners  obferved,  in  their  own  defence, 
that  the  witneffes  againft  them  were  perfons  of  des- 
perate fortunes  and  infamous  characters ;  that  it 
was  very  improbable  they  mould  communicate 
Secrets  of  this  nature  to  Oates,  who  had  been  ex- 
pelled from  St.  Omer  for  fcandalous  practices,  and 
.  even  excluded  from  the  facrament.  They  enume- 
rated the  Self-contradictions  that  appeared  in  his 
evidence  :  they  produced  fixteen  witneffes  of  credit, 
Undents  at  St.  Omer,  and  chiefly  ions  of  reputable 
parents,  who  fwore  that  Oates  was  in  the  Seminary 
during  the  time  at  which  he  faid  the  confutation 
v/as  held  in  London.  Eleven  other  witneffes  de- 
clared upon  oath,  that  Ireland,  who  had  been  exe- 
cuted, was  in  the  country  at  the  time  of  thole  pre- 
tended consultations,  though  Oates  had  Sworn  he 
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*.  c.  i«79.  was  in  town  ;  and,  in  confequence  of  that  depofl- 
tion,  the  man  had  loft  his  life.  (Dates,  indeed, 
provided  himfelf  with  fix  or  feven  evidences,  who 
declared  they  faw  him  in  London  at  the  time  to 
which  he  had  fworn  ;  and,  among  the  reft,  one 
Smith,  a  fchool  -  matter  at  Iflington,  upon  whofe 
credit  he  chiefly  depended.  Thefe  circumttances 
were  fuppofed  to  invalidate  the  teftimony  of  fix- 
teen  papifts,  v/hom  even  Scroggs  the  judge  had 
difcountenanced  and  ridiculed :  yet  Smith  retracted 
his  evidence  in  the  fequel.  Gavan  was  fo  weak  as 
to  defire  that  his  innocence  might  be  proved  by 
the  ordeal  :  in  that  cafe,  indeed,  there  would  have 
been  a  poffibility  of  efcaping  ;  whereas  there  was 
none  in  the  common  form  of  trial  before  fuch  a 
-    •         judge  and  jury. 

Langhorn  is  They  were  immediately  convicted  ;  though  fen- 
andVuffers  tence  was  not  produced  till  after  the  trial  of  Lang- 
^eath.  norn  the  lawyer,  who  was  accufed  by  the  fame  evi- 
dence as  a  principal  agent  in  the  confpiracy.  He 
objected  to  the  credit  of  fuch  infamous  witnefles 
who  had  received  pardon  and  recompence  for  be- 
traying their  fellow-fubjects.  Oates  declared,  that 
inftead  of  receiving  a  recompence,  he  had  fpent  fix 
or  feven  hundred  pounds  of  his  own  money.  Bed- 
loe  likewife  affirmed,  that  he  was  feven  hundred 
pounds  in  advance.  Langhorn  obferved  the  im- 
probability of  thefe  affertions,  confidering  that 
when  they  firft  appeared  they  were  in  extreme  in- 
digence. He  iniitted  upon  the  evidence  by  which 
Oates  had  been  proved  perjured  \  but  the  judge 
gave  him  to  underttand,  that  he  could  not  reject 
an  evidence  as  perjured,  until  he  was  formally  con- 
victed of  perjury.  Oates  had  fworn  that  he  lodged 
in  the  houfe  of  Grove  at  the  time  of  the  great  con- 
futation ;  Grove's  wife  and  fervant  depofed,  that 
he  did  not.  The  judge  obferved,  that,  being  in 
difguife,  he  might  have  lodged  there  without  being 

known, 
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known.  The  witnefTes  for  the  prifoner  were  in-A.c.  ig79. 
fulted  by  the  court,  and  mal- treated  by  the  people. 
One  of  them  was  hurt,  to  the  imminent  danger  of 
his  life.  A  woman  declared  fhe  could  not  give 
evidence,  unlefs  the  court  would  promife  to  pro- 
tect her.  The  judge  told  her,  all  he  could  do, 
was  to  punifh  thofe  by  whom  fhe  might  be  aflault- 
ed.  Langhorn,  rather  than  fhe  mould  run  the 
rifque  of  her  life,  waved  her  teftimony.  When  he 
was  convicted,  the  barbarous  multitude  teftified 
their  joy  by  loud  acclamations.  He  and  the  jefuits 
received  fentence  of  death,  and  protefled  their  in- 
nocence to  the  lad  moment  of  their  lives.  White- 
bread,  in  particular,  declared  his  abhorrence  of  all 
equivocation,  and  of  the  maxim  efpoufed  by  fome 
jefuits,  touching  the  lawfulnefs  of  depofing  and 
affaffinating  princes. 

The  humane  reader  cannot,  without  horror,  re- 
flect upon  the  fate  of  thofe  unhappy  perfons,  who 
fell  a  facrihxe  to  the  favage  prejudice  of  the  multi- 
tude, excited  by  the  villainy  of  the  moil  abandon- 
ed mifcreants ;  and  inflamed  by  the  arts  of  a  ma- 
lignant faction.  By  this  time,  however,  the  po- 
pulace began  to  be  gorged  wich  blood :  the  rage 
of  their  refentment  had  exhaufted  itfelf.  Thepro- 
teflations,  the  compofure,  and  pious  deportment 
of  the  fufferers,  made  impreffion  upon  the  minds 
of  all  who  retained  the  leaft  fentiment  of  humanity ; 
and  now  they  began  to  reflect  upon  the  characters 
of  the  informers  and  the  abfurdities  of  their  infor- 
mation, which,  in  the  hurry  and  precipitation  of 
their  vengeance,  they  had  wholly  overlooked.  On  sir  George 
the  eighteenth  day  of  June,  the  chief-j uftice  peo-  WaHemaa 
ceeded  to  the  trial  of  Sir  George  Wakeman,  the acqal 


queen's  phyfician.  Oates  had  faid,  at  his  firft  exa- 
mination, that  he  knew  nothing  againft  this  perfon 
but  by  hearfay  ;  yet  now  he  fwore  he  had  {ttxi  a. 
letter  from  him  to  Afliby  the  jefuit,  advifing  him 

to 
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a. c.  1679  to  ufe  a  milk-diet,   and  be  pumped  at  the  Bath: 
and  like  wife  exprefiing  his  zeal  for  the  defign  of 
alfaffinating  or  poifoning  the  king.     He  then  re- 
peated his  former  accufation  of  the  queen.  Wake- 
man  reminded  the  judge  of  the  informer's  folemn 
declaration,   that  he  knew  nothing  againfl  him  but 
by  hearfay.     He  proved,  by  his  own  fervant,  and 
the  apothecary  at  the  Bath,  that  he  did  not  write, 
but  dictate,  the  paper  fent  to  Afhby  ;  and  that  no- 
thing could  be  more  abfurd  than  to  prefcribe  a 
milk  diet  with  the  ufe  of  the  Bath-water.     Bedloe 
prevaricated  fcandaloufly  in  his  evidence   againft 
this  phyiician :  who,  together  with  three  Benedic- 
tine monks  tried  at  the  fame  time,  were  acquitted 
by  the  jury.     Oates  and  Bedloe,  perceiving  their 
credit  was  now  entirely  biafted,   loudly  taxed  the 
chief-juftice  Scroggs  with   partiality,    becaufe  he 
acted  in  thefe  trials  with  unufual  moderation.  This 
judge  thought  proper  to  turn  with  the  tide  of  popu- 
lar  r -ejudice  •,  and,  as  the  queen's  character  was, 
in  a  great  meafure,  concerned  with  that  of  her  phy- 
ficiin,   he    was  unwilling   to   give   offence   to  the 
king,  without  any  poipect  of  advantage. 
Rebellion  in      in  Scotland  the  dukj  of  Lauderdale's  intereft  de- 
qu°iied  by  dined  apace.     He   had  been   accufed  before  the 
Monmouth,  council   of  England,  by  the    duke  of  Hamilton, 
andfeveral  other  noblemen,  who  proved  him  guilty 
of  the  fnoft  arbitrary  and  tyrannical  adminiifratiom 
His  memory  had  begun  to  fail  him,   and  the  king 
was  defirou^  of  letting  him  fall  gently  ;    being  re- 
folved  to  veft  the  government  of  Scotland  in  the 
hands  of  the  duke   of  Monmouih,    who  was  now 
the  minion  of  the  people.      At  prdent  it  was  fo  re- 
laxed, and  the '  diffractions  in  England  were  fo  well 
known,   that  the  covenanters  rejected  all  reffraint, 
and  took   arms  in  defence  of  their  conventicles. 
Th         ;ted  Sharpe,   archbifhop  of  St.  Andrews, 
with  the  mofl  implacable  enmity,  as  an  apolcare, 
2  and 
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and  perfecutor  of  God's  people.     A  troop  of  thefe  A- c-  ,679» 
armed  fanatics,  chancing  to  meet  this   prelate  and 
his   daughter  in  his  coach,    upon  a  heath  in  the 
neighbourhood  of  St.  Andrews,  dragged  him  from 
the  carriage  -,  and,  without  paying  the  leafl  regard 
to  the  cries  and  intreaties  of  his  daughter,  murder- 
ed him  in  the  molt  barbarous  manner.     This  cruel 
affafTination  was  celebrated  by  the  covenanters  as 
an  exploit  meritorious  in  the  fight  of  God.     They 
became  more  and  more  inlblent  and  enterprizing. 
They  publifhed  a  declaration  againlt  prelacy,  and 
burned  feveral  acts  of  parliament  in  the  market- 
place of  Rutherglen,  a  iinall  borough  near  Glaf- 
gow.     Captain  Graham,  afterwards  lord  Dundee, 
attacked  one  of  their  conventicles,  and  was  repulfed 
with  the  lofs  of  thirty  men.     They  now  refolved  to 
try  their  fortune  in  the  field.     They  took  pofTefiion 
of  Glafgow ;  expelled  the  eftablifhed  clergy  ;  ifiued 
a  proclamation,  declaring  they  had  taken  up  arms 
againft  the  king's  fupremacy,  popery,  prelacy,  and 
a  popifh  fuccelior.     The  king  was   no  fooner  in- 
formed of  this  infurrection,    than  he  difpatched 
Monmouth  with  lome  troops  of  Englifh  cavalry  to 
Scotland.     Thefe   being  joined   by  the   Scottifn  < 
guards,  and  fome  regiments  of  militia,   marched 
againft  the  infurgents,  who  were  polled  at  Both- 
wel- bridge,    between  Glafgow  and  Hamilton,  to 
the  number  of  eight   thoufand,    commanded  by 
their  minifters.     They  defended  the  bridge  until 
their  ammunition  was  expended  :  then  they  retired; 
and  Monmouth  palling,  drew  up  his  forces  with- 
out oppofition.     They  could  not  ftand  the  fire  of 
his  artillery  ;  but  immediately  fled  in  confufion. 
Seven   hundred  were  killed  in   the  purfuit,   and 
twelve  hundred  taken  prifoners.    The  duke  treated 
them  with  great  lenitv.     He  difmifTed  thofe  who 
promifed  to  live  peaceably  under  the  government. 
Three  hundred,  who  rejected  this  condition,  were 

embarked 
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Ax.  1679,  embarked  for  the  plantations,  and  perifhed  in  the 
voyage.  The  duke  of  Monmouth  was  naturally 
brave  and  merciful  -,  but  he  was  fuppoied  to  have 
courted  popularityon  this  occafion.  He  had  mar- 
ried a  Scottifh  lady,  the  rich  heirefs  of  Buccleugh, 
allied  to  all  the  chief  nobility,  and  hoped  to  fucceed 
the  duke  of  Lauderdale  in  all  his  influence.  He 
prevailed  upon  the  king  to  grant  an  act-  of  indem- 
nity in  favour  of  thofe  poor  wretches  who  had  been 
harrafTed  and  hunted  into  rebellion  by  the  feverity 
of  the  government  ;  but  Lauderdale  took  care  to 
draw  it  up  in  fuch  a  manner,  that  it  feemed  rather 
a  full  pardon  to  him  and  all  his  adherents,  than 
an  indulgence  to  the  "  intercommuned"  cove- 
vanters. 

Yorkr^e°f  *n  t^ie  latter  end  of  Auguft  the  king  was  taken 
pairs  to  ill  of  an  intermitting-fever  at  Windfor.  This  be- 
Seotiand.  jng  th0Ug}lt  dangerous  by  the  phyficians,  Charles, 
with  the  privity  of  Eflex,  Sunderland,  and  Halli- 
fax,  fent  a  courier  for  the  duke  of  York,  who  re- 
turned privately  to  England  ;  but,  before  he  reach- 
ed Windfor,  the  king  was  recovered.  The  duke 
of  Monmouth  had  refigned  himfelf  to  the  manage- 
ment of  Shaftfbury,  and  feemed  to  afpire  at  the 
fucceffion  to  the  crown.  He  was  highly  favoured 
by  the  king,  and  idolized  by  the  people :  never- 
thelefs,  the  duke  of  York,  being  fupported  with 
the  interefl  of  the  earls  of  EfTex  and  Hallifax,  re- 
fufed  to  return  to  the  continent  until  Monmouth 
was  deprived  of  his  commiflion,  and  ordered  to 
quit  the  kingdom.  This  great  point  being  gained, 
the  duke  of  York  retired  again  to  BrufTels  •,  but  he 
foon  obtained  leave  to  refide  in  Scotland,  that  he 
might  have  an  opportunity  of  conciliating  the  af- 
fections of  that  people,  and  be  at  hand,  in  cafe  of 
his  brother's  deceaie. 
Meal- tub  Before  he  left  England,  he  had  prevailed  upon 
pIet*         the  king  to  poftpone  the  meeting  of  the  new  par- 
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liament  by  prorogation.  He  hoped,  that  as  the  ^c'  lu- 
nation besran  to  cool,  his  right  to  the  fucceffion 
would  regain  the  ground  it  hab1  loft.  Befides,  he 
had  fome  expectation  from  a  new  plot,  which  he 
thought  would  tranflate  the  odium  from  the  catho- 
lies  to  the  prefbyterians.  One  Dangerneld,  more 
infamous  (if  poiTible)  than  Oates  and  Bedlce,  a 
wretch  who  had  been  fet  in  the  pillory,  fcourged, 
branded,  and  tranfported  for  fraud,  felony,  and 
coining,  hatched  a  plot,  in  conjunction  with  a 
midwife  called  Cellier,  a  Roman  catholic  of  aban- 
doned morals.  They  were  faid  to  be  encouraged 
by  the  earl  of  Caftlemain,  the  countefs  of  Powis, 
and  the  five  popifh  lords  in  the  Tower.  Danger- 
field  declared  there  was  a  defign  on  foot  to  let  up  a 
new  form  of  government,  and  remove  the  king, 
with  the  royal  family.  He  communicated  this  in- 
telligence to  the  king  and  the  duke  of  York,  who 
fuppiied  him  with  money,  and  countenanced  his 
difcovery.  He  hid  fome  feditious  papers  in  the 
lodgings  of  one  colonel  Manfel,  and  then  brought 
cultom-houie  ofHcers  into  the  apartments  to  fearch 
for  fmuggled  merchandize.  The  papers  were 
found  j  and  the  council  having  examined  the  affair, 
concluded  they  were  forged  by  Dangerfield.  They 
ordered  all  the  places  he  frequented  to  be  fearched  ; 
and,  in  the  houfe  of  Cellier,  the  whole  fcheme  of 
the  confpiracy  was  difcovered  upon  paper,  conceal-. 
ed  in  a  meal-tub,  whence  it  acquired  the  name  of 
the  Meal -tub  plot.  Dangerfield  being  committed 
to  Newgate,  made  an  ample  confefiion  of  the 
forgery,  which  he  faid  was  contrived  by  the  earl  of 
Caftlemain,  the  countefs  of  Powis,  and  the  live 
lords  in  the  Tower :  that  the  defian  was  to  fubdrn 
witnefTes  to  prove  a  charge  of  fodomy  and  perjury 
upen  Oates  ;  to  afiaffinate  the  earl  of  Shaft/bury  ; 
to  accufe  the  dukes  of  Monmouth  and  Bucking- 
ham, the  e^arls  of  Effex,  Hallifax,  and  others,  of 
N°  74,  having 
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A. x.  ?6?9.  having  been  concerned  in  the  confpiracy  againft 
the  king  and  his  brother.  The  earl  of  Caftlemain 
and  the  ccuntds  of  Powis  were  fent  to  the  Tower; 
and  the  king  himfelf  was  fu fpected  of  having  en- 
conraged  this  impoilure.  But  people,  who  reaioned 
without  prejudice,  believed  the  confeiTion  and  in- 
formation were  equally  falfe. 
e»i  -rf  The  earls  of  EfTex  and  Hallifax  prefTed  the  king 

exiled"17   t0  aflfemble  the  parliament:  but  he  was  afraid  of 
from  the      finding  them  irritated  by  this  new  difcovery  ;    and 
therefore  withstood  ail  their  importunities.     Dif- 

L 

gulled  at  this  refufal,  and  dreading  the  popular  re - 
ientment,  they  withdrew  themfelves  from  the  king's 
confidence.  Effex  reiigned  the  treafurer's  ilarr, 
which  was  bellowed  upon  Laurence  Hyde,  who, 
with  Sunderland  and  Godolphin,  became  his  chief 
counfellors.  Lord  Rufiel,  one  of  the  mod  popular 
and  virtuous  men  in  the  nation,  quitted  the  council  • 
board:  Sir  William  Temple  retired  to  the  country; 
and  Shaftibury  being  removed  from  the  board,  his 
place  was  filled  by  the  earl  of  Radnor.  The  im- 
mediate caufe  of  his  removal  was  an  inful t  he  offer- 
ed to  the  king  in  his  abience.  Charles  had  met 
his  brother  at  Newmarket,  from  whence  the  duke 
of  York  let  our  for  Scotland  :  this  interview  was  no 
fooner  known  to  Shaftfbury,  than  he  called  a 
•  ouncil  at  Whitehall;  and  preffed  them  to  prefent 
an  addrefs  to  his  maje(ly,reprefenting  the  danger  to 
which  his  life  was  expofed  from  the  duke's  preience. 
Menmotttb  This  turbulent  nobleman  finding  himfelf  ex- 
pelled from  the  council,   and  from   all  fliare  in  the 

and         f  «  .  „ 

adminiitration,  advifed  Monmouth  to  return  to 
';,i!":  h.i^zhnd-  even  without  the  king's  leave.  Charles 
refilled  to  fee  him  when  he  arrived  in  London,  but 
ordered  him  to  leave  the  kingdom.  Inflead  of 
obeying  this  command,  he  accompanied  Shaftf- 
bury in  a  progrefs  through  many  parts  of  the  king- 
mi,  among  thoufands  of  people  who  affembled 

to 
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to  fee    this  darling  of  the  Englifh  nation.     Such  A-c- 1679- 
conduct  Teemed  to  indicate  a  deiign  againft  the  ef-  Burnct< 
tablifhed  government,  and  induced  many  peribns  L'Eft-ango. 
of  confideration  to  efpouie  the  intereft  of  the  duke  Rapin* 
of  York,   rather  than  fee  their  country  reinvolved 
in  the  miferies  of  a  civil  war.    Shaftfbury,  by  means 
of  his  emiflaries,  procured  petitions  to  the   king 
from  different  parts  of  the  kingdom,   demanding  a 
parliament  •,  and  excited  fuch  a  fpirit  of  difcontent 
againil  the  government,  as  feemed  to  prognofticate 
a  very  dangerous  rebellion.  Charles  was  extremelv 
mceniea  at  trie  duke  or  Monmontn  ;  and  chagrin- 
ed at  feeing  himftlf  deferted  by  his  counsellors. 
Lord  Cavendifh,  Sir  Henry  Capel,  and  Mr.  Powel, 
difcontinued  their  attendance  at  council;   and  fome 
places  in  the  admiralty  were  relincjuifhed.     All  the 
antiminiiterial  members  were  re-elected  in  the  new 
parliament;  and  the  whole  nation  was  filled  with 
murmurs,  that  foretold  a  florm  like  that  which  had 
iwept  his  father  from  the  throne.' 

The    nearnefs    and   importance  of   the  danger  the  b?Po- 
feemed  to  inibire   him  with  more  vigour  than  he  $g  hfrw* 
was  ever  known  to  poiieis.     1  he  parliament  meet-  ed  by  the 
ing  on  the  twenty -fixth  day  of  January,   he  t6H  ^£e  of  , 
the-rri,  in  a  iliort  fpeech,    that  the  prefent  ftate  of  Tory! 
the  nation  rendered  an  intermiffion  abfolutely  ne- 
ceiTary ;  and  therefore  he  prorogued   them  to  the 
fifteenth  day  of  April.     Then  he  declared  in  coun- 
cil,  that  he  had  ordered  the  duke  of  York  to  re- 
turn to  court,  judging  his  prelence  liecefikry  at  a 
time  when  queilions  Were  ftarted,  in  which  his  in- 
tereit  was  fo    nearly  concerned.     That  prince  re- 
turned in  February,  and  was  received  by  his  bro- 
ther with  extraordinary  marks  of  affection.     In  all 
probability,  his  advice  and  exhortations   corrobo- 
rated the  king's  refolution  :  fo  that  he  determined 
to  try  his  ftrerigth  with  that  rcftlefs  faction  which 
he  could  not  appeafe,     The  partifans  of  the  court 
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a  c.  16S0.  retorted  the  practice  of  petitions  upon  their  anta- 
goniits.     They  took  care  to  provide  a  great  num- 
ber of  addrefTes  to  his  majefty,  exprefling  their  ab- 
horrence of  the  licentious  freedom  which  had  been 
taken  in  demanding  a  parliament.     One  fide  was 
diftinguifhed  by  the  name  of  Petitioners  ;  the  other 
acquired  the  appellation  of  Abhorrers.     As  their 
mutual  animofity  increafed,  they  reviled  each  other 
in  the  moil  opprobrious  terms.     The  party  in  the 
oppofition  compared  the  courtiers  to  the  Irifh  ban- 
ditti, called  Tories  -,  and  they,  on  the  other  hand, 
exprefTed  their  contempt  of  the  anticourtiers,  by 
clafling  them  under  the  title  of  Whigs,  a  term  of 
reproach  formerly  given  to  the  rigid  covenanters  of 
Scotland,  who  were  fuppofed  to  live  upon  a  kind 
of  buttermilk  called  Whig  in  that  country.    From 
thefe  beginnings  were  derived  the  famous  names  of 
Whig  and  Tory,  which  frill  ferve  to  diilingnifh  the 
factions  of  England,  though   they  have  itrangely 
varied  from  their  original  fignification. 
The  king's       The  whigs  were  headed  by  the  earl  of  Shaftfbifry, 
declaration   who  was  bent  upon  the  ruin  of  the  duke  of  York, 
totheifk^  in  oppofition  to  whom  he  fet  up  the  duke  of  Mon- 
gkimacy  of  mouth.     He  not  only  conducted  him   in  the  road 
'  to  popularity,  but  circulated  a  report  that  the  king 
had   been  actually  married  to  Mrs.  Walters   the 
duke's  mother  :  and  that  the  contract  of  marriage 
was  in  a  black  box,  intrufted  to  the  care  of  Mr. 
Gilbert  Gerard.     The  king,  in  a  council  arTembled 
for  the  purpofe,  declared   this  rumour  was  falfe  ; 
and  defired  that  a  minute  inquiry  might  be  fet  on 
foot,  to  dilcover  the  author  of  fuch  malicious  (lan- 
der.    Gerard  being  fummoned  to  appear,  declared 
upon  oath,  that  he  never  had  any  fuch  contract  in 
his  hands,  and  never  heard  that  any  fuch  writing 
exi  fired.     At  lail  the  king  publifhed  a  declaration, 
that  he  never  was  married,  nor  contracted  to  Mrs. 
Walters,  or  Barlow,  mother  to  the  duke  of  Mon- 
mouth, 
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mouth,  nor  to  any  peribn  whatfoever,  but  queenA,c' l6So- 
Catharine.  This  declaration,  attefted  by  all  the 
privy-counfellors  then  prefent,  was  entered  upon 
record  in  the  court  of  chancery.  In  the  fummer, 
the  earl  of  Caftlemain,  and  Cellier  the  midwife, 
were  tried  on  account  of  the  meal  tub  plot,  and  ac- 
quitted; and  the  grand-jury  threw  out  the  bill  of 
indictment  againfl  the  countefs  of  Powis. 

Bedloe  died  in  Auguft  at  Briftol,  and  not  only  Je^h  °f 

•  Bedloe  the 

infilled  upon  the  truth  of  his  evidence  againfl:  the  informer. 
jefuits,  but  alfo  accufed  the  duke  and  the  queen  of 
having  been  concerned  in  the  defign  of  introducing 
popery  into  England.  He  likewife  declared  he 
had  many  other  circumflances  to  difcover,  of  im- 
portance to  the  king  and  nation ;  and  befought  the 
chief-juftice  North,  who  vifited  him  in  his  illnefs, 
to  intercede  with  his  majefty  for  fome  allowance  on 
which  he  could  fubfift.  This  folicitation  plainly 
proves  he  did  not  think  himfelf  dying,  and  invali- 
dates the  credit  which  is  fuppofed  due  to  a  death- 
bed confeffion.  Befides,  if  he  was  really  guilty  of 
the  blood  of  fo  many  innocent  perfons,  he  mud 
have  been  hardened  in  a  long  courie  of  villainy, 
beyond  all  fenfe  of  penitence  and  remorfe. 

Though  the  court-party  had  of  late  gained 
ground,  thofe  in  the  oppofition  made  flrong  efforts 
to  retain  their  influence  in  the  nation.  Clayton  the 
mayor  of  London,  having  named  a  perfon  for 
fheriff,  who  was  difagreeable  to  the  fa&ion,  the 
common- hall  rejected  him,  and  chofe  Bethel  and 
Cornim,  two  noted  independents  and  republicans, 
who  lacrificed  their  religion  to  their  intereft,  ib  far 
as  to  take  the  oaths  and  the  facrament,  and  renounce 
the  covenant,  to  qualify  themfelves  for  this  em- 
ployment. Then  the  common-council  defired  the 
mayor  to  petition  the  king  to  affemble  the  parlia- 
ment :  and  a  proclamation  was  in  a*few  days  pub- 
lished, to  inform  the  public  that  the  parliament 
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a.  c.  1680.  would  aflemble  on  the  twenty -firfl  day  of  October. 
Shaftfbury,  attended  by  the  earl  of  Huntington,  the 
Thedukecf  lords  RufTel,  Cavendifh,  Grey,  Brandon,  Sir  Henry 
York  pre-  Caverly,  Sir  Gilbert  Gerard,  and  Sir  William 
pop'/h  recu-  Cooper,  appeared  in  Weflminfler-hall,  and  pre- 
fant.  fented  to  the  grand-jury  of  Middlefex  a  bill  of  in- 

dictment againit  the  duke  of  York,  as  a  popifh  re- 
cufant.  Before  the  jury  fixed  on  any  determina- 
tion concerning  this  unexpected  prefentment,  they 
were  fuddenly  difmified  by  the  chiefjuftice.  This 
flep  in  Shaftfbury  was  a  declaration  of  eternal  war 
againft  the  duke  of  York,  by  which  he  afcertained 
his  inviolate  attachment  to  his  party.  Charles, 
alarmed  at  their  prefumption,  thought  proper  to 
do  fomething  to  render  the  parliament  lefs  impla- 
cable. He  infilled  upon  his  brother's  returning  to 
Scotland,  until  the  florin  fhould  be  overblown,  af> 
furing  him  he  would  never  abandon  his  interefl ; 
and  the  duke,  though  not  without  reluctance,  com- 
plied with  his  requeft. 
Refentment  When  the  parliament  arTembled,  the  king  in  his 
of  the  com-  fpeech  to  bothhoufes.  informed  them  of  his  having 
pewVariia-  concluded  an  alliance  with  Spain.  He  declared 
i»ent  againft  himfelf  ready  to  concur  with  them  in  all  reafonable 
YorkT  expedients  for  the  fecurity  of  the  proteflant  reli- 
gion, provided  no  prejudice  mould  be  offered  to 
the  fucceiTion.  He  exhorted  them  to  profecnte  the 
inquiry  into  the  confpiracy  -,  demanded  a  fupply 
for  the  fupport  of  Tangier,  which  he  couid  not 
maintain  without  their  affiilance  ;  and  above  all 
things  recommended  a  flrict  union  between  them 
and  him,  as  the  chief  article  that  would  enfure  the 
ftrength  and  profperity  of  the  nation.  The  com- 
mons having  chofen  their  fpeaker,  begin  the  ic{- 
fion  by  expelling  fome  of  their  own  members,  who 
had  fubfcribed  the  petitions  of  the  abhorrers  :  for 
the  fame  reafon  they  prefented  an  addrefs  to  the 
king,  defiring  he  would  remove  from   ail  public 
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employment  Sir  George  JefTerys  recorder  of  Lon-  A  c<-  ,63°- 
don,  and  firlt  judge  of  Chefter.     They  inherited 
all  the  eagernefs  of  the  laft  parliament,  with  refpect 
to  the  conlpiracy.     They  received  the  informations 
of  the  new  witnefTes,  Dangerheld,   jennifon,  Dug- 
dale,  and  one  Turberville  ;  and  they  recommended 
Dr.  Tongue  to  the  king,  for  the  firft  good  bene- 
fice in  the  gift  of  the  crown  that  mould  become  va- 
cant.   The  lords  RufTel  and  Capel  expatiated  upon 
all  the  fteps  which  the  government  had  taken  to 
the  prejudice  of  the  nation.     They  imputed  them 
wholly  to  the  counfels  of  papifls  5  and  exaggerated 
the  dangers  to  which   the  kingdom  would  be  ex- 
pofed  from  a  popifh  iucceiTor.     I  hey  were  fecond- 
ed  by  a  great  number  of  members,  faille  of  whom 
fpoke  of  the  duke  in  the  molt  virulent  terms      At 
length,  the   houfe  renewed  the  votes  which  had 
pafied  againll  him  in  the  former  parliament,  when 
lord  Ruffel  moved,  that  a  committee  fhould  be  ap- 
pointed to  bring  in  a  bill  for  excluding  the  duke 
of  York  from  the  throne.    This  meafure,  ib  repug- 
nant  to   the   king's  inclination,   was  efpouled  not 
only  by  the  earl  of  Sunderland,  but  even  by  the 
dutchefs  of  Ponfmouth,    who   in  all  probability 
thought,    that  mould  the   duke  of  York    be  let 
afide,  her  fon  might  have  fome  chance  for  the  fuc- 
cefTion. 

There  was  now  a  very  powerful  party  formed  Arguments 
againft  the  court,  whether  we  refpedt   the  talents  a°™n"ftthe 
or  the  intereit  of  thoie  that  were  in  the  oppofition  ;  mh  ofex- 
but  Charles  was  allured  of  the  church,  which  had  c 
ever  adhered  to   lineal   fucceflion ;    of   all  thofe 
loyalifls  who  detefted   fanaticiim  and  republican 
principles  ;  and  of  a  great  number,  who,  from  a 
iincere  regard  to  their  country,  dreaded  the  revi- 
val of  that    anarchy  from   which  the  nation  had 
been  fo  lately  delivered.     The  motion  for  the  bill 
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a.  c  1680  of  exclufion  produced  violent  debates  in  the  lower 
houfe,  which  were  maintained  with  great  eloquence 
.  and  vivacity.     It  was  fupported  by  lord  Ruffel,  Sir 
William  Jones-,  Sir  Francis  Winnington,  Sir  Henry 
Capel,  Sir  William  Pulteney,  colonel  Titus,  Treby, 
Hambden,  and  Montague.     It  was  oppofed  by  Sir 
Leoline  Jenkins  fecretary  of  ftate,  Sir  John  Erneley 
chancellor  of  the  exchequer,   Sir  William  Temple, 
Hyde,  and  Seymour.     The  exclufionifts  afferted, 
That  the  king,  lords,  and  commons  of  England, 
-had  a  right  to  alter  any  part  of  the  conftitution  : 
That  the  lineal  fuccedion  to  the  ctown  of  England 
had  been  often  fet  afide  \  and  that  fuch  an  expe- 
dient was  never  fo  necefTary  as  at  the  prefent  junc- 
ture, when  the  duke's   bigotry   to  the  church  of 
Rome,  his  connexions  with  catholic  princes,  and 
his  own  arbitrary  difpofition,  threatened  the  nation 
with   the  re-eftablifhment  of  popery,  the  perfecu- 
tion,  and  even  the  extirpation  of  the  proteftants, 
together  with  fuch  ails  of  opprefnon  as  would  in- 
ftigate  the  people  to  take  arms  in-  their  own  de- 
fence,  and  intail  another  civil  war  upon  the  king- 
dom.    Thofe  who  oppofed  the  bill,   argued  that 
the  right  of  fucceffion  was  deemed  a  fundamental 
principle  in  all  European  monarchies  j  and  had  ne- 
ver been  fet  afide  but  by  fuccefsful  ufurpation  or 
abfolute  tyranny  :  that  it  could  never  be  altered, 
without  expofing  the  kingdom  to  the  moll  violent 
convuliions,  unlefs  the  whole  nation  concurred  in  the 
change  :    that  a  legiflature  which   deviates  from  a 
fundamental   point   of   the  conftitution,   fubverts 
that  very  principle  of  authority  on  which  itfelf  is 
founded  :  that  although  individuals  acquiefce   in 
common  laws  enacted  by  a  majority  in  parliament, 
le  cafe  would  be  very  different,  were  the  lineal 
iucceffion   to  be  altered.     A  very  powerful  party 
would  oppofc  this  violation  of  the  conftitution,  and 
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numberlefs  mifchiefs  would  enfne  :  that  the  duke  A-  c«  l68o« 
of  York  had  folemnly  promifed  his  religion  fhould 
never  affect  his  public  conduct  :  that  the  confide- 
ration  of  his  own  intereft  would  prevent  him  from 
re-eftablifhing  a  religion  fo  diametrically  oppofite 
to  the  genius  of  the  people  j  or,  if  that  mould 
prove  too  weak,  the  limitations  which  the  king  had 
propofed  would  effectually  reflrain  him  from  giving 
way  to  the  dictates  of  his  fuperftition.  Laftly, 
they  observed,  that  the  king  was  determined  to 
rifque  every  thing  rather  than  facrifice  the  right  of 
fuccelTion  •,  and  therefore  it  would  be  neceffary  to 
confider  the  confequences  of  driving  their  fovereign 
to  extremity. 

Notwithstanding  thefe  arguments,  the  bill  was  It  paffes  In 
carried  by  a  great  majority:  but  it  met  with  ano-  the  lower 
ther  fate  in  the  upper  houfe,  where  the  whole  fs°"wnd 
bench  of  bifhops,  except  three,  declared  againft  it,  °ut  by  d* 
as  a  dangerous  innovation.  It  was  defended  by 
Shaftfbury,  Effex,  and  Sunderland.  They  were 
aniwered  by  Hallifax,  v/ho  difplayed  a  furprifing 
extent  of  capacity  •,  and  in  eloquence  far  outfhone 
his  uncle  Shaftfbury,  againft  whom  he  was  animated 
by  reientment  and  emulation.  The  king  was  pre- 
fect at  the  debate,  which  was  prolonged  till  eleven 
at  night,  when  the  bill  was  thrown  out  by  a  ma- 
jority of  thirty-three.  The  commons  were  ex- 
tremely mortified  at  this  difappointment-,  and  fo 
incenfed  againft  Hallifax,  that  they  addreffed  the, 
king  to  remove  him  from  his  councils  and  prefence 
for  ever,  on  pretence  of  his  having  advifed  the  late 
prorogation  of  parliament.  When  the  king,  by  a 
mefTage,  exhorted  them  to  difpatch  the  affair  of  the 
confpiracy,  and  proceed  to  the  trial  of  the  lords  in 
the  Tower,  they  anfwered,  that  the  delay  was  <x> 
cafioned  by  the  pernicious  counfels  of  thofe  who 
had  advifed  him  to  diffolve  the  laft  parliament,  and 
prorogue  the  prefent.     lnftead  of  complying  with 
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a. c.  1680.  jjjs  demand  for  the   relief  of  Tangier,  which  was 
befiegcd  by  the  king  of  Morocco,  they  recapitu- 
lated   all   the   inilances  of  miiconduct,  which  his 
whole  reign  afforded  :  fome  of  the  members  plain- 
ly faid,  that  mould  they  grant  a  fum  of  money  for 
this  fervice,  it  would  in  all  probability  be  converted 
to   another    ufe.      They  obferved    that,   although 
above  a  million  had  been  raifed  for  a  new  navy,  the 
king  had  not  built  one   fingle  (Kip;  that  two  mil- 
lions, granted  for  the  fupport  of  the  triple  alliance, 
had  been  employed  to  deftroy  that  connection  -,  and 
that  the  king  had  received  a  million  to  wage  war 
with  France,  at  a  time  when  he  was  under  a  iecret 
engagement  with  Lewis   to  effect  a  pacification. 
They  drew  up  aremonftrance,  in  eighteen  articles, 
reprefenting  the  danger  to  which  the  nation  was  ex- 
pofed,  from  the  favour  fhewn   to  papifts,   and  in- 
sinuating that  the  king  was  concerned  in  a  con- 
ipiracy  againft  the  proteftant  religion,  and  the  liber- 
ty of  his  people. 
Trhi  of  lord      They  relblved  to  wreak   their  vengeance  upon 
Stafford.      jQrcj  Stafford,  one  of  the  prifoners    in  the  Tower, 
uncle  to  the  duke  of  Norfolk,  a  nobleman  of  nar- 
row underftanding,  and  already  overwhelmed  with 
age  and    infirmities.      On    the    thirtieth    day  of 
November,  he  was  brought  to  trial  by  his  peers, 
the  chancellor,  now  created  earl   of  Nottingham, 
being  appointed  lord  high-fteward  for  the  occafion. 
The  evidences  againft  him  were  Dugdale,  Oates, 
and  Turberville.     The  firft  depofed  that  lord  Staf- 
ford,  at  Tixhall,   the    houie   of  lord  Alton,  had 
tempted  him  with  the  offer  of  five  hundred  pounds 
to  murder  the  king.     Oates  iwore,  that   he  law 
lord  Stafford  receive  from  Fen  wick  a  commiffion 
for  being  paymafter-general  to  the  army.  Turber- 
ville declared,    that    he   had  converted  with  lord 
Stafford  at  Paris,  where  he  promiied  to  make  his 
fortune,  if  he  would  aifalTinate  the  king,  who  was 
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a  heretic,  and  a  rebel  againft  God  Almighty.    The  A-c-  l6So« 
prifoner  made  fuch  a  defence   as  equally  iurprifed 
his  friends  and  enemies.     He  proved  Dugdale  to 
be  a  knave,  who  had  cheated  lord  Afton,  del  rauded 
his  fervants,   and  contracted  debts*  for  which  he 
had   been   committed   to  prifon,  from  whence  he 
had  no  other  way  of  extricating  hirrtfelf  but  by 
turning  informer.     He    likewife  made  it  appear, 
that  he  was  not  at  Tixhall  on  the  day  mentioned  by 
the  evidence.       He   invalidated   the    teitimony  of 
Oates,  by  enumerating    the  omiflions,    additions, 
and  palpable  contradictions    in  his  former  depofi- 
tions ;  by  reminding  the  court  of  his  perfidious  dif- 
fimulation  in  point  of  religion  ;  his  folemn  abjura- 
tions and  execrations  to  liipport  that  falfhood   by 
which  he  owned   his  credit  was  eftabliihed  among 
the  jefuits ;  and  the  improbability  that  a  man  con- 
cerned in   a  confpiracy  of  fuch  importance,  mould 
have  been  abandoned  to  that  miiery  with  which  he- 
was  opprefFed  when  he  firft:  turned  informer.     He 
proved  that  Turberville  had  eloped  from  a  convent, 
and  turned  trooper  in   the  French  fervice,  from 
whence  he  had  defer  ted  :  that  he  lived  in  the  utmoft 
indigence  in  London,  and  had  been  heard  to  fay, 
rt  By  God !  there  is  no  better  bufmefs  than  that 
"  of  an  informer:"  and  his  fervants  fwore  they 
had  never  feen  Turberville  with  their  lord,  either 
in  France  or  in  England.     The  prifoner  obferved, 
that  through  a  courie  of  forty  years,  he  had  pre- 
ferved  his  loyalty  in  the  midft  of  danger,  difficulty, 
and  civil  confufion  ;  and  that  it  was  not  credible 
he  mould  now,  in  his  old  age,  when  broken  with 
infirmities,  renounce  the  eafe  and  affluence  he  en  - 
joyed,  to  belye  his  former  conduct:,  and  engage  in 
fuch  a  villainous  confpiracy  againft  his  fovcreign, 
who  had  been  always  to  him  remarkably  generous 
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a.c.  i6Sc     Notwithstanding  the  ilrength  of  his  defence,  the 
He  is  con-   fimpricity  of  his  deportment,  and  his  pathetic  pro- 
teitations  of  innocence,  he  was  convicted  of  high- 
treaion   by  a  majority  of  four  and  twenty  voices. 
Hearing  the  verdict,  he  exclaimed,  "  God's  holy 
cc  name  be  praifed  !"  When  the  high-fleward  gave 
him  to  underftand  that  the  peers  would  intercede 
with  his  majefty,  that  his  fentence  might  be  miti- 
gated into  decapitation,  he  fhed  a  flood  of  tears, 
telling  them  he  was  not  moved  to  this  weaknefs  by 
the  fear  of  death,  but  by  a  deep  fenfe  of  their  good- 
neis.     Though  he  was   not  afraid  to  die,  he  dif- 
covered  a  defire  of  life  •.  and  fent  a  meflage  to  the 
lords,  intimating  that  he  would  diicover    all   he 
knew  of  any  defigns  againft  the  government.     Be- 
ins;  brought  to  the  houfe,  he  difcloied  fomefchemes 
in  which  he  had  been  concerned,  for  obtaining  a 
toleration  in  favour  of  the  catholics ;  and  mention- 
ed the  earl  of  Shaftfbury  as  one  who  had  under- 
taken to  procure  this  indulgence.  The  lords  would 
not  fu tier  him  to  proceed  -9  but  remanded  him  to 
the  Tower,  where  he  began  to  prepare  for  death 
with    equal    courage    and    refignation.      On   the 
twenty- ninth  day  of  December  he  was  brought  to 
thefcaffold,  where,  in  the  mod  earned  manner,  he 
declared  himielf  innocent  of  the  crimes  laid  to  his 
charge.     He  fpoke  of  the  witnefies   with  charity 
and  companion  •,  difavowed  all  the  murdering  and 
immoral  principles  imputed  to  the  Roman  catho- 
lics.; and  expreffed  his  hope  that  the  public  would 
ibon  be  undeceived,   and  do  juftice  to  his  injured 
reputation.      The  populace  were   melted   at    the 
meekneis,  piety,   and  refignation   of  this  antient 
nobleman,  whole   character  had  been  always  un- 
tainted, till  the  date  of  this  accuiation.     When  he 
repeated  his  protections  with  regard  to  his  inno- 
cence,    they    cried     aloud,      6VWe   believe    you, 
c-  my  loid~-God  bids  you,  my  lord.'5      Even 
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the  executioner  was  ibftened  :  he  could  not  perform  A«  c- IbSo- 
his  office  without  hefitation  and  marks  of  fym- 
pathy  ;  and  when  he  held  up  the  head,  according 
to  cuftom,  exlaiming,  "  This  is  the-  head  of  a 
"  traitor,"  no  expreflion  of  arTent  was  heard  :  all 
was  ftill,  filent,  and  forrowful. 

This  was  the  laft  blood  fried  on  account  of  that  The  coiti- 
pretended  confpiracy,  which  was  invented  by  a  few  t™ncs0°£P° 
needy  mifcreants,  for  the  purpofe  of  raifing  them-  meafurea 
felves  from  indigence  and  contempt  •,  and  after-  J^ ■-! vu 
wards  foftered  by  a  dangerous  faction,  to  blow  up  s<>^  • 
the  flames  of  difcord  through  the  kingdom.     To 
anfwer  this  perfidious  aim,  they  fcrupled  not  to 
abufe  a  whole  people  •,    to  exafperate  them  into  a 
favage  difregard  of  truth  and  common  juftice  •,  and 
to  exercife   iuch  acts   of  barbarity  as   will  remain 
upon  record,  an  indelible  Train  upon  the  character 
of  the    nation.     The   commons  demanded   other 
victims  than  lord  Stafford,  who  had  difappointed 
them  greatly,  in  the  hope  they  had  conceived  that 
he  would  make  feme  diicovery  that  would  ferve  to 
keep  up  the  general  ferment,  which  now  began  to 
fubfide.   They  voted,  that  a  bill  fhould  be  brought  Sumet. 
in  for  banifhing  the  moit  confiderable  papifts  from  Tempie. 
the  kingdom :  that  while  the  catholics  retained  anv  L'Eftrang:. 
hope  of  feeing  the  duke  of  York  afcend  the  throne,    a'p  * 
the  perlbn  of  the  king,  the  proteftant  religion,  and 
the  lives  and  liberties   of  the  people,  would  be  in 
imminent  danger.     Then  they  refolved  to  prepare 
a  bill  for  an  afibciation  to  defend  the  king's  perfon, 
the  proteftant  religion,  and  all  perfons  of  that  per- 
fuanon,  againft  invafion  and  oppoiition  •,  as  well  a<? 
to  prevent  the  duke  of  York,  or  any  other  popifh 
prince,  from  fucceeding  to  the  throne  of  England. 
They  propofed  feveral  other  bills,  as   reftrictions 
on   the  prerogative ;  and,  in  an   addrefs,  befought 
his  majefty  to  grant  his  arTent  to  an  act  of  parlia- 
ment for  excluding  his.brother  from  the  fucceflion. 

Charles, 
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a.  c,  16S1.  Charles,  in  his  anfwer,  faid  he  was  forry  to  find 
them  fo  much  attached  to  the  bill  of  exclufion, 
againft  which  his  own  opinion  was  confirmed  by 
that  of  the  lords.  He  recommended  to  them  the 
confideration  of  fome  other  means  for  maintaining 
the  proteftant  religion  :  he  wifhed  they  would  take 
cognizance  of  the  ftate  of  the  nation,  and  the  fitu- 
ation  of  Chriftendom,  in  fuch  a  manner  as  would 
enable  him  to  fuccour  Tangier,  fupporthis  alliances, 
and  iecurethe  peace  of  the  kingdom.  Before  they 
received  this  anfwer,  they  had  brought  in  a  bill  for 
exempting  proteftant  nonconforming  from  the 
penalties  impofed  by  an  act  in  the  reign  of  queen 
Elizabeth  \  and  it  paffed  through  both  houfes :  but 
the  clerk  of  the  crown  concealed  it,  by  the  king's 
order  ;  fo  that  when  he  came  to  the  houfe,  it  was 
not  to  be  found.     Lie  had  always  declared  for  a 

4 

general  indulgence,  the  benefit  of  which  would 
have  extended  to  his  catholic  iubjects :  but  he 
thought  the  prefbyterians,  whofe  intereil  predo- 
minated in  this  parliament,  had  little  reafon  to  ex- 
pect he  would  indulge  them  with  an  exclufive  tole- 
ration. The  commons  drew  up  articles  of  im- 
peachment againft  lord  chief-]  uftice  Scroggs,  for 
having  endeavoured  to  ftifle  the  confpiracy,  and 
for  having  diffmifled  the  grand  jury  of  Middlefex 
in  an  irregular  manner,  when  the  duke  of  York 
was  prelented  as  a  popiih  recufant.  They  concur- 
red with  the  lords  in  voting  that  there  actually  was, 
and  had  been  for  feveral  years,  a  horrible  confpiracy 
in  Ireland,  hatched  by  the  papifts,  to  maftacre  the 
proteftants,  and  overturn  the  eftabliihed  govern- 
ment of  that  kingdom  -,  and  that  the  hope  of  fee- 
ing the  duke  of  York  upon  the  throne  of  England, 
had  encouraged  the  faid  confpiracy.  The  lower 
houfe,  after  violent  debates  upon  the  king's  laft 
anfwer,  refolved,  that  the  act  of  exclufion  was  the 
only  fufiicient  fecurity  for  the  king's  life,  the  pro- 
teftant 
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teftant  religion,  and  the  eftablifhed  government :  A'c- l6Sl' 
that,  until  fuch  an  act  mould  pafs,  the  commons 
could  not  grant  anyiupplies,  without  endangering 
the  king's  peribn  and  the  proteftant  religion,  and 
betraying  the  people  they  reprefented :  that  all 
thofe  who  had  advifed  his  majelly  to  perfift  in  op- 
pofing  the  bill  of  exclufion,  had  given  pernicious 
counfel,  were  favourers  of  popery,  and  enemies  to 
the  king  and  kingdom.  They  refolved  that  an  ad- 
drefs  mould  be  prefented  to  the  king,  defiring  he 
would  remove  from  his  prefence  and  councils  the 
earls  of  Halifax,  Worcefter,  Clarendon,  Feverfham, 
and  Laurence  Hyde.  They  voted,  that  whoever 
fhould  lend  money,  or  promote  loans  to  the  king, 
upon  the  cuftoms,  excife,  or  other  taxes,  or  accept 
or  purchafe  tallies,  or  anticipations,  upon  the  king's 
revenues,  fhould  be  deemed  an  enemy  to  parlia- 
ments, and  profecuted  as  fuch  by  the  two  houfes. 

Thefe  violent  proceedings  plainly  demonftrated  The  king 
that  they  either  intended  to  involve  the  kingdom  ^Simcnt* 
in  a  civil  war,  or  hoped  the  king's  eafy  temper 
would  be  intimidated  or  influenced  into  a  defertion 
of  his  brother's  interefl.  Their  infolence,  however, 
ferved  only  to  excite  his  refentment,  without  im- 
pairing his  refolution.  The  duchefs  of  Portf- 
mouth  fell  upon  her  knees,  and  begged  he  would 
not  ruin  himielf  for  the  fake  of  his  brother.  Mr. 
Sidney,  his  ambaflador  at  the  Hague,  tranfmitted 
to  him  a  memorial  written  by  Fagel,  penfionary  of 
Holland,  to  prove  that  the  king  could  not  fupport 
the  duke  of  York,  without  abandoning  the  interefls 
of  Europe.  He  refilled  all  importunities  and  re- 
monflrances  with  furprinng  fortitude  ;  and,  rather 
than  injure  his  brother,  refolved  to  prorogue  the 
parliament.  This  was  a  power  which  he  had  not, 
like  his  father,  refigned.  The  commons  receiving 
intimation  of  his  delign,  before  he  went  to  the 
houfe  of  lords,  voted,  in  a  tumultuous- manner,  that 

whoever 
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a.  c.  i68r.  whoever  advifed  his  majefly  to  prorogue  the  par- 
liament, was  a  traitor  to  the  king,  the  kingdom, 
and  the  proteflant  religion,  a  penfioner  of  France, 
and  one  who  favoured  the  intereils  of  that  crown  : 
that,  in  the  opinion  of  the  houfe,  the  acts  made  in 
the  reign  of  queen  Elizabeth,  againfl  popifh  recti- 
fants,  ought  not  to  extend  to  proteflant  diffenters  ; 
and  that  the  profecution  of  proteflant  nonconform 
mifls  is  an  oppreffion  upon  the  fubjeet :  that  it 
weakens  the  proteflant  interefl,  encourages  popery, 
and  is  productive  of  dangerous  confequences  to  the 
kingdom  :  that  thanks  be  given  to  the  city  of  Lon- 
don for  their  loyalty,  care,  and  vigilance,  in  the 
prefervation  of  the  king  and  the  proteflant  reli- 
gion :  that,  in  the  opinion  of  the  houfe,  the  great 
fire  of  London  was  kindled  by  the  papifls,  in  order 
to  introduce  popery  and  arbitrary  power  :  that  an 
addrefs  be  preiented  to  his  majefly,  defiring  him  to 
reflore  the  duke  of  Monmouth  to  all  his  offices,  of 
which  he  had  been  divefled  by  the  influence  of 
the  duke  of  York.  Theie  votes  had  fcarce  pafTed 
when  the  ufher  of  the  black  rod  came  and  fum- 
moned  them  to  the  upper  houfe,  where  the  king 
paffed  fome  bills  •,  and  then  the  chancellor  pro- 
rogued them  till  the  twentieth  day  of  January.  In 
three  days  after  this  prorogation,  the  mayor  and 
common-council  of  London  prefented  an  addrefs  to 
his  majefly,  befeeching  him  to  re-affemble  the  par- 
liament at  the  appointed  time,  that  they  might  re- 
gulate the  important  affairs  of  the  kingdom.  This 
remonftrance  ferved  only  to  irritate  the  king,  who 
i {fried  a  proclamation,  difTolving  the  parliament.  At 
the  fame  time  he  convoked  another  to  meet  on  the 
twenty  flrfl  day  of  March,  at  Oxford. 
Spirit  and  Though  he  knew  the  interefl  of  the  prefbyterians 
violence  of  ft\\\  prevailed  in  all  the  corporations,  he  refolved  to 
try  every  expedient  for  obtaining  a  parliament  that 
mould  be  iefs  implacable  •,  and  he  was  defirous  of 
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meeting  them  at  a  diftance  from  London,  which  A-c-  l68r« 
had  been  always  unpropitious  to  him  and  his  fami- 
ly. It  was  not  without  reafon  that  he  dreaded  the 
inhabitants  of  this  opulent  city.  They  re-elecled 
the  four  members  who  had  reprefented  them  in  the 
two  laft  parliaments.  They  prefented  them  with 
an  addrefs  of  thanks  for  their  endeavours  to  obtain 
an  act  of  exclufion  againft  the  duke  of  York.  They 
exprefTed  their  hope  that  the  members  would  never 
agree  to  any  fupplies,  until  the  kingdom  mould  be 
fecured  againft  popery  and  arbitrary  power  -,  and 
declared  they  would  fupport  them  with  their  lives 
and  fortunes.  The  example  of  London  was  fol- 
lowed by  almoft  all  the  corporations  in  the  king- 
dom •,  fo  that  the  king  forefaw  he  mould  be  at  the 
head  of  the  fame  parliament  he  had  diffolved.  The 
duke  of  Monmouth,  with  fifteen  peers,  prefented 
an  addrefs  to  the  king,  petitioning  that  his  majefty 
would  not  affemble  the  parliament  at  Oxford, 
where  the  two  houfes  could  not  meet  with  fafety, 
or  debate  with  freedom,  while  expofed  to  the  at- 
tempts of  the  papifls,  a  great  number  of  which 
had  infmuated  themfelves  into  his  majefty's  guards. 
This  was  a  mortifying  remonftrance  to  Charles, 
who  would  not  favour  the  petitioners  with  any  an- 
fwer,  but  eyed  them  with  looks  of  indignation. 

Each  party  had  for  fome  time  reviled  and  ridi-  infcrr:2t;oa 
culed  the  other  in  pamphlets  and  libels  *  and  this  byFiw- 
praclice  was  attended  with  a  remarkable  incident. 
One  Fitzharris,  an  Irilh  papift,  dependent  on  the 
ducheis  of  Portfmouth,  for  whofe  perufal  he  ufed 
to  purchafe  thofe  occafional  iatires,  propofed  to  a 
Scotchman  of  the  name  of  Everhard,  to  write  a 
libel  againft  the  king  and  the  duke  of  York.  The 
Scot  was  actually  a  fpy  for  the  exclulionifts.  He 
believed  this  was  afcheme  to  entrap  him,  and  re- 
folved  to  retort  the  intended  miichief  on  the  head 
of  Fitzharris.     He  afTented  tQ  the  propoial,  ?nd 
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a.c._i68i.  they  agreed  to  meet  in  a  houfe  where  Everhard 
had  previoufly  potted  Sir  William  Waller,  an  emi- 
nent jullice  of  the  peace,  and  two  other  perlbns, 
within  hearing.  There  Fitzharris  and  Everhard 
compofed  a  virulent  libel  againft  the  king  and  his 
brother,  replete  with  treafon  and  fcurrility.  Waller 
immediately  informed  the  king  of  this  tranSaction, 
and  obtained  a  warrant  for  apprehending  Fitzharris, 
in  whole  pocket  the  libel  was  found.  Seeing  him- 
felf  in  the  hands  of  juftice,  and  knowing  the  ma- 
nagement of  all  the  former  trials  had  been  left:  to 
the  ccun try- party,  he  relblved  to  deferve  their  fa- 
vour, and  declared  he  had  been  employed  by  the 
court  to  write  the  libel,  that  the  odium  of  it  might 
be  thrown  upon  the  exclufionifls.  He  laid  the  in- 
tention of  the  miniftry  was  to  fend  copies  of  it  to 
all  the  leaders  of  the  oppofition,  and  to  arreft  them 
immediately,  as  perfons  engaged  in  a  confpiracy, 
the  belief  of  which  this  paper  would  Serve  to  con- 
firm. Fie  like  wife  pretended  to  make  new  dis- 
coveries about  the  popiQi  plot,  and  told  a  great 
many  improbable  circumftances,  which  he  had  in- 
vented for  the  purpole.  He  was  at  firft  commit- 
ted to  Newgate  j  but  the  king,  either  believing 
that  the  oppofite  party  would  tamper  with  him,  or 
hoping  that  he  might  be  rendered  uleful  to  the  de- 
figns  of  the  court,  granted  an  order  for  removing 
him  to  the  Tower,  where  the  is  faid  to  have  been 
practifed  upon  by  Hawkins  the  chaplain,  to  own  he 
was  fuborned  by  the  country-party. 
Parliament  When  the  parliament  affembled  at  Oxford,  the 
at  Oxford,  members  on  both  fides  were  armed  and  attended 
by  their  friends  and  adherents,  as  if  they  had  ex- 
pected an  immediate' rupture.  The  representatives 
-of  London,  in  particular,  were  Surrounded  by  a 
numerous  band  of  horSemen,  dillinguifhed  by 
knots  of  ribbons  inlcribed  "No  popery,  no  Sla- 
"  very."     The  king's  Speech  to  this  parliament  was 

couched 
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couched  in  a  very  unufual  (tile.  He  complained  of A-  c-  ,6S|« 
the  infupportable  proceedings  of  the  laft  houfe  of 
commons;  and  plainly  told  them,  that  as  he  never 
intended  to  exercife  arbitrary  power  over  others,  fo 
he  would  not  allow  it  to  be  exercifed  over  himfelf. 
He  laid,  iff  they  would  confider  the  provocations  he 
had  undergone,  they  would  find  more  caufe  to 
wonder  at  his  long  patience,  than  at  the  refentment 
which  he  had  lately  exprefTed.  He  obferved,  that  his 
aflembling  them  upon  this  occafion  plainly  proved 
that  no  irregularities  on  their  part  fhould  ever 
infpire  him  with  a  difguft  for  parliaments.  He 
hoped  the  bad  fuccefs  of  former  animofities  would 
difpofe  them  to  more  moderation,  and  induce  them 
to  confider  what  fteps  it  would  be  necelTary  to  take 
in  the  prefent  conjuncture.  He  expreffed  an  earned 
defire  of  removing  all  reafonable  fears  arifing  from 
the  poflibility  of  a  popifh  fucceflbr ;  and  added, 
that  he  would  willingly  liflen  to  any  practicable 
fcheme  for  putting  the  government  intirely  into  pro- 
teftant  hands,  during  the  life  of  any  prince  who 
fhould  profefs  the  catholic  religion.  Some  expedi- 
ents had  been  fuggefted  for  this  purpofe;  but  they 
were  even  more  diiagreeable  to  the  duke  than  was 
the  bill  of  exclufion. 

The  commons  having  chofen  the  fame  fpeaker  Tke com- 
who  rilled  the  chair  in  the  lad  parliament,  ordered  mons  ««*■ 
the  votes  to  be  printed  every  day,  that  the  public  Eris. ' 
might  be  acquainted  with  the  fubjecl:  of  their  deli- 
berations.     Then  they  fet  on  foot  a  ftrict  inquiry 
about  the  removal  of  the  bill  which  had  paiT.:d  both 
houfes   in    the  laft  parliament,   for   repealing   the 
ftatute  of  queen  Elizabeth  againft  nonconform: Ms. 
They   took  under  their  cognizance    the   affair  of 
Fitzharris,  who  had  by  this  time  retracted  his  firft 
confeffion,  on  pretence  that  it  was  extorted    by  the 
country  party.     They  refolved  to   try  him  by  im- 
peachment ;  and,    to  manifeft  their  contempt  for 
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a.c.  1681.  the  court,  ordered  fecretary  Jenkins  to  carry  up  the 
articles  to  the  houfe  of  lords.  He  was  fo  incenfed 
at  being  chofen  for  this  employment,  that  he  at 
firft  refufed  to  comply  with  the  order  of  the  houfe; 
but  he  thought  proper  to  fubmit,  when  they  threa- 
tened to  commit  him  for  his  difobedience.  At  the 
fame  time  they  voted  the  thanks  of  the  houfe  to 
Waller  for  his  having  arretted  Fitzharris. 
Expedients  Their  next  ftep  was  to  examine  the  expedients 
Km^for  propofed  in  lieu  of  the  bill  of  exclufion.  It  was 
rcftnainga  propofed,  That  the  duke  mould  be  banifhed,  du- 
cXr.  UC"  ring  life,  to  the  diftance  of  five  hundred  miles  from 
any  part  of  the  Britifh  dominions  :  That  the  go- 
vernment mould  be  wholly  vetted  in  a  regent :  That 
this  office  mould  be  conferred  upon  the  princefs  of 
Orange  ;  and,  in  cafe  of  her  death,  devolve  to  her 
filler  Anne  :  That  mould  the  duke  of  York  hav« 
afon  educated  in  the  proteftant  religion,  the  faid  re- 
gent mould  ad  during  his  minority :  That,  though 
the  kingdom  mould  be  governed  in  the  name  of 
James  II.  yet  no  man  mould  take  arms  for  him, 
or  by  virtue  of  his  commiffion,  on  pain  of  being 
capitally  punifhed  :  and,  That  the  fame  penalty 
fhould  be  decreed  againft  any  perfon  who  mould 
affirm  that  the  fimple  title  of  King  takes  away  all 
defects  mentioned  in  this  act,-  or  in  any  fliape  eludes 
the  obligation  of  it :  That  all  officers,  civil  and 
military,  mould  take  an  oath  to  obferve  this  ftatute: 
That  ads  of  the  fame  nature  mould  pafs  in  the 
pailiaments  of  Scotland  and  Ireland:  That,  in  cafe 
the  duke  of  York  fhould  enter  either  of  the  three 
kingdoms,  he  fhould  be  excluded  "  ipfo  fado," 
and  the  fovereignty  devolve  to  the  regent :  That 
all  papifls  of  any  confideration  fhould  be  banifhed 
by  name,  and  their  children  educated  in  the  pro- 
teilant  religion.  Rigorous  as  thefe  expedients  were, 
the  commons  rejeded  them,  and  relumed  the  bill 
of  exclufion.     In  a  word,  the  leaders  of  the  oppo- 
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fition  were  refolved  to  be  diffatisfied  with   every  A-c' ,681- 
thing  the  king  could  propofe,  in  hope  of  humbling 
him  into  the  mod  abject  fubmifiion. 

The  lords  having  rejected  the  impeachment  The  Fariu. 
againft  Fitzharris,  and  remitted  his  trial  to  the  menth  Aid- 
ordinary  courts  of  judicature,  the  commons  ex-  fjjnveyd, 
claimed  againft  this  refufal,  which  indeed  was  un- 
precedented. They  voted,  that  the  commons  af- 
fembled  in  parliament  had  an  undoubted  right  to 
impeach  any  perfon,  whether  peer  or  commoner, 
before  the  lords,  for  high  treafon,  or  any  other 
crime  whatfcever  •,  and  that  the  refufal  of  fuch  an 
impeachment  was  a  real  denial  of  juftice  :  that 
Edward  Fitzharris  having  been  impeached  by  the 
commons,  the  lords  had  denied  juftice,  and  viola- 
ted the  conftitution  of  parliaments,  in  ordering  him 
to  be  profecuted  at  common  law  >  and  that  no  in- 
ferior court  of  judicature  could  proceed  againft  Fitz- 
harris, without  violating  the  privileges  of  parlia- 
ment. Thefe  violent  relblutions  being  taken,  they 
converted  their  attention  to  the  bill  of  exclufion, 
againft  which  no  member  prefumed  to  fpeak,  except 
fecretary  Jenkins,  who  underwent  the  moft  acri- 
monious raillery  and  derifion.  They  had  actually 
ordered  the  bill  to  be  read  a  fecond  time,  when 
Charles,  feizing  the  pretence  of  the  quarrel  between 
the  two  houles,  ftole  upon  them  and  difiblved  the 
parliament,  before  they  had  the  leaft  intimation  of 
his  defign.  He  forthwith  ftepped  into  his  coach, 
and  retired  to  Windfor;  from  whence  he  next  day 
repaired  to  London,  where  he  pubiifhed  a  declara- 
tion, containing  his  reafons  for  diftblving  the  two 
laft  parliaments.  He  taxed  the  commons  with  ha- 
ving encouraged  a  fpirit  of  cabal  and  fedition, 
which  fought  to  make  the  foundations  of  the  mo- 
narchy,  and  raife  an  arbitrary  power  on  the  ruins  of 
the  conftitution.  The  demagogues  were  confound- 
ed and  abafhed  at  this  inftance  of  vigour  in  iptitiet 
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a.c.  i68x.  j-^g  Charles,  who  had  been  always  remarkable  for 

facility  and  irrefolution. 
chirks  tri-  Their  infolcnce  and  prefumption  were  inftan- 
umphsover  taneoufly  fucceeded  by  fear  and  dejection  j  and  they 
aion°.PP°fl"  retired  quietly  to  their  own  homes,  without  having 
concerted  any  meafures  for  their  future  conduct. 
On  the  other  hand,  many  perfons  of  confequence, 
who  had  hitherto  adhered  to  a  neutrality,  declared 
for  the  king  -,  convinced  by  his  late  reiblute  con- 
duct, that  he  had  courage  to  protect  thoie  who 
ferved  him,  againlt  the  perfecution  of  his  enemies. 
His  declaration  was  no  fooner  published,  than  ad- 
drelTes  were  brought  to  him  from  all  quarters  of 
the  kingdom,  filled  with  the  warmefl  exprefFions  of 
duty  •,  inveighing  againft  the  prefumption  of  the 
commons  ;  applauding  the  difiblution  of  the  parlia- 
ment ;  and  extolling  the  king's  conduct  in  the  mod 
abject  ftrain  of  adulation.  They  were  greedily  re- 
ceived by  the  king,  though  he  knew  how  litde  he 
could  depend  upon  fuch  profeflions ;  while  fome 
addreites,  penned  in  a  different  ftyle,  were  rejected 
with  marks  of  contempt  or  difpleafuifc  *.  Fitz- 
harris  was,  notwithstanding  the  vote  of  the  com- 
mons, brought  to  his  trial,  found  guilty  of  writing 
the  libel,  and  condemned  as  a  traitor.  He  pretend- 
ed he  had  been  fuborned  by  Bethel  and  Cornifh  the 
two  fheriffs,  and  Treby  the  recorder  of  London,  to 
forge  difcoveries  about  the  popifh  confpiracy  ;  and 
perfifted  in  this  declaration  at  Tyburn.  Nevertne- 
]efs,  he  had  fent  a  letter  to  his  wife,  in  which  he 
declared  this  was  altogether  falfe  •,  and  indeed  it 
was  fuppofed  to  have  been  extorted  from  him  by 
promife  of  pardon. 

Charles  did  not  enjoy  his  triumph  with  modera- 
tion.     His  temper,  which    had    been   always  e;ify 

*  At  th's  period  the  duke  of  Rich-  knight  of  the  garter,  in  the  tCNth 
mend,  the  k  pg*s  natural  fon  by  the  y««  of  h:s  age  ;  and  Laurence  h'yde 
dytchefs  of  Poi  tl'mouth,  was  created     was  created  eail  of  Rocheilcr. 

and 
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and  merciful,  became    arbitrary,  and  even  cruel.  A  c i68'- 
He  entertained   all  the  falfe  witnefies  and  informers 
who  had  been  fo  infamoufly  inftrumental  in   fhed- 
ding  innocent   blood.     They  had  formerly  ferved 
the  purpofes  of  the  oppofite  faction.     They  now 
offered  their  fei vices  to  the  court,  and   met  with  a 
very  favourable  reception.      The  miniftry    feemed 
determined  to  retaliate  and  retort  upon  the  whigs  all 
the  forgery  and  inhumanity  which  they  had  fo  long 
countenanced   and   fupported.      Fitzharns  fuffered 
in  company  with  Oliver  Plunket  the   titular  arch- 
bifhop  of  Armagh,  a  man   of  very  moderate  prin- 
ciples,  who  had  always  maintained  a  fair  c  haracter, 
until  he  was  accufed  by  feme  profligate  Irifh  priefts, 
who  came  over  to  drive  the  trade  of  evidence.   They 
were  encouraged  by  the  earl  of  Shaftfbury,  though 
their  information  was  abfurd  and  contradictory,  and 
their  characters  were   in   all   refpects  vile   and  in- 
famous.     1  hey  fwore  Plunket  had  collected  a  vaft 
fum  of  money,   enlifled  an  army,   and  expected  a 
defcent  fiom  Fiance  to  favour  a  mafiacre  of  the  pro- 
ttftants.     His  defence  confided  in  an  abfolute  de- Execution  of 
n i a  1  of  all   that  was   laid   to  his  charge  -,   notwith- r],unket',ti" 
itand  ng  wnich  he  was  convicted  ana  condemned,  bifhapof 
and  fuffcred  death  with  great  compofure,  protefling  Arni2sh- 
his  innocence  to  the  laft  moment  of  his  life. 

The  king,   in  order  to  convince  the  world  of  the  $h*fttt*ty 
fuperiority  he  had  acquired,  committed  Shaftsbury  c'!m«»"ed 

i         ;  •  J  •        r  •  r         j  to  the 

to  the   i  ower,  and   at   tne  tame   time   impnioned  x&wtr, 
feveral  other  perfons  of    inferior  rank,  who  had 
diftmguifhed  therafelves  as  partizans  of  that  party. 
Among  thefe  was  one  College,  known  by  the  name  ?T-l2\  of 
of  the  "  Proteftanc  joiner,"   a  factious  zealot,  who  College  the 
had  been  ufed  as  a  tool  by  the  leaders  of  the  party,  j^'ner. 
and  often  fpoke    of  the    king    and    ioy.il    family 
with  the  rmft  provoking   mfolence.      He  had  ac- 
companied the  city-members  to  Oxford,  armed  with 
iwoi'd  and  pifto],  and  was  now  prefcnied   by  the 
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a,  c.  16S1.  grand  jury  of  London  as  guilty  of  fedition.  Though 
the  biil  was    returned    v  ignoramus,"    the    court 
would    not  defift  from   profecuting   this  unhappy 
man,   who  was   the   firft    victim  devoted   to  their 
vengeance.      After  having  been  expofed  to  the  moft 
inhuman  acts  of  oppreffion,  he  was   conveyed  to 
Oxford,  on  pretence  of  his  having  utteied  treafon* 
able  expreffions  in  that  city.      He  was  indicted  for 
treaibn,  and  tried  at  the  affize  before  a  partial  judge 
£.nd  packed  jury.     He  was  accufed   by  Dugdale, 
Turbsrville,   and  others,  who  had  proftituted  their 
conferences  againft  the  catholics  -,  and,  when  objec- 
tions were  made  to   their  characters,  the  miniftry 
obferved  that  they  were  the  fame  people  whom  the 
whigs  had  cherifhed  and  fupported  as  evidences  in 
the  popifti  confpiracy.      Nothing  could  be  more 
favage   and  wicked  than   this  kind  of  retaliation. 
College  made  a  vigorous  defence,  and  proved  him- 
ielf  innocent,    to  the  fatisfaction  of  every  unpre- 
judiced fpectator  j  neverthelefs,  he  was  found  guilty, 
amuift  the  acclamations  of  the  populace.     He  bore 
his  fate  with  unfhaken  fortitude,  and  at  his  execu- 
tion den'.ed  the  crime  for  which  he  had  been  con- 
demned. 
BjHofinr        Titus  Oates,  the  original  informer,  was  the  only 
8l£*aft'U      perfon  of  that  ltamp  whofe  ferviccs  were  now  re- 
pbaftibsry  jected  •,  he  was,  by  an  order  of  council,  ignomini- 
tii^vand7  0V^y  expelled  from  Whitehall,  and  even  forbid  to 
jury.  come  within  a  certain  diftance  of  that  palace.     But 

the  king's  refentment  was  chiefly  directed  againft 
the  earl  of  Shaftfbury3  who  had  certainly  harraffed 
him  with  the  moft  implacable  and  indefatigable  ma- 
lice. No  fums  were  fpared  to  feek  for  evidence, 
and  even  to  fuborn  witneiH-s  againft  this  nobleman. 
A  bill  of  indictment  being  prefented  to  the  grand 
jury,  the  witneftes  were  examined  in  open  court, 
and  fwore  to  fuch  incredible  circumftances  as  muft 
have  invalidated  their  teftimony,  even  though  they 

had 
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had  not  been  already  branded  as  perjured  villains.  A*c«  ,68«* 
Among  his  papers  indeed  there  was  a  draught  of 
an  arTociation,  which  might  have  been  conftrued  in- 
to treafon  *,  but  it  was  not  in  the  hand-writing  of 
Shaltsbury,  nor  could  his  adverfaries  prove  that  he 
had  ever  communicated  this  fcheme  to  any  perfon, 
or  fignified  his  approbation  of  any  fuch  project. 
Bethel  and  Cornifh  had  been  fucceeded  in  the  office 
of  fherirTs  by  Shute  and  Pilkington,  men  of  the 
fame  principles  ;  and  they  took  care  to  fummon 
a  jury  that  rejected  the  bill  of  indictment  againfl 
the  earl :  a  circumftance  fo  agreeable  to  the  popu- 
lace, that  the  whole  city  rung  with  acclamations. 

In  Scotland  the  court  met  with  no  oppofition,  Affairs  of 
even  in  the  mod  arbitrary  meafures.  The  dukeofScodand* 
York  as  king's  commiflioner  had  afTembled  the  par- 
liament of  that  kingdom  in  July.  They  pafFed  an 
act,  acknowledging  that  the  crown  of  Scotland  had, 
by  an  inherent  right,  by  the  nature  of  the  mo- 
narchy, and  the  fundamental  laws  of  the  kingdom, 
always  defcended  to  the  heir  of  blood  •,  and  that  no 
lav/  or  confideration  could  alter  the  fucceffion : 
they  enacted  another  ftatute  for  impoling  upon 
perfons  in  office  a  teft-oath,  acknowledging  the 
king's  fupremacy,  renouncing  the  covenant,  and 
efpoufing  the  doctrine  of  paflive  obedience :  a  claufe, 
however,  v/as  admitted  in  favour  of  the  proteftant 
religion,  ratifying  an  old  confeflion  of  faith,  in 
which  the  maxim  of  refiftance  was  inculcated  •,  fo 
that  the  act  was  a  collection  of  abfurd  contradictions, 
patched  up  in  a  hurry  by  people  of  different  par- 
ties. A  great  number  of  ecclefiaftics  refigned  their 
livings,  rather  than  aflent  upon  oath  to  fuch  in- 
confittencies :  the  earl  of  Argyle  refufed  to  take 
it,  without  an  explanation.  He  was  a  confcien- 
tious  nobleman,  of  the  prefbyterian  perfuafion ; 
he  had  adhered  to  the  king  in  all  his  adverfity,  and 
been  reftored  to  his  paternal  honours  and  eflate. 

»  He 
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A.  c.  i68i«  He  was  afterwards  unjuftly  convicted  and  condemn- 
ed for  "  leafing  making,"  upon  an  old  abfnrd 
ftatute  ;  and  obtained  his  pardon.  When  the 
courtiers  in  Scotland  propofed  that  the  princes  of 
the  blood  mould  be  exempted  from  the  teft-oath, 
he  argued  ftrenuoufly  againft  this  exception ;  ab- 
ferving  that  the  danger  to  which  the  proteftant  re- 
ligion was  chiefly  expofed  arofe  from  the  pofftble 
perverfion  of  the  royal  family.  By  this  oppofition, 
he  incurred  the  duke's  difpleafurej  which,  how- 
ever, that  prince  carefully  difTembled.  When  the 
oath  was  tendered  to  Argyle,  he  faid  he  took  it  as 
far  as  it  was  confident  with  itfeif  and  the  proteftant 
religion  ♦,  he  declared  he  did  not  mean  to  bind  him- 
felf  up  from  endeavouring,  confidently  with  his 
loyalty  and  conference,  to  efFedt  any  alteration"  that 
Tiueariof  might  prove  advantageous  to  church  or  ftate.  ,For 
iStmeA?*'  tn*s  txpreflion  he  was  committed  prifoner  to  the 
caftle,  tried  for  leafmg-making  and  perjury,  con- 
victed, and  condemned  to  death.  The  king,  how- 
ever, ordered  the  execution  of  the  fen  ten*  e  to  be 
fufpended  until  his  pleafure  mould  be  farther 
known  •,  in  the  mean  time  the  earl  efcaped  from 
his  confinement,  and  took  refuge  in  Holland.  The 
partifans  of  the  duke  pretended  that  he  had  no  de- 
fign  againft  the  life  of  Argyle  -,  but  only  againft 
the  hereditary  jurifdiclions,  by  which  he  maintained 
a  very  dangerous  authority  in  the  highlands. 
Crucit'cs  The  fanatics  in  Scotland  continued  to  infult  the 

exercifed  jaw?  through  a  mifguided  zeal  for  religion.  They 
covenanters  were  actuated  by  two  furious  preachers,  called  Ca- 
of  that  meron  and  Cargill  ;  the  firftwas  flain  in  afkirmifh, 
after  he  had  publifhed  a  declaration  at  Dumfries, 
renouncing  his  allegiance  to  the  king,  becaufe  he 
had  broke  the  covenant.  Cargill  was  taken  and 
executed,  together  with  one  Hackfton,  who  had 
been  concerned  in  the  murder  of  archbiftiop  Sharpe. 
This  man   was  ddpeiatcly  wounded  when   taken. 

He 
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He  was  tried  in   a  fummary  way,  left  his  death  A-c-l68«« 
fhould  anticipate  the  ftroke  of  juftice.  He  endured 
the  amputation  of  his  hands  without  fhrinking  ; 
and  then  afked,  with  great  compofure,  if  they  chofe 
to  cut  off  his  feet.     He  was  afterwards  hanged,  and 
his  heart  being  cut  out,  was  feen  to  palpitate  on  the 
executioner's  knife.     About  fifteen  perfons,  maleL-Eftra 
and  female,    fuffe red  death  rather  than  fay,   "  GodBuri?c^ 
M  blefs  the  king*"  for,   upon  this  condition,    dicfe^iph. 
duke  offered  to  fpare  their  lives.     They  gloried  in  Hume« 
their  fufferings.   and  died  in  tranfports  of  joy.     At 
length  the  duke,  pitying  their  infatuation,  put  a 
flop  to  the  executions,  and  ordered  thofe  poor  de- 
luded wretches  to  be  k*pt  to  hard  labour  in  a  houfe 
of  correction.     In  other  refpects,  he  perfecuted  the 
prefbyicrians  with  great  feverity,  and  even  incurred 
the  imputation  of  barbarity,    by  feeming  curious  to 
obferve  the  agonies  of  fome  wretches  who  were  put 
to  the  torture  by  the  defpotifm  of  the  government. 
The  king  having  now  obtained  a  complete  victory 
ever  all  opposition,  the  duke  repaired  to  London, 
that  he  might  fhare  the  fruits  of  his  brother's  good 
fortune  ;     and    acquired   fuch    an    influence  over 
Charles,    that    he    in    effect   governed    the   three 
kings.     He  made  another  voyage  to  Scotland  by  a.  c.  iSfe. 
fea,  in  the  Dolphin   frigate,  which,   chancing  to 
ftrike  upon  a  fand-bank  in  the  paffage,    was  loft. 
The  duke  laved  himfelf  in   the  long-boat,  with  a 
few  perfons  whom  he  named  for  admittance.     On 
this  occafion  he  is  faid  to  have  faved  fome  obfeure 
priefts,    and  a    number  of  favourite  dvgs,   while 
many  perfons  of  distinction  were  hft  to  perifh.  Such 
was  the  loyalty  of  the  (hip's  crew,  that  when  they 
faw  him  fafe  in  the  boat,  they  expreffed  their  joy 
in  loud  acclamations,   though  they  knew  that  they 
themielves  would  be  drowned  in  a  few  moments. 
The  government  of  Scotland  he  left  in  the  hands 
of  the  earls   of  Aberdeen  and  Queenfoerry  :  the 

firft 
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A.c.  i6s*  firft  was  chancellor  and  the  other  treafurer  of  that 
kingdom,  which  they  ru'ed  with  rods  of  iron.  The 
Scots,  fince  the  reitoration,  had   been  fubjected  to 
iuch  a  fucce(Tionof  tyrants,  that  the  fpirit  of  liberty 
was  almoft  extinguifhed  in  the  nation.     The  impo- 
fition  of  the  teft  oath  was  attended  with  fuch  acts 
of  oppreffion,    that   many  thoufands   refolved   to 
withdraw  themfelves  into  another  country,  where 
they  might  enjoy  that  liberty  of  conference  which 
was  denied  them  at  home  •,   and  they  fent  up  agents 
to  London  to  treat  with  the  proprietors  of  Caro- 
lina about  their  fettling  in  that  colony.     Yet,  in 
the  midft  of  all   this   defpotifm  and   national  cala- 
mity, the  duke  had  found  means  to  conciliate  the 
affections  of  the  nobility  ana  clergy;  infomuch  that 
the  prelates  of  the  kingdom  wrote  a  letter  to  San- 
croft,  archbifhop  of  Canterbury,  extolling  jn  the 
mod  hyperbolical  terms  the  duke's  mild  and  up- 
right adminiftration,  and  in  particular  his  affection 
to  the  church. 
The  king         The  king  finding  his  authority  abfolute,  refolved 
to^nfi^rnce  to  humble  :he  prefbyterians,  and  even  praclifed  the 
theeicftions  moll  unjuitifiable  methods  for  the  gratification  of 

of  the  ma-     ,.  .  •  .    .   ,*  ,  •     n  •  i  i  1 

gifirary  iQ   his  revenge  ;  in  which  ne  was  mitigated  by  the  vio- 
Londoa.      }ent  counfels  of  his  brother.     The  nonconforming 
were  rigoroufly  profecuted,  on  the  ftatute  enacted 
in  the  reign  of  queen  Elizabeth ;  all  magiftrates, 
judges,   juftices   of  the  peace,  and   lieutenants  of 
counties,  fufpected  of  leaning  towards  republican 
principles,  were  divefted  of  their  employments,  and 
their  places  filled  with  approved  tories.  The  clergy 
teftified  their  devotion  to  the  court,  in  their  wri- 
tings and  fermons :  the  pulpits  refounded  with  the 
doctrine  of  paflive  obedience   and  non-refiftance  •, 
and  the  king  received  an   infinite  number  of  ad- 
dreffes,   profiling    the   utmoft   abhorrence  of  the 
principles  avowed  in  the  aflbciation  which  had  been 
lound  among  Shaftsbury's  papers.     The  mutual 
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animofity  between  the  two  parties  was  now  inflam-  A- c-  **sx. 
jed  into  rage  and  rancour :  and  Charles  declared 
himfelf  the  head  of  a  faction.  The  city  of  Lon- 
don dill  maintained  its  independence,  and  the 
fheriffs  influenced  the  grand  jury  in  fuch  a  man- 
ner, as  fkreened  the  presbyterians  of  that  capital 
from  opprefilon.  Sir  John  Moor,  the  mayor,  had 
been  gained  over  to  the  court  intereft  $  and  he 
named  two  perfons  for  fheriffs  who  he  knew  would 
be  agreeable  to  the  miniftry.  The  common-hall 
and  the  citizens  taking  the  alarm,  infifted  upon  an 
election  by  liveries,  and  Papillon  and  Dubois  were 
elected  by  a  great  majority  :  neverthelefs,  the  mayor 
carried  on  a  feparate  poll  in  favour  of  North  and 
Rich  ;  and,  being  fupported  by  the  miniftry,  forced 
them  upon  the  public.  In  the  fame  irregular  man- 
ner he  fecured  a  fucceffor  in  the  mayoralty,  whom 
he  knew  devoted  to  the  king's  commands.  This 
was  a  point  of  great  importance  to  Charles,  and  fo 
well  underftood  by  the  earl  of  Shaftsbury,  that  he 
thought  proper  to  quit  the  kingdom,  and  fix  his 
refidence  in  Holland  ;  that  very  country,  the  ruin 
of  which  he  had  planned  in  the  cabinet,  and  urged 
in  parliament  in  the  remarkable  words  "  Delenda 
<c.  eft  Carthago."  The  duke  of  York,  now  that 
the  magiftracyof  London  was  at  his  devotion,  fued 
?lderman  Pilkington  on  a  writ  of  Scandalum  mag- 
natum,  for  having  faid  of  him,  when  he  heard  of 
his  return  from  Scotland,  "  He  has  already  burned  Ra??a- 
"  the  city,  and  now  he  is  coming  to  cut  all  our 
"  throats."  For  this  indifcreet  expreflion  he  was 
caft  in  damages  to  the  amount  of  one  hundred 
thoufand  pounds.  Sir  Patience  Ward,  who  gave 
evidence  in  his  behalf,  being  fued  for  perjury,  was 
convicted  and  condemned  to  the  pillory.  The  earl 
of  Sunderland  had  been  difmiffed  from  his  office  of 
fecretary  of  (late  when  he  voted  for  the  bill  of  ex- 
clufion,  and  his   place  had  been  filled  with   lord 

Con- 
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c.  1682. Conway  ;  but  upon  this  nobleman's  refignatiort, 
Sunderland  was  taken  again  into  favour,  and  by 
fome  people  fufpected  of  having  joined  the  exclu- 
fionifts,  on  purpofeto  learn  and  betray  their  fecrets 
to  the  miniftry  *f\ 
A.c.ifis-?.  Charles  was  at  this  time  fecure  of  the  magiflracy 
in  London,  but  heforefaw  a  ftrong  oppofition  at  the 
next  election,  and  that  he  would  be  every  year 
expofed  to  the  fame  ftruggles,  and  oppofed,  not 
only  in  London,  but  likewife  in  all  the  corpo- 
rations which  were  uuder  presbyterian  manage- 
ment. While  that  interefl  prevailed  he  could  never 
expect  to  fee  a  parliament  propitious  to  his  defires; 
and  he  was  fo  much  involved  in  debts  and  diffi- 
culties, that  he  could  hardly  fubfift  without  a 
parliamentary  fupply  :  he  therefore  formed  a  pro- 
ject for  railing  a  defpotic  authority  over  all  the  cor- 
porations of  England,  He  began  with  London, 
He  feizes  againr!  which  he  ifTued  a  writ  of  "  Quo  war- 
efthe :dt"K  "  ranto,"  to  enquire  into  the  validity  of  its  charter, 
which  he  pretended  the  corporation  had  forfeited 
in  two  instances.  They  were  charged  with  having 
impofed  a  toll,  in  order  to  defray  the  expence  of 
rebuilding  their  markets  after  the  fire  of  London, 
and  of  having  prefented  an  addrefs  to  the  king, 
containing  a  fcandalous  reflection  upon  his  majefty 
and  his  adminiflration.  Thecaufewas  tried  in  the 
court  of  King's-Bench,  and  Treby  and  Pollexfen 
pleaded  as  counfellors  for  the  city  :  they  proved, 
that  all  corporations  had  a  power  to  make  bye- 
laws  •,  that  fubjects  were  inverted  with  an  inherent 
right  to  petition  the  king  •,  that  the  reflection  in  the 
addrefs  charged  upon  them  as  fcandalous,  was  not 
levelled  at  the  king,   but  his  evil  counfellors,  who 

•J-    Prince    Rupert,    the  duke    of  finated  in  the  fttects  of  London  by 

Lauderdale,  the  earls  of  Nottingham  count  Coningfmark,  two  of  wliofe  ac- 

and  Shafttburv,  died  in  the  couife  of  complices  were  executed  at  Tyburn, 
this  vear  j  and  Mr.  Thyn  was  afidf- 

had 
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had  advifed  him  to  prorogue  the  parliament*,  andA,c' l6** 
they  expatiated  upon  the  injuftlce  of  annihilating  a 
whole  corporation  for  the  faults  of  their  rmgiftrates, 
who  were  liable  to  profecution  as  incjividuars.   Not- 
withstanding thefts    arguments,    the  judges,   who 
were  wholly  influenced   by   the   miniftry,   declared 
that  the  city  or  London  had  forfeited  its  privileges; 
and  tnat  its  cha  ter  was  at  the  king's  difpofal.    The 
judgment,  however,  was  not  recorded  until  his  ma- 
jefty's  phafure  mould  be  known.     The  citizens  of 
London  were   confounded    and    difmayed   at   this 
tranfa&ion.      A  «  ommon-council  being  aflembled, 
the  majority  agreed    to   fubmit   to  the  king's  plea- 
fure,  betore  :he  fentence  mould  be  recorded.   They 
accordingly  preknted  a  petition  to  that  effect ;   and 
the  king  offeied  to  reftore  their  charter,  on  the  fol- 
lowing conditions :   That  no  mayor  or  other  officer 
of  the  commonalty  fhould   exercife  his  office  until 
his   election  mould  be  confirmed  under  the  king's 
fign  manual  :    That,  in  cafe  his  majefty  fhould  dif- 
appmve  of  their  choice  of  a  mayo<-   and  fhcrifFs, 
they  fhould  proceed  to  a  new  ele&ion;   and  pro- 
vidrd  the  lecond  fhould  be  dilagreeable  to  -he  king, 
he  fhould  appoint  perfons  of  his  own  nomination; 
That  the  mayor  and  court  of  aldermen   fhould  be 
empowered  to  dived  any  alderman  of  his  office,  by  the 
king's  permiffion  :    that  fhould  any  alderman,  after 
his  election  be  deemed  incapable  by  the  court  of  alder- 
men, the  ward  ihculd  be  obliged  to  chufe  another; 
and,  Ihould  he  prove  unacceptable  to  the  court,  a  third 
fhould  be  elected  by  the  court  itfelf.;  and  that  the 
ju dices  of  the  peace  in  London  fhould  act  only  by 
virtue  of  the  king's  comrnifijpn.   Thefe  were  fevere 
terms,    to   which,    however,    the  common-council 
fubmitted  by  a  majority  of  eighteen  voices.    Otner  „  , 

}  J  J  r  a  Other  cor- 

corporations,     leeing    the    rate   or   London,     were  P  rations 
eafily  induced    to  furrender  their  charters  into  the  yoluntf  '}t 
hands  of  the  king,  from  whence  they  were  no:  re-  their  chir- 

trie  red  urs' 
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a.g.  x6S3.  trieved  but  by  the  payment  of  considerable  fums  of 

money, 
plan  of  an  Such  an  arbitrary  and  cruel  adminiftration  could 
a"aUinft  thT  hardly  fail  to  produce  defigns  againft  the  govern- 
government.  ment,  in  a  nation  abounding  with  peopl-  who  en- 
tertained even  the  mod  extravagant  notions  of  li- 
berty. The  earl  of  Shaftsbury,  even  before  the 
laft  parliament,  had  engaged  the  duke  of  Mon* 
mouth,  the  lords  Ruffel  and  Grey,  to  rife  in  arms 
and  oppofe  the  duke's  fuccetfion  at  the  death  of 
Charles  :  they  afterwards  affaciated  the  earls  of 
EiTex  and  Salisbury  with  them  in  the  above  defign  r, 
but  the  imprifonment  of  Shaftsbury  interrupted 
their  confutations.  Thefe,  however,  were  renew- 
ed when  the  new  ftieriffs  were  impofed  upon  the 
city «,  infurre&ions  were  planned,  and  correfpon- 
dencies  eftablifhed  in  different  parts  of  the  king- 
dom. The  confederates  depended  chiefly  on  the 
city  of  London,  which  was  devoted  to  Shaftsbury, 
who,  being  afraid  of  trufting  himfelf  in  any  other 
place,  lurked  among  the  citizens,  meditating  the 
mod  defperate  fchemes  that  blafled  ambition  and 
revenge  could  dictate.  The  confpirators  met  at 
the  houfe  of  one  Shepherd,  a  wine  merchant,  in 
the  city  ;  they  propofed  their  friends  mould  rife  in 
arms  in  London,  Briflol,  Devonshire,  and  Che- 
fhire.  The  duke  of  Monmouth  and  Sir  Thomas 
Armftrong  viewed  the  guards*,  and  were  of  opi- 
nion that  they  might  be  eafily  attacked  and  re- 
duced. They  agreed  to  a  declaration  for  juftifying 
their  defign  to  the  public  j  but  the  enterprise  was 
delayed  in  confequence  of  an  intimation  from  Tren- 
chard,  who  had  undertaken  to  head  the  rifing  in 
the  Weft,  and  now  gave  them  to  underftand  that 
he  could  not  for  fome  weeks  be  ready  to  take  the 
field.  Shaftsbury  was  fo  enraged  at  the^elay,  as 
well  as  intimidated  by  the  authority  whiclf  the  king 
had  .eftablifhed  in  the  city,  that  he  retired  to*  Am- 
sterdam, 


* 
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fterdam,  where  he  died  very  little  regretted;  tho,A-c-J*33 
it  mud  be  allowed,  that  notwithstanding  all  his  in- 
conftancy,  party -rage,  diffimulation,  and  ruinous 
ambition,  he  was  one  of  the  moil  able  and  up- 
right judges  that  ever  preftded  in  the  court  of  chan- 
cery. 

The  chiefs  of  the  confpiracy,   after  his  depar-  Rjehoufe 
ture,    were  the  duke  of  Monmouth,   the  earl  of  Plotdirco* 
EfTex,  the  lords  Ruffel  and   Howard,  Algernoon  keiiingf 
Sidney,    and    John    Hambden,    grandfon    to    the 
famous  patriot  who  oppofed  Charles  I.  in  the  tax 
of  fhip- money  :  they  correfponded  with  Argyle  and 
the    malcontents    or   Scotland,  and    (till    refolved 
to  profecute  thefcheme  of  infurreclion,  though  they 
differed  widely  from   each  other  in  their  motives. 
Monmouth  afpired  to  the  crown  ;  Ruffel  and  Hamb- 
den propofed  to  exclude  the  duke  of  York  from  the 
fucceflion,  and  redrefs  the  grievances  of  the  nation  ; 
Sidney  was   a   profefled  republican  •,  EfTex  feemed 
to  cherifh  the  fame  principles  ;   and  lord  Howard 
was  an  abandoned   nobleman,  who  fought  only  to 
gratify  his  own  interefl  and  ambition.     There  was 
likewife  a  let  of  fubordinate  confpirators,   confiding 
of  colonel  Rumfey,  an  old  republican  officer  ♦,  lieu- 
tenant-colonel Walcot  of  the  fame  ftamp  ;  Good- 
enough,    under-fheriff  of  London ;    Fergulbn,  an 
hot   headed,  factious,    independent  minifter,  who 
had   been   one  of  Shaftsbury's   tools ;  and  feveral 
attorneys,   merchants,    and  ti  adefmen  of  London  : 
but  of  thefe   none   had  accefs  to  the  lords,  except 
Rumfey  and  Fergufon.     1  he  inferior  order  at  their 
meetings  embraced  the  mod  defperate  refoiutions  : 
they  propofed  to  afTaflinate  the  king  in  his  way  to 
Newmarket.     Rumbald,  one  of  their  number,  pof- 
feiTed  a  farm  on  that  road,   called  the  Rye  houfe, 
whence   the    confpiracy  was    denominated    "  the 
"  Rye-houfe  plot."     They  deliberated  upon  flop- 
Numb.  LXXV.  O  .ping 
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a.  c.  16S3.  ping  the  king's  coach,  by   overturning  a  cart  in 
the  highway  at  this  place,  and  ihooting  him  from 
the   hedges.     It  was   likewife  propofed   that  his 
guards  mould  be  engaged  by  forty  horfe  under 
WaLcot,  while  Rumfey  mould  aflaflinate  his  per- 
fon.     In  the  midft  of  thefe  confultations  the  houfe 
in  which  the  king  refided  at  Newmarket  taking 
fire,  he  quitted  the  place  fooner  than  he  intended  : 
fo  that  the  confpirators  were  difappointed  in  their 
aim  of  difpatching  him  on  his  return  to  London  ; 
and  this  efcape  was  afterwards  magnified  by  the 
courtiers,  as  an  interpafition  of  providence.     One 
of  the  confpirators,  whofe  name  was  Keiling,  find- 
ing himfelf  in  danger  of  a  profecution  for  being 
concerned  in  arreiting  the  mayor  of  London,  at 
the  fuit  of  Papillon  and  Dubois,  the  two  excluded 
/he riffs,   reiblved  to  earn  his  pardon  by  difcovering 
this  plot  to  the  miniftry.     Colonel  Rumfey,  and 
Weft  a  lawyer,  no  fooner  underftood  that  this  man 
had  informed  againft  them,  than  they  agreed  to 
fave  their  lives  by  turning  king's  evidences,  and 
furrendered    themfelves    accordingly.       Shephard 
being  apprehended,    confeffed   all  he  knew,  and 
warrants  were  hTued  againft  the  chiefs  of  the  con- 
fpiracy.  Monmouth  abiconded,  Grey  efcaped  from 
the  merTenger  by   whom   he    had  been  arretted. 
Rufiy  was  committed    to  the  Tower;    Howard, 
being   found  concealed   in  a   chimney,  was   bafe 
enough  to  purchafe  pardon  by  betraying  his  friends  : 
he  inrormed  againft  EiTex,  Sidney,  and  Hambden, 
who  were    immediately  fecured,  and  many  other 
confpirators  detected  and  impriioned. 
Trial  of     •     Walter  was  firft  brought  to  trial,  and  condemn- 
ed KuflH.  ed,    together  with  Hone  and  Roufe,    upon    the 
.evidence  of  Rumfey,  Weft,   and  Shephard :  they 
died    with  compoiure,  acknowledging  the  juftice 
of  the  lenience  by  virtue  of  which  they  were  exe- 
cuted. 
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cuted.  The  fame  witneffes  were  produced  againft,  AC-  ,683- 
lord  RufTel,  whom,  however,  they  accufed  with 
great  reluctance.  He  was  the  beft  beloved  noble- 
man in  the  kingdom,  and  even  his  enemies  could 
not  help  revering  his  virtues.  The  lord  I  Toward 
fwore  he  was  engaged  in  the  defign  of  an  infurrec- 
tion,  but  all  three  acquitted  him  of  any  Hi  are  in  the 
Jcheme  of  a ffaffi nation,  His  own  candour  would 
not  allow  him  to  deny  the  defign  in  which  he  really 
was  concerned,  though  the  laws  againft  treafort 
were  wrefted  for  his  conviction.  After  his  condem- 
nation the  king  was  ftrongly  folicited  in  his  behalf. 
His  father,  the  old  earl  of  Bedford,  offered  to  pur- 
chafe  his  pardon  of  the  dutchefs  of  Portsmouth 
with  the  fum  of  one  hundred  thoufand  pounds  ± 
lord  Ruffel's  lady,  daughter  of  the  earl  of  South- 
ampton, threw  herfelf  at  the  king's  feet,  in  a  flood 
of  tears,  and  pleaded  the  merits  of  her  father  in 
behalf  of  her  hufband.  Charles  was  inexorable  :  he 
dreaded  the  principles  and  popularity  of  lord  RufTel ; 
he  deeply  refented  that  eagernefs  and  perfeverance 
with  which  he  had  oppoled  him  in  the  late  parlia- 
ments •,  he  had  even  denied  the  king's  power  of 
remitting  the  barbarous  part  of  the  fentence  pro- 
nounced againft  lord  Stafford.  Charles  now  miti- 
gated his  doom  into  fimple  decapitation,  faying, 
My  lord  RufTel  mall  find  I  am  pofTeffed  oil  that 
prerogative  which  he  thought  fit  to  deny  me  in 
"  the  cafe  of  lord  Stafford. "  Lord  Cavcndifh, 
the  intimate  friend  of  RufTel,  offered  to  effect  his 
efcape,  by  exchanging  apparel  with  him,  and  re- 
maining a  prifoner  in  his  room  j-«  the  duke  of  Mon- 
mouth fent  a  meffage  to  him,  importing  that  he 
would  furrender  himfelf,  if  he  thought  that  ftsp 
would  contribute  to  his  fafety.  Lord  RufTel  gene- 
roufly  rejected  both  thefe  expedients,  and  refigned 
himfelf  to  his  fate  with  admirable  fortitude.     His 

O  2  ladv, 
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a.c.  j6S3.  lady,  that  he  might  not  be  fhocked  in  his  laft  mo- 
ments, iummoned  up  the  refolution  of  a  heroine* 
and  parted  from  him  without  fhedding  a  tear. 
*  Now  (cried  he)  the  bitternefs  of  death  is  paft  •/* 
and  afterwards  behaved  with  furprifing  ferenity 
of  temper,  exhibiting  fome  extraordinary  marks  of 
good  humour.  On  the  day  that  preceded  his  death 
his  nofe  beginning  to  bleed,  he  faid  to  Dr.  Burnet, 
who  attended  him,  "  I  fhall  not  now  let  bbod  to 
"  divert  this  diitemper;  that  will  be  done  to-mor- 
"  row."  Immediately  before  he  was  conveyed 
to  the  fcaffold  he  wound  up  his  watch,  faying,  with 
a  fmile,  "  Now  I  have  done  with  time,  and  mud 
*c  henceforth  think  folely  of  eternity."  The  fcaf- 
fold  was  erected  in  Lincoln's  inn-fields,  that  the 
triumph  of  the  court  might  appear  the  more  con- 
fpicuous  in  his  being  conveyed  through  the  whole 
eity  of  London.  Even  the  populace  wept  as  he 
parTed  along  in  the  coach  with  Tillotibn  and  Bur- 
net. On  the  fcaffold  he  prefented  a  paper  to  the 
fheriffs,  expreffing  his  zeal  againft  popery,  pro- 
tefting  his  own  innocence  with  regard  to  any  de- 
fign  againft  the  king's  life.  He  prayed  God 
would  preferve  his  majefty,  and  the  proteftant 
religion;  and,  without  the  lead:  change  of  counte- 
nance, calmlyfubmitted  to  the  itroke  of  the  execu- 
tioner. 

**j  of  The  trial  of  Rururl  was  followed  by  that  of  Al- 

t'Onhf>.0n  ^vri"°on  Sidney,  brother  to  the  earl  of  Leicefter,  a 
bold  commonwealth's  man,  in  whom  the  fpirit  of 
the  antieri-t  republics  furvived.  He  had  been  deeply 
concerned  in  the  war  againft  the  king's  father, 
though  he  vigoroufly  oppofed  the  uiurpation  of 
Cromwell.  He  afterwards  ufed  all  his  endeavours 
to  prevent  the  reftoration,  and  chofe  to  live  in  vo- 
luntary exile,  until  his  private  affairs  required  his 
v  prefence  in  England  j  then  he  folicited  and  obtain- 
ed 
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cd  the  king's  pardon.  Notwithstanding  this  in-A-c  »6S3. 
dulgence,  he  joined  the  popular  party,  and  en- 
tered eagerly  into  all  their  ichemes  againft  the  go- 
vernment, in  hope  of  feeing  at  lail  a  perrect  repub- 
lic eftablifhed.  Lord  Howard  was  the  fole  witnefs 
that  appeared  againft  him:  but  the  profecutors 
produced  fome  Difcourfes  upon  government,  found 
among  his  papers  •,  and  affirmed  that  thefe  were 
-equivalent  to  another  evidence.  They  were  written 
in  defence  of  liberty  maintainirg  the  original  con- 
tract upon  which  government  was  raifed,  and  from 
which  all  power  was  derived;  the  lawful  nets  of 
refiftance,  in  cafe  of  tyranny  and  oppreffion ;  and 
the  maxim  of  preferring  a  republic  to  the  govern- 
ment of  a  fingle  perion.  There  v/as  nothing  trea- 
fonable  in  thefe  doctrines.  The  papers  appeared 
to  have  been  long  written.  They  could  neither 
prove  them  to  be  in  his  hand -writing,  nor  that  he 
had  ever  communicated  them  to  any  perfon  upon 
earth :  and  he  obferved,  in  his  own  defence,  that 
in  a  charge  of  treafon,  the  law  abfolutely  required 
two  living  witnefTcs.  All  thefe  arguments  were 
.urged  without  effect.  A  jury  had  been  packed  for 
his  trial,  and  the  charge  was  given  againft  him 
with  great  virulence,  by  the  inhuman  Jeffries,  now 
chief-juftice.  He  was  convicted  of  courfe,  and  in 
a  few  days  executed.  He  complained  of  the  ini- 
quity of  his  fentence,  by  which  he  loft  his  life  ; 
but  far  from  denying  his  connections  with  RufTel, 
and  the  other  confpirarors,  he  gloried  in  his  furfer- 
ings  for  the  good  old  caufe,  in  which,  from  his 
early  youth,  he  had  been  inlifted. 

Howard  being  the  fole  evidence  againft  Hamb-  Fat,!  cam- 
den,  this  laft  was  indicted  for  a  mifdemeanour  only:  Aropheof 
and  caft  in  a  fine  of  forty  thoufand  pounds.     Hoi-  e^ 
loway,  a  merchant  of  Briftol,  one  of  the  confpira- 
tors,  had  fled  to  the  Weft- Indies,   from  whence 

O  3  he 
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a.  c.  ie83.  he  was  now  brought  back  to  England.  He  fub- 
mitted  to  the  king's  mercy,  and  was  executed. 
Sir  Thomas  Armftiong  had  been  outlawed  for  the 
confpiracy,  and  fled  to  Holland,  where  he  was  be- 
trayed into  the  hands  of  Chudleigh  the  Englifh 
minifter,  who  fent  him  over  to  England.  He  de- 
manded a  fair  trial,  to  which  he  was  intitled  by 
the  ftatute,  as  the  time  prelcribed  for  his  furren- 
dering  himfelf  was  not  yet  elapfed.  Jeffries  de- 
clared he  was  not  intitled  to  the  benefit  of  the  fta- 
tute, becaufe  he  had  not  furrendered  voluntarily : 
he  infulted  him  from  the  bench,  and  condemned 
him  to  die  the  death  of  a  traitor,  which  he  under- 
went with  great  relblution.  No  incident  that  dif- 
tinguifhed  this  period  was  more  remarkable  than 
the  death  of  the  earl  of  EfTex,  prifoner  in  the 
Tower,  who,  on  %ht  morning  of  RuiTePs  execu- 
tion, was  found  murdered  in  his  apartment,  his 
throat  being  cut  from  ear  to  ear.  Though  the  co- 
roner's inqueft  brought  in  their  verdict  felf-murder, 
and  the  earl  had  been  known  iubjecl  to  fits  of  me- 
lancholy, ibme  circumftances  feemed  to  counte- 
nance a  fufpicion  of  his  having  fallen  by  another 
hand  ;  and  that  fufpicion  did  not  even  refpect  the 
king  and  his  brother,  who  happened  that  morning 
to  be  in  the  Tower,  which  for  many  years  before 
they  had  not  vifited.  This,  however,  is  a  circum- 
flance  which  might  naturally  be  interpreted  in  their 
favour  \  for  had  they  really  been  concerned  in  fuch 
an  atrocious  crime,  they  would  have  hardly  ap- 
peared upon  the  fcene  ;  a  flep  which  could  not  fail 
to  aroule  the  fufpicion  of  the  public.  Two  chil- 
dren declared,  that  they  faw  a  hand  throw  a  bloody 
razor  from  the  caiement.  Lady  EfTex  made  a 
very  minute  inquiry  into  every  circumfbmce  rela- 
ting to  this  tragedy,  and  communicated  all  the 
particulars  to  Dr.  Burnet,   who  fays  there  was  not 
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the  lead  foundation  for  a  profecutio        H  -  i   P  rms  A  c- l6~> 
us  alio,  that  the  earl  was  not  only  fubject  to  gloomy 
fits  of  the  fpleen,  but  a  profeffed  advocate   fof 
filicide. 

The  duke  of  Monmouth  had  engaged  in  a  cor-  Execution 
refpondence  with  the  earl  of  Argyle,  by  whole  scoUm^*" 
means  he  hoped  to  be  joined,  or  at  lead  favoured 
by  the  covenanters  in  Scotland,  who  were  indeed 
fo  cruelly  oppreffed  by  the  government,  that  any 
rifque  was  preferable  to  the  miltry  they  endured. 
Some  of  their  leaders  came  to  London,  on  pretence 
of  treating  with  the  proprietors  of  Carolina,  and 
were  confulted  by  lord  Ruflel,  and  the  other  noble- 
men concerned  in  the  Rye-houfe  plot.  Argyle, 
who  then  refided  in  Holland,  undertook  to  fupply 
the  covenanters  with  arms,  if  the  duke  of  Mon- 
mouth would  remit  eight  thoufand  pounds  for  that 
purpofe  •,  and  the  agents  from  Scotland  promifed 
to  bring  their  condiments  into  the  field.  Bailie 
of  Jervifwood,  a  man  of  talents  and  integrity,  ma- 
naged this  tranfaction ;  and  he  was  apprehended 
among  the  perfons  concerned  in  the  confpiracy. 
Being  lent  prifoner  to  Edinburgh,  he  fufFered  very- 
rigorous  treatment  during  a  long  confinement ; 
and  as  the  minidry  could  find  no  evidence  againfl 
him,  they  infifted  upon  his  purging  himfelf  by- 
oath,  of  all  fufpicion  of  having  been  concerned  in 
the  Rye-houfe  plot,  otherwiie  they  would  hold 
him  guilty.  He  objected  againfl  this  impofition 
as  an  act  of  the  moft  inhuman  tyranny  ;  he  pro- 
tefted  his  innocence  and  abhorrence  of  all  defigns 
againfl  the  life  of  his  majefty :  but  he  refufed  to 
anfwer  upon  oath  all  the  quedions  they  might  pro- 
pofe.  He  was  therefore  fined  in  fix  thoufand 
pounds  :  and  detained  in  prifon  to  the  manifeft 
danger  of  his  life.  The  duke  of  York  was  not  fa- 
tisfied  with   this  punifhment.     He   directed   the 
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a  c.  1683.  miniftry  to  fearch  for  evidence  againft  Bailie; 
and  they  employed  the  moft  unjuft  and  icandalous 
means  to  gratify  his  revenge  :  at  length  the  earl  of 
Tarras,  who  had  likewiie  been  imprilbned  on  ac- 
count of  the  confpiracy,  and  Murray  of  Philip- 
haugh,  were. induced  by  threats  to  fwear  that  Bailie 
had  tampered  with  them  to  rife  in  rebellion  •,  and 
this  unhappy  gentleman  was  convicted  of  treafon. 
He  was  already  reduced  to  the  brink  of  the  grave, 
by  hard  ufage  and  diftemper  ;  and  the  judges  were 
fo  much  afraid  that  death  would  difappoint  the 
duke's  expectation,  that  they  ordered  him  to  be 
executed  immediately  after  condemnation.  He  to 
the  laft  denied  all  knowledge  of  any  defign  againft 
the  king's  life,  or  that  of  the  duke,  looked  upon 
death  as  a  deliverance,  and  died  like  an  old  Ro- 
man. 

The  feverities  exercifed  in  the  latter  part  of  this 
reign  were  generally  afcribed  to  the  influence  of 
the  duke,  into  whole  hands  the  king,  from  indo- 
lence, had  refigned  the  adminiilration.  The  de- 
tection  of  this  confpiracy  furnifned  him  with  the 
means  not  only  to  crudi  the  oppofition,  but  alfo  to 
wreak  his  vengeance  upon  his  own  particular  ene- 
mies, under  the  colour  of  juitice.  The  nation  in 
general  confidered  the  afTafiination  plot  with  horror, 
and  as  the  people  confounded  this  with  the  fcheme 
for  an  infurre&ion,  the  whole  party  that  oppofed 
the  crown  began  to  lofe  their  influence.  Charles 
retrieved  his  popularity,  and  received  the  warmeft 
addrefles  of  congratulation  from  all  parts  of  the 
kingdom.  The  univerfity  of  Oxford  terrified  their 
zeal  for  his  pcrfon  and  family,  by  a  folemn  judg- 
ment and  decree  palled  in  the  convocation,  againft 
certain  republican  maxims  and  opinions,  advanced 
and  defended  by  Buchanan,  Milton,  -<obbes, 
Goodvvin,  Baxter,  and  ether  writers.     T  heie  they 
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declared  damnable  and  impious  doctrines,  ferving  a.c.  i682* 
to  corrupt  the  morals  and  the  minds  of  turbulent 
people,  to  excite  tumults  and  rebellions,  overturn 
flates  and  kingdoms,  and  encourage  regicide  and 
atheifm.     In  the  midft.  of  thefe  profecutions,  the  Theprincef* 
princefs  Anne,    fecond  daughter  of  the  duke  of  riendnt0mar* 
York,  was  married  to  prince  George,    brother  to  Prnce 
the  king  of  Denmark  ;  and  the  nuptials  were  cele-  DeSlLk. 
brated  in  London.     As  this  city  had  not  yet  for- 
mally  acknowledged  their  acquiefcence  in  the  (tn- 
tence  awarded  againfl:  them,  the  king  ordered  the 
judgment  on  the  "  Quo  warranto,"  to  be  record- 
ed :  then  he  feized  the  government  into  his  own 
hands,  and  fent  a  commiffion  to  William  Pritchard, 
continuing  him  in   the  office  of  mayor  during  his 
pleafure.     He  likewife  confirmed  the  two  fherifts 
under  the  fame  reftriction,  but  difmifTed  the  recor- 
der, and  appointed  another  in  his  place. 

The  credit  and  power  of  the  duke  of  York  were  The  king  u 
now  become  cerrible  even  to  the  miniftry;  and  the  r  conciied 
earl  of  Hallifax  refolved  to  balance  them  with  ano-  mouth"" 
ther  influence.  He  difcovered  the  place  of  Mon- 
mouth's retreat,  and  prevailed  upon  him  to  fend 
two  fubmiflive  letters  to  the  king,  which  awakened 
all  the  paternal  tendernefs  of  Charles,  who  per- 
mitted him  to  appear  at  court,  and  even  endeavour- 
ed to  mediate  a  reconciliation  between  him  and  the 
duke  of  York.  He  prevailed  with  him  to  dilclofe 
the  particulars  of  the  confpiracy,  upon  promife 
that  his  teftimony  mould  never  be  produced  againft 
any  of  his  friends  and  adherents.  He  called  an 
extraordinary  council,  to  tell  the  members  that 
Monmouth  was  a  fincere  penitent  •,  and  had  de- 
clared his  refolution  to  avoid  all  fuch  criminal  de- 
figns  for  the  future:  a  declaration  to  this  purpofe 
was  inlerted  in  the  Gazette.  Monmouth  finding 
himfelf  difgraced  with  all  his  party  by  this  conduct, 
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a.  c.  J6S3.  no  fooner  obtained  his  pardon  in  form,  than  he  de- 
who  never-   nied  he  had  ever  made  any  fuch  confeflion.     His 
theiefsh      partifans  believed  this  affertion,  and  declared  the. 
spaced.        whole  was  a  fiction  of  the  miniftry.     Charles  was 
fo  provoked  by  Monmouth's  duplicity,  that  he  ba« 
nifhed  him  from  his  prefence,  and  afterwards  or- 
dered him  to  quit  the  kingdom.     He  retired  to 
Holland,  where  he  was  hofpitably  received  by  the 
prince  of  Orange,    and   afterwards  correfponded 
with  his  father,  whofe  fondnefs  for  him  revived; 
though  he  carefully  concealed  it  from  the  know- 
ledge of  the  duke  of  York.     In  the  month  of  Sep- 
tember, the  king  fent  a  fleet,  under  the  command 
of  the  earl  of  Dartmouth,   to  demolifh  the  town 
and  cattle  of  Tangier,   which  he  could  no  longer 
maintain   without   a   parliamentary  fupply.     The 
mole  was  entirely  deftroyed,  and  thegarrifon  being 
brought  over  to  England,   helped  to  form  a  little 
army,  which  was  kept  up  to  over-awe  the  malcon- 
tents of  the  kingdom. 
ske*h  of        Charles  no  fooner  found  himfelf  at  liberty  to  con- 
atfairs  en     fojt  his  own  inclinations,  than  he  dropped  all  cor- 
reipondence  with  Spain,  and  renewed  his  connec- 
tions with  Lewis  king  of  France,  againft  whole  in- 
tereft  he  had  never  acted  without  reluctance.  Lewis, 
after  the  peace  of  Nimeguen,  when  other  powers 
difmiffed  their  forces,  kept  a  great  army  on  foot, 
dictated  to  the  neighbouring  ftates,  and  feemed  to 
think  himfelf  within  reach  of  univerfal  monarchy. 
He  erected  chambers  at  Metz  and  Brifac  for  en- 
quiring into  titles,  and  refuming  fuch  territories  as 
had  ever  belonged  to  his  new  conquefls.     Thefe 
courts  of  jurifdiction  fummoned  princes  to  appear 
before  them,  and  hTued  decrees  occafionally,  expel- 
linc;  them  from    their    dominions.      Lewis   took 
poffeflion  of  the  free  town  of  Strafburg.     He  de- 
manded Aloft  of  the  Spaniards ;  and,  in  confequence 
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of  their  refufing  to  cede  that  place,  reduced  Lux-  a.c.  >683. 
emburgh.     He  fent  a  fleet  to  bombard  Genoa,  be- 
caufe  that  (late  had  ftipulated  to  build  fome  gallies 
for  the  Spaniards ;  and  they  were  fain  to  deprecate 
his  refentment  by  the  mofl  abject  fubmiffions.  Spain 
was  fo  exafperated  at  the  infolence  of  the  French 
monarch,  that,  without  confidering  her  own  weak- 
nefs,  me  declared  war  againft  him ;  and  had  the 
mortification  to  fee  him  over- run  all  the  Spanifh 
Netherlands,  without  oppofition.     The  prince  of 
Orange  in  vain  endeavoured  to  intereft  Holland 
and  England  in  the  quarrel.     The  French  intereft 
prevailed  among  the   States-general,  and  Charles 
had  neither  means   nor  inclination  to  embark  in 
the  dilpute.     The   emperor  of  Germany  had  op- 
prefTed  his  Hungarian  lubjects  in  fuch  a  manner, 
that  they  were  driven  to  deipair.     The  French  mi- 
nisters fomented  their  indignation,   and  they  took 
arms  under  count  Tekeli.     This  nobleman,  finding 
himfelf  unable  to  cope  with  the  whole  imperial 
power,  folicited  the  protection  of  the  Turks,  who 
actually  invaded  Germany,  and  penetrated  as  far  as 
Vienna,  which  they  invefted.     The  king  of  France 
afifembled  an  army  on  the  frontiers  of  the  empire, 
in  full  confidence  that  Vienna  would  be  taken,  and 
the  emperor  ruined  -,  and  that  the  princes  of  Ger- 
many would  appeal  to  him  for  protection.     The  B*mef, 
city  was  already  reduced  to  extremity  by  the*  grand  !?*{"£• 
vizier  Cara  Muftapha,  at  the  head  of  one  hundred 
and  thirty  thoufand  men,  when  John  Sobieiki  king 
of  Poland,  marching  to  the  relief  of  the  place, 
compelled  them  to  abandon  the   fiege  ;  and,   on 
the  iecond  day  of  September,  defeated  them  with  A  c  l6g 
great  (laughter. 

At  this  period,  Charles  reigned  as  abfolute  as 
any  monarch  in  Chriflendom  ;  and  his  government 
was  fullied  with  numberlefs  inftances  of  partiality 

and 
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a.  c.  J684.  and  oppreflion.  Cruelty  was  not  natural  to  bis 
The  great  difpofition ;  and  therefore  we  muft  impute  them 
Sburarynd  to  tne  fanguinary  temper  of  his  brother,  which  he 
difpofition  of  had  not  refolution  enough  to  reftrain.  That  he 
YorkUke°f  difapproved  of  his  conduct  in  many  cafes,  is  highly 
probable.  He  appeared  difiatisfied  and  unhappy 
even  in  the  midft  of  his  fuccefs  and  triumphs  over 
his  enemies.  He  was  even  heard  to  fay,  '*  Brother, 
I  am  too  old  to  go  again  to  my  travels ;  you 
may,  if  you  pleafe."  This  expreffioi.  vvas  pro- 
bably ufed  in  anfwer  to  fome  violent  piopofal  of  the 
duke.  The  earl  of  Danby  was  now  releafed  upon 
bail,  after  a  long  imprifonment.  Lord  Petre,  one 
of  the  popifh  noblemen,  committed  on  the  evi- 
dence of  Dangerfield,  had  died  in  the  Tower,  after 
having  written  a  letter  to  the  king  ;  in  which  he, 
on  the  faith  of  a  dying  man,  proteited  his  own  in- 
nocence. The  other  four  were  admitted  to  bail, 
although  the  former  judges  had  declared,  that  it 
was  not  in  their  power  to  enlarge,  upon  any  fecu- 
rity  whatlbever,  a  peer  of  the  realm,  who  had  been 
committed  by  the  parliament.  The  duke  of  York 
was  not  fo  favourable  to  his  friends,  as  implacable 
towards  his  enemks.  Dutton  Colt,  who  had  been 
member  of  the  three  lad  parliaments,  was  accuied 
of  having  called  the  duke  a  papift  •,  of  having  de- 
clared he  would  be  hanged  at  his  own  gate,  rather 
than  fufferfuch  a  prince  to  aicend  the  throne  ;  and 
of  having  reviled  him  with  many  expretfions  of 
abuie.  For  thefe  offences,  he  was  fentenced  to  pay 
a.  fine  of  one  hundred  thoufand  pounds.  The  fame 
fine  was  awarded  againft  Titus  Oates,  for  ha-'ing 
faid  that  the  duke  was  a  traitor.  Two  indictments 
for  perjury  were  laid  gainfl  him,  but  thefe  were 
not  tried  till  the  next  :eign  ;  in  the  mean  time  he 
remained  in  prifon.  Since  the  detection  of  the 
Rye-houfe  plot,  two  and  thirty  perfons  were  con- 
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demned  in  ruinous  fines,  and  fome  of  thefe  like-  A-  c  l6gs» 
wife  fentenced  to  the  pillory.  When  Charles  had 
obtained  poffeflion  of  all  the  charters  that  conftitu- 
ted  the  corporations  in  England,  he  publifhed  a 
declaration,  thanking  his  fubjects  in  the  mod  affec- 
tionate terms,  for  having  repofed  fuch  confidence 
in  their  fovereign  ;  affuring  them  he  would  ufe  it 
with  moderation,  and  convince  the  moft  extrava- 
gant republicans,  that  as  the  crown  was  the  origin 
of  the  people's  rights,  fo  it  was  the  fureft  fupport 
of  their  liberties. 

He  was  actually  fuppofed  to  have  planned  a  total 
change  in  his  conduit.  Thofe  who  undertake  to  ' 
juftify  or  excuie  his  character,  affirm  that  he  in- 
tended to  emancipate  himfelf  from  that  intolerable 
flavery  in  which  he  was  held  by  his  brother-,  to 
fend  the  duke  of  York  beyond  fea,  or  into  Scot- 
land, to  recal  Monmouth,  and  affernble  a  free  par- 
liament. If  this  was  the  cafe,  death  anticipated  The  j^, 
the  execution  of  his  laudable  defign.  He  was  fud-  death' 
denly  feized  with  an  apoplectic  fit  •,  after  which  he 
Larguifhed  a  few  days,  and  on  the  fixth  of  Febru- 
ary expired,  in  the  fifty-fourth  year  of  his  age,  and 
the  twenty  fifth  of  his  reigri.  Notwithstanding  the 
errors  in  his  conduct*  and  the  blemifhcs  in  his 
character,  he  v/as  perfonally  beloved  by  the  people, 
who  were  overwhelmed  with  grief  and  aftonifh- 
ment  at  his  death.  This  forrow  and  furprife,  co- 
operating with  the  terror  of  his  iucceffor,  and  the 
deteftation  of  popery,  ingendered  a  fufpicion  of  his 
having  been  taken  off  by.  poifon  ;  but  this,  upon 
inquiry,  appeared  without  foundation.  During  his 
laft  iilnefs,  he  received  the  facrament  from  the 
hands  of  a  catholic  prieft,  and  died  in  that  com- 
munion. Tv/o  papers,  written  with  his  own  hand, 
in  defence  of  the  Romffti  religion,  were  found  in 
his  clofet ;  and  the  duke  imprudently  ordered  them 
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a.  c.  1685.  t0  be  publiflied.  They  ferved  no  other  purpoie 
than  that  of  ftigmatizing  the  memory  of  his  bro- 
ther, and  confirming  the  opinion  of  the  public 
with  regard  to  his  own  bigotry. 
Hischa-  Charles  II.  was  in  his  perlbn  tall  and  fwarthy, 
rader.  ancj  j^  COuntenance  marked  with  ilrong,  harfh. 
lineaments.  His  penetration  was  keen,  his  judg- 
ment clear,  his  underftanding  extenfive,  his  con- 
venation  lively  and  entertaining,  and  he  poffeffed 
the  talent  of  wit  and  ridicule.  He  was  eafy  of  ac~ 
ceCs,  polite,  and  affable  :  had  he  been  limited  to  a 
private  ilation,  he  would  have  paffed  for  the  moil 
agreeable  and  befl-natured  man  of  the  age  in  which 
he  lived.  His  greateil  enemies  allow  him  to  have 
been  a  civil  hufband,  an  obliging  lover,  an  affec- 
tionate father,  and  an  indulgent  mailer  :  even  as  a 
prince,  he  manifeiled  an  averfion  to  cruelty  and 
rnjullice.  Yet  thefe  good  qualities  were  more 
than  over  balanced  bv  his  weaknefs  and  defects. 
He  was  a  fcoffer  at  religion,  and  a  libertine  in  his 
morals:  carelers,  indolent,  profule,  abandoned  to 
effeminate  pleafure,  incapable  of  any  noble  enter- 
prize,  a  ilranger  to  manly  friendihip  and  gratitude, 
deaf  to  the  voice  of  honour,  blind  to  the  allure- 
ments of  glory,  and,  in  a  word,  wholly  deilitute 
of  every  aclive  virtue.  Being  himfelf  unprincipled, 
he  believed  mankind  were  falfe,  perfidious,  and  in- 
terefted ;  and  therefore  he  praclifed  diffimulation 
for  his  own  convenience.  He  was  ilrongly  attach- 
ed to  the  French  manners,  government,  and  mo- 
narch :  he  was  diffatisfled  with  his  own  limited 
prerogative.  The  majority  of  his  own  fubjects  he 
defpifed  or  hated,  as  hypocrites,  fanatics,  and  re- 
publicans, who  had  periecuted  his  father  and  him- 
•  felf,  and  fought  the  dsilruclion  of  the  monarchy. 
In  thefe  fentiments,  he  could  not  be  fuppofed  to 
puriue  the  interefl  of  the  nation  >  on  the  cont  ai   , 
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he  Teemed  to  think  that  his  own  fafety  was  incom-  a,  c.  i6S5» 
patible  with  the  honour  and  advantage  of  his  peo- 
ple.    Had  he  been  an  abiblute  prince,  the  fubjecls 
would   have   found    themfelves  quiet  and  happy 
under  a  mild  adminiftration  •,  but  harraffed  as  he 
was  by  a  powerful  oppofition,  and  perplexed  with 
perpetual  indigence,  he  thought  himfelf  obliged, 
for  his  own  eafe  and  fecurity,  to  profecute  meafures 
which  rendered  his  reign  a  misfortune  to  the  king- 
dom ;  and  intailed  upon  him  the  contempt  of  all 
the  other  powers  in  Europe.     Yet  that  misfortune  Burnet. 
did  not  immediately  affect  the  nation  in  its  com-  wdiwooj. 
merical  concerns.    Trade  and  manufacture  flourihV  Raepine. 
ed  more  in  this  reign,  than  at  any  other  asra  of  the 
Englifli  monarchy.      Induftry  was  crowned  with 
fuccefs,  and  the  people  in  general  lived  in  eafe  and 
affluence'*. 


*  Charles  had  no  iffue  by  his  queen,  This  period  likewife  produced  theim- 

but  left  a  numerous  progeny  of  natuial  mortal  Newton,  whofe  difcoveries  in 

children,  by  different  concubines  ;  the  nature  will   reflt-cT:   eternal  luftrc  on 

dukes  of  Monmouth,  Cleveland,  Graf-  the  nation  that  gave  him  birth  ;  the 

ton,  Richmond,  and  St.  Albans,  be-  learned  Stilhngfleer,   the  elegant,    the 

fides  the  unaiftingui/hed  fruit  of  occa-  rational  Tillotfon,  bcfides  many  other 

fional  commerce  with  a  great  variety  excellent  divines,    fuch  as  Tennifon, 

of  women.  Patrick,  Loyd,  and  Burnet,  who  Jiftin- 

In  the  reign  of  Charles  II.  the  arts  gui/hed  himfelf  by  his  hiftoty  of  the 

and  fciences  were  cultivated  with  good  reformation.      The  practice  of  rr.edi- 

fuccefs,  tho'  they  were  very  little  en-  cue  was  greatly  improved    by  the  ju- 

couraged  by  the  fovereign  ;  ye  he  had  dicious  Sydenham.      The  witty  dog- 

himfelf  made  fome  proficiency  in  me-  grelilt  Sutler  contributed   more  than 

chanics  and  chemiftry,  and  was  a  good  any  other  perfon,  by  his  poem  of  Hudi- 

judge  of  genius.       The  moll  eminent  bras,  to  bring  fanaticifm  into  contempt. 

men  of  the  royal  fociety,  at  its  firft  in-  The  king  admired  this  production,  yet 

flitution,  were  the  lord  Brounclcer,  Sir  left  the  author   to   die   in  obfeurity. 

Robert  Murray,  Dr.  Wilkins  birtiop  of  Drydcn  fhone   unrivalled  in   poetry; 

Chefter,   Mr.  Robert  Boyle,  who  had  but  was  vitious  and  incorrect,  from  the 

made  great  progrefs  in  natural  philo-  depravity  of  the  puhlic  tafte,  and  the 

fophy,  and  Dr.  Ward  afterwards  bi/hop  hurry  in  which    he   was  obliged   to 

of  Exeter,  a  profound  mathematician,  write  for  fubfiftence.     Otway's  tra- 
gedies 
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*   r»  .<:•.   eedies  are  celebrated  above  all  others, 
A,  C.  lose.  *>  , 

for  warmth  and  pathetic  tenoernefs» 

He  lived  utterly  neglected,  and  died 
of  hunger.  Even  the  courtiers  of  this 
reign  were  infpired  with  literary  am- 
bition. The  duke  of  Buckingham 
acquired  rbme  leputat  on  by  writing 
the  Rehearfal,  to  ridicule  the  falfetafle 
and  abfurdities  of  the  dramatic  writ* 
e*5»     Rochefter  rendered  himfelf  fa- 


mous for  poignancy  of  fatire  and  im* 
purity.  Wycheilydifplayed  the  genius 
of  true  comedy,  tho'  rude  and  licen- 
tious. The  earls  of  Dcrfet,  Rsfcom- 
mon,  and  Mulgrave,  wrote  with  eafc, 
fpirit,  and  negligence.  Hallifax  pof- 
fefled  refined  talents;  the  writings  of 
Sir  William  Tempi;  are  entertaining 
and  inftruttive. 
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IMmedlately  after  the  deceafe  of  Charles,  A.c.i6g4-S  , 
his  brother  James  was  proclaimed  in  Lon-  tairesII 
don,  without  the  lead  tumult  or  fhadow  of  op-  fucce.ds'to 
pofition.  On  the  contrary,  the  people  feemed  thethrone* 
to  rejoice  at  his  acceflion.  On  the  firfi  day  of  his 
reign,  he  arTembled  the  council  at  Whitehall.  He  • 
dilclaimed  arbitrary  principles  :  declared  he  would 
maintain  the  religion  eftablifhed  by  law,  and  de- 
fend the  liberties  of  his  people,  for  which  he  had 
already  expofed  his  life  upon  more  than  one  occa- 
fion.  His  fpeech  was  printed  and  read  with  uni- 
verfal  applaufe.  All  thofe  who  poflefled  employ- 
ments under  the  late  king  were  continued  in  their 
refpective  offices  by  proclamation  :  this  was  another 
popular  ftep  in  the  new  monarch.  The  fubjects 
did  not  feem  much  difTatisfkd  even  when  he  went 
publicly  to  mafs ;  but  they  began  to  be  alarmed  at 
a  proclamation  which  he  iifued,  for  continuing  the 
Cuftoms  and  excife,  which  had  been  granted  to  his 
brother  only  for  life.  He  ordered  Hudleflon  to 
publifh  an  account  of  his  brother's  dying  in  the 
Roman  catholic  faith  •,  and  produced  the  two 
papers  which  had  been  found  in  his  clofet.  The 
funeral  of  that  prince  was  celebrated  without  any 
folemnity,  and  at  a  very  little  expence.  The  earl 
of  Rochefter  was  appointed  treafurer^  his  brother 
Clarendon  keeper  of  the  privy-feal  -9  and  Hallifax, 
now  a  marquis,  was  created  prefident  of  the  coun- 
cil. The  king  received  congratulatory  addrefTes 
from  all  parts  of  the  kingdom,  and  fome  of  them 
couched  in  the  moil  fervile  terms  of  adulation.  He 
and  his  queen  were  crowned  on  the  twenty  third 
day  of  April,  when  the  populace  obferved  that  the 
N°75.  .    P  -  royal 
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A.C16S4-5  royal  diadem  was  too  large  for  his  head,  and  Ihook 

from  fide  to  fide  ;  a  circumftance  from  which  they 

deduced  a  bad  omen. 

Scrv:i;ty  of      On  the  day  of  the  coronation,  the  parliament  of 

thfScottift  Scotland  was  affembled   by  the  duke  of  Queenf- 

parliamcnt,    ,  ,  r  1     1        1   •        *  r         ^**" 

berry,  who  repreiented  the  king  s  perion  as  com- 
miffioner.  That  nobleman,  though  a  faithful  ad- 
herent to  the  royal  family,  ami  red  the  king  that  he 
could  not  ferve  him  in  any  thing  that  mould  con- 
tradict the  laws  of  his  country.  James,  in  his  letter 
to  the  Scottifh  parliament,  inveighed  againfl  the 
fanatics,  whom  he  termed  murderers  and  affamns ; 
and  defired  the  dates  would  take  proper  meafures 
to  fecure  the  kingdom  againfl  their  machinations. 
The  commiffioner  told  them,  his  majefly  was  re- 
folved  to  maintain  and  protect  the  eftablifhed 
church,  and  the  liberties  of  his  fubjects  \  and  ex- 
horted them  to  exterminate  the  fanatics.  The  earl 
of  Perth,  chancellor  of  that  kingdom,  extolled  the 
king's  virtues,  and  afterwards  embraced  the  catho- 
lic religion  ;  by  which  ftep  he  ingratiated  himfelf 
fo  much  with  James,  that  he  was  able  to  fupplant 
the  duke  of  Queenfberry.  The  parliament  pre- 
fented  an  abject  addrefs  to  the  king  on  his  accemon  : 
they  confirmed  the  act  of  the  preceding  reign  for 
maintaining  the  eftablifhed  religion  :  they  annexed 
the  excife  to  the  crown :  they  enacted  a  ftatute, 
decreeing  the  penalties  of  treafon  and  confifcation 
of  goods,  not  only  againfl  thole  who  fhould  be  pre- 
fent  at  conventicles,  but  even  againfl  fuch  as  fhould 
know  and  yet  forbear  giving  teflimony  againfl  trai- 
tors and  nonconforming  ;  and,  in  a  vote  which  they 
called  an  offer  of  duty,  they  profeffed  their  abhor- 
rence of  all  principles  and  pofitions  derogatory  to 
the  king's  facred,  fupreme,  fovereign,  abiblute 
power. 
yrv  of  Before  the   meeting  of  the  Englifh  parliament, 

o  tea  for     ^vhich  had  been  convoked  for  the  nineteenth  day 
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of  May,  Oates  was  tried  in  the  court  of  king's  a.c.t6S4-5 
bench,  upon  two  indictments  of  perjury  •,  and  con- 
victed upon  the  evidence  of  above  fixty  reputable 
witneffes,  nine  of  whom  were  proteftants.  He 
was  fentenced  to  pay  a  fine  of  two  thoufand  marks  ; 
to  be  icourged  through  the  ftreets  by  the  hangman 
twice  in  three  days  •,  to  (land  in  the  pillory  at  dif- 
ferent parts  of  London  and  Weftmi  niter ;  to  under- 
go this  infamy  once  every  year,  and  be  imprifoned 
for  life.  Jeffries  infulted  him  from  the  bench,  and 
the  executioner  performed  his  office  with  great  fe- 
veritv.  He  bore  his  fate  with  furprifing  refolution, 
protefling  his  innocence  in  the  molt  lblemn  man- 
ner; was  cheriflied  and  fupported  by  a  numerous 
party,  who  looked  upon  him  as  a  martyr  to  the 
protectant  religion  ;  and,  in  the  fubfequent  reign, 
he  obtained  his  liberty,  with  a  penfion  of  four  hun- 
dred pounds.  Dangerfield,  being  alfo  convicted 
of  perjury,  was  fentenced  to  be  fcourged,  and  to 
pay  a  fine  of  five  thoufand  pounds.  After  having 
undergone  this  corporal  punifhment,  one  Francis, 
a  ftudent  in  the  law,  reviled  him  with  fome  acrimo- 
nious expreffions  ;  to  which  he  replied  with  fuch 
virulence,  as  provoked  the  aggreffor  to  pufli  a  fmall 
cane  into  his  eye.  Dangerfield  died  in  two  hours  y 
and  Francis,  being  conj^ted  of  the  murder,  was 
executed;  notwithftanding  the  moll  earned  felici- 
tations of  fome  perfons  of  great  intereft. 

The  parliament  having  met  and  chofen  then4  coffipM- 
fpeaker,  the  king,  in  his  fpeech  to  both  houfes,  re-  f»»«ofth« 
peated  the  promifes  he  had  made  to  his  council,  umenu    ■ 
touching  the  maintenance  of  the  Englifti  church, 
and  the  liberties  of  the  people.     He  demanded  a 
fupply  for  the  fupport  of  the  fleet  and  the  occafions 
of  the  crown,   alluring  them  that  the  more  liberal 
they  mould  be,  he  would  always  be  the  better  dif- 
pofed  to  meet  them  often.     He  gave  them  to  un- 
derstand, that  the  earl  of  Argyle  had  landed  in 

P  2  Scotland, 
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A.C.16S4-5  Scotland,  with  a  view  to  excite  a  rebellion,  for 
which  purpofe   he  had  brought  arms  and  officers 
from  Holland,  and  publifhed  two  manifeftos,  ac- 
cufing  the  king  of  tyranny  and  ufurpation.     The 
parliament  were  charmed  with  the  king's  fpeech  5 
and  that  fame  day  prefented  an  addrefs  of  thanks, 
in  anfwer  to  which*  he  affured  them  they  would 
find  him  a  man  of  his  word.     The  commons  im- 
mediately voted,  that  all  the  revenues  enjoyed  by 
the  late  king  fhould  be  granted  to  his  majefty  for 
the  term  of  his  life  ,  and  the  upper  houfe  difcharg- 
ed  the  earl  of  Danby  and  the   popifh  lords  from 
their  bail.     They  brought  in  a  bill  for  reverfing 
the  attainder  of  lord  Stafford,  on  the  fuppofition  of 
his  having  been  faltely  accufed  ,  and  it  paffed  by 
a  majority,  though  not  without  great  oppofition, 
and  a  proteftation  of  thole  lords  by  whom  it  was 
oppofed.     The  commons,   however,   rejected  the 
bill ;  for  how  complaifant  foever  they  might  be  to 
the  king,  they  had  no  intention  to  encourage  the 
Roman  catholic  party.     Not  but  that  the  art  of 
corruption  had  been  exercifed  in  a  ihameful  man- 
ner, to  procure  fuch    a  parliament  as  would  enter 
into  all   the  king's   meafures.     The  boroughs  of 
England,  by  the  feiznre   of  their   charters,  were 
left  intirely  at  the  mercy  of  the  court,  and  the  cor- 
poration-men obliged  to  chufe  fuch   members  as 
were  agreeable  to  the   adminift ration.     The  two 
houfes  voted,  that  they  would  aflift  the  king  with 
their  whole  power  againfc  the  earl  of  Argyle  and 
all  other  traitors.     The  committee  for  the  affairs 
of  religion  prepared  a  vote  for  aUI (ting  the  king  in 
defending  the  eftablifhed   church  j    and   another,- 
that  his  majefty  mould   be  defncd,  in   an  addrefs, 
to  execute  the  laws   againft  nonconforming :  but 
thefe  were  rejected  by  the  houfe,  on  the  fuppofition 
that  they  would   be   difpleaiing   to  the   king,  who 
v/as  himfelf  a  nonconformift.      But   they  unani- 
4  moufly 
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mou fly  paired  the  following  vote,  That  the  houfe  a.c.  1684*5 
repofed  itfelf  intirely  on  the  king's  word  and  decla- 
ration, that  he  would  fupport  and  defend  the  Eng- 
liih  church  as  by  law  eftablifhed,  which  was  dearer 
to  them  than  their  lives.  The  fame  expreffion  was 
1  ufed  in  the  Speaker's  fpeech  to  the  king,  when  he 
came  to  the  parliament  to  pafs  the  bill  for  his  re- 
venue. 

The  earl  of  Argyle  thinking  himfelf  releafed  The  earl  of 
from  the  ties  of  allegiance  by  the  injuries  he  had  £,?£&  de- 
fuftained,  -  waited  at  Amfterdam  for  a  favourable  fcent  in. 
opportunity  to  raife  an  infurrection  of  his  country- 
men againil  James,  who  was  the  author  of  his  mis- 
fortunes. He  knew  the  prefbyterians  of  Scotland 
were  reduced  to  defpair  by  oppreiTion  ;  and  he  did 
not  doubt  but  they  would  join  him  at  his  fail  ap- 
pearance. He  held  many  conferences  with  the 
duke  of  Monmouth,  who  was  likewife  a  refugee  in 
Holland,  and  very  well  difpofed  to  act  againil  the 
king  of  England  •,  and  they  formed  the  fcheme  of 
a  double  insurrection.  Argyle  perfuaded  the  duke 
to  try  his  fortune  among  the  whigs  in  the  weft  of 
England,  who  loved  him  almoft  to  adoration :  but 
they  were  deftitute  of  money  to  forward  the  under- 
taking, and  Monmouth  had  received  no  ailurances 
of  being  joined  at  his  landing  by  any  perfon  of 
consideration.  At  length,  Argyle,  being  fupplied 
with  a  fum  of  money  by  a  rich  widow  in  Amfler- 
dam,  purchafed  arms  and  ammunition  for  his  en- 
terprize,  and  fet  fail  for  Scotland,  after  having  ex- 
torted the  duke's  promife  that  he  would  make  a 
defcent  in  England,  as  fooh  as  he  mould  hear  of 
Argyle's  arrival  in  the  Highlands.  This  noble- 
man embarked  with  fome  Scottiih  officers ;  and, 
on  the  fifth  day  of  May  being  off  the  Orkneys, 
fent  his  fecretary  on  fhore  to  found  the  inhabitants, 
by  whom  he  was  detained  prifoner.  The  earl,  dis- 
appointed in  this  quarter,  failed  round  to  Dunftaff- 
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4«£«i 6*4-5  nage,  an  old  caftle  on  his  own  eflate,  which  h 
converted  into  a  place  of  arms.  He  was  immedi- 
ately joined  by  five  and  twenty  hundred  of  his  own 
vafTals  and  dependents :  then  he  publifhed  his 
manifeftos,  and  wrote  circular  letters  to  his  friends; 
but  they  had  been  previoufly  fecured  by  an  order 
of  council,  upon  the  news  of  his  arrival  at  the 
Orkneys.  By  means  of  his  three  mips,  and  a  great 
number  of  fmall  boats,  he  traniplanted  his  men  to 
the  ifle  of  Bute,  where  he  remained  unactive  until 
he  received  intelligence  that  three  fhips  of  war  and 
fome  frigates  were  ordered  to  diftreis  him  by  fea, 
while  the  duke  of  Gordon,  the  marquis  of  Athol, 
and  the  earl  of  Arran,  advanced  againft  him  by 
land,  at  the  head  of  different  bodies  of  forces. 
Thence  he  paffed  over  into  Argylefhire,  from 
whence  he  marched  towards  Dumbarton,  after  ha- 
ving moved  his  artillery  and  ammunition  into  an- 
other caftle,  and  left  a  fmall  garrifon  for  its  defence. 
1  he  place  was  immediately  taken,  and  his  veffels 
fell  into  the  hands  of  the  enemy.  This  lofs  dilcou- 
raged  him  and  his  followers  to  fuch  a  degree,  that 
they  now  thought  of  nothing  but  providing  for 
their  own  fafety.  Finding  themfelves  hotly  pur- 
fued  from  place  to  place,  they  difperfed  into  fmall 
bodies,  that  they  might  have  the  better  chance  for 

ir  &ken,  efcaping.  The  t  earl  himielf,  after  having  been 
wounded,  thought  proper  to  quit  his  horie,  and 
was  taken  by  a  peafant,  {landing  up  to  his  neck  in 
water.  Being  conducted  to  Edinburgh,  he  began 
to  prepare  for  death  with  the  moft  chearful  refigna- 
tion  -,  and  in  a  few  days  was  beheaded,  in  confe- 
quence  of  his  former  lentence.  Rumbold,  owner 
of  the  Rye-houfe,  who  had  accompanied  him  in 
this  expedition,  together  with  one  Aylaffe,  nearly 
allied  to  the  old  earl  of  Clarendon,  were  brought  to 
trial  in  London,  and  condemned.  Rumbold  de- 
nied that  the  perfons  in  the  Rye-houfe  plot  had 

ever 
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ever  formed  a  rcfolution  to  affaffmate  the  king.  He  a.c.i6S4-5 
laughed  at  the  notion  of  divine  hereditary  right  : 
believed  that  allegiance  and  protection  were  reci- 
procal. He  faid  he  could  not  think  God  had  made 
the  greater  part  of  mankind  with  laddies  on  their 
backs  and  bridles  in  their  mouths,  and  a  few  with 
boots  and  fpurs  to  ride  them  at  their  plealure. 
Aylaffe  was  examined  by  the  king  in  perfon,  who 
exhorted  him  to  difcover  their  correfpondents  in 
England,  faying,  "  Mr.  Aylaffe,  you  know  it  is  in 
"  my  power  to  pardon  you."  He  boldly  replied, 
that  although  it  was  in  his  power,  it  was  not  in  his 
nature  :  and  the  king  would  not  difprove  the  truth 
of  the  affertion,  for  both  were  executed. 

The  duke  of  Monmouth,  according  to  his  pro-  The  d«ke  of 
mife,  failed  from  the  Texel  with  three  vefTels,  on  the  JSTTSJi 
twenty-fourth  day  of  May,  and  on  the  eleventh  weit  of 
day  of  June  landed  with  about  fourfcore  followers  Ensland*/ 
at  Lyme  in  Dorfetfhire,  of  which  he  took  poffefilon 
without  refiftance.  Here  he  publifhed  amanifeflo, 
conceived  in  very  bitter  terms  againft  the  king, 
whom  he  reproached  as  author  of  the  fire  of  Lon- 
don, of  the  popim  plot,  the  murder  of  Godfrey,  the 
affaffination  of  Effex,  the  diflblution  of  parliaments, 
the  fubornation  of  juries,  the  moft  flagrant  acts  of 
tyranny  and  oppreffion.  He  taxed  him  with  having 
poifoned  his  brother*  declared  he  himfelf  was  come 
to  redrefs  the  grievances  of  the  nation  ;  that  his 
mother  had  been  the  lawful  wife  of  Charles ;  and 
he  invited  the  people  to  join  him  in  his  laudable 
undertaking.  The  parliament  was  no  fooner  in- 
formed of  Monmouth's  landing,  than  they  pre- 
fented  an  addrefs  to  the  king,  affuring  him  of  their 
zeal  and  affiftance  in  quelling  this  rebellion.  They 
befought  him  to  publifh  a  proclamation,  offering  a 
reward  of  five  thoufand  pounds  to  any  perfon  who 
fhould  take  the  duke  dead  or  alive  :  and  they 
brought  in  a  bill  of  attainder  againft  him  -,  which, 
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a.c.  1685.  m  two  days,  parted  through  both  houfes.  They 
likewife  voted  a  grant  to  the  king  of  four  hundred 
thoufand  pounds  for  his  preient  occafions  :  then> 
the  parliament  was  adjourned.  The  country  peo- 
ple flocked  to  the  flandard  of  Monmouth  fo  faft, 
that  in  two  or  three  days  his  army  was  augmented 
to  two  thoufand  men-,  but  he  was  not  joined  by 
any  perfon  of  confequence.  Receiving  intimation 
that  the  duke  of  Albemarle  advanced  with  a  ftrong 
body  of  militia  to  block  him  up  in  Lyme,  he 
marched  to  Axminfter  -,  and  Albemarle  retreated 
with  precipitation.  At  Taunton  the  duke  of  Mon- 
mouth was  received  amidft  the  loud  acclamations 
of  the  people :  his  army  being  confiderably  in- 
creafed,  he  affumed  the  title  of  King,  and  was  pro- 
claimed with  great  folemnity.  He  then  iflued  a 
proclamation,  letting  a  price  upon  the  head  of  the 
duke  of  York  ;  afecond,  declaring  the  prefent  par- 
liament a  feditious  aflembly  •,  and  the  third,  de- 
nouncing Albemarle  a  traitor.  On  the  twenty- 
firft  day  of  June  he  marched  to  Bridgewater,  where 
he  was  likewife  well  received ;  and  from  thence  ad- 
vanced to  the  neighbourhood  of  Briltol,  the  in- 
habitants of  which  were  well  affected  to  his  perfon 
and  defign ;  but  they  were  kept  in  awe  by  their 
governor,  the  duke  of  Beaufort.  Monmouth  un- 
derftanding  that  the  king's  troops  were  on  the 
march  to  give  him  battle,  refolved  to  retire  to 
Bridgewater.  He  was  refufed  admittance  into 
Bathi  but  he  entered  Froome  without  oppofition. 
The  king  was  not  a  little  perplexed  and  alarmed  at 
his  progrefs.  The  regular  troops  being  difperfed 
through  different  parts  of  the  kingdom,  he  ordered 
the  militia  of  the  weftern  counties  to  be  railed  :  he 
recalled  fix  regiments  of  Englifh  and  Scots  that 
were  in  the  fervice  of  the  States-general.  The 
prince  of  Orange  offered  to  come  over  and  afllil 
him  in  perfon  -3  but  this  offer  he  declined.     Having 
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alTembled  about  three  thoufand  foot  and  dragoons,  A  c-  »68S. 
he  bellowed  the  command  of  this  little  army  upon 
the  earl  of  Feverfham,  nephew  to  the  famous  mare- 
chal  de  Turenne  ;  and  this  nobleman  took  poft  at 
Sedgemore,  a  village  in  the  neighbourhood  of 
Bridgewater,  while  the  militia  of  that  country  was 
afTembled  by  the  dukes  of  Beaufort,  Someriet,  Al- 
bemarle, and  the  earl  of  Pembroke. 

Monmouth,  who  had  returned  to  Bridgewater,  &  defeated 
finding  himfelf  in  danger  of  being  furrounded  by  &&£**  l 
the  enemy,  whofe  number  every  day  increafed,  re-  block« 
folved  to  attack  the  earl  of  Feverfham  at  Sedge- 
more.     On  the  fifth  of  July,   he  began  his  march 
about  eleven  at  night  in  profound  filence  ;  but  fall- 
ing in  with  Dumbarton's  regiment,  which  happen- 
ed to  be  in  an  advanced  pod,   they  alarmed  the 
royalifts,  who  were  foon  provided  for  his  recep- 
tion.    The  action  began  at  day-break  ;  and  lord 
Grey,  who  commanded    Monmouth's  horfe,  was 
routed  at  the  firft  onfet.     The  duke,  at  the  head 
of  the  infantry,   maintained  his  ground  with  great 
gallantry,   until  he  was  charged  in  flank  by  the 
victorious  horfe  of  the  enemy,   and  his  men  would 

no  longer  ftand  to  their  arms.     About  three  ruin- 
ed 

dred  were  killed  in  the  engagement,  and  a  thou- 
fand in  the  purfuit.  He  retired  with  about  fifty 
horfe  ;  but  thefe  foon  difperied,  and  he  rode  to- 
wards Dorfetfhire  until  his  horfe  could  carry  him 
no  farther.  Then  he  alighted,  and  exchanging  ap- 
parel with  a  fhepherd,  fled  on  foot,  attended  by  a 
German  count,  who  had  accompanied  him  from 
Holland.  Being  quite  exhaufled  with  hunger  and 
fatigue,  they  lay  down  in  a  field,  and  covered 
themfelves  with  ftraw.  The  fhepherd  being  found 
in  his  cloaths,  was  brought  to  lord  Lumley,  who, 
from  his  information  and  the  fagacity  or  lome 
hounds,  detected  the  duke  in  this  forlorn  fituation, 
with  raw  peas  in  his  pocket,  which  he  had  gather- 
ed 
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a.c.  1685.  ej  jn  ^  fields  to  fuftain  life.  His  fpirit  had  quite 
forfaken  him  ;  and  he  manifested  the  meaneft  de- 
jection. He  wrote  a  piteous  letter  to  the  king, 
■  imploring  his  companion ;  and  another  to  the 
queen  dowager,  craving  her  mediation.  She  inter- 
ceded for  him,  and  obtained  the  king's  promife  to 
give  him  an  audience.  At  this  interview  the  duke 
fell  upon  his  knees,  and  begged  his  life  in  the 
moft  abject  terms.  James  afked  him  feveral  quef- 
tions  -,  defired  him  to  fign  a  paper,  declaring  the 
late  king  had  allured  him  that  he  had  never  been 
married  nor  contracted  to  the  duke's  mother. 
When  he  had  made  this  acknowledgment,  the  king 
told  him  his  crime  was  of  fuch  a  nature,  that  it 
could  not  be  pardoned  j  and  that  he  had  nothing 
to  do  but  to  prepare  himfelf  for  another  world. 
The  quqen,  who  was  prefent,  is  faid  to  have  in- 
fulted  him  in  the  moft  outrageous  manner.  The 
duke,  perceiving  he  had  nothing  to  hope  from  the 
clemency  of  his  uncle,  recollected  his  fpirits,  rofe 
and  retired  with  an  air  of  difdain  ;  nevertheless,  he 
renewed  his  intreaties  for  life,  and  even  begged  a 
refpite  for  a  few  days,  which  was  denied.  All  hopes 
being  vanifhed,  he  compofed  himfelf  for  death, 
which  he  encountered  with  indifference.  On  the 
fcaffold  he  profefTed  his  forrow  for  the  blood  which 
had  been  fhed  ;  and  declared  he  had  ever  meaned 
well  to  the  nation.  He  touched  the  ax,  and  faid, 
it  was  notfharp  enough.  He  gave  the  executioner 
half  of  what  he  intended  for  his  reward,  telling 
him  his  fervant  would  give  the  reft,  provided  he 
mould  perform  his  part  with  dexterity,  and  not  be- 
have fo  butcherly  as  he  had  done  at  the  death  of 
lord  RiilTel.  The  man  was  feized  with  an  univer- 
ial  trepidation.  When  the  duke  laid  down  his 
head  and  made  the  fignal,  he  ftruck  three  times 
ineffectually,  and  then  threw  down  the  ax-,  but  the 
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fherifr  compelled  him  to  relume  the  work,  which  A« c-  l68s- 
with  three  other  ftrokes  he  finifhed.  The  head  and 
body  were  buried  immediately  in  the  chapel  of  the 
Tower.  Such  was  the  lamentable  fane  of  James 
duke  of  Monmouth,  the  darling  of  the  Englifh 
people.  He  was  brave,  foft,  and  gentle,  fincere, 
and  good-natured,  .open  to  flattery,  and  addicted 
to  pleafure.  Lord  Grey  was  alfo  taken  ;  but  he 
compounded  for  his  life,  by  paying  large  fums  of 
money,  and  difcovering  all  the  connections  of  Mon- 
mouth. 

The  king,  however,  was  not  fatisfied  with  the  Cr.^ty  of 
vengeance  he  had  taken.  His  officers  acted  with  jeffri!s*n< 
the  mod  favage  inhumanity  towards  the  prifoners 
that  were  taken  at  Sedgemore.  Feverfham  order- 
ed above  twenty  to  be  hanged  immediately  after 
the  action.  Nineteen  were  put  to  death  in  the 
fame  manner  at  Bridgewater  by  colonel  Kirke,  a 
brutal  foldier  who  had  ferved  at  Tangier.  He  con- 
tinued to  execute  others  occafionally,  for  his  diver- 
fron,  with  fuch  circumftances  of  wanton  barbarity 
as  are  mocking  to  human  nature.  He  ravaged 
the  whole  country,  without  making  the  leaft  dis- 
tinction between  friend  or  foe.  He  allowed  his 
ibldiers  to  live  upon  free-quarter,  and  his  own  re- 
giment, which  was  the  moft  outrageous,  he  dif- 
tinguifhed  by  the  name  of  Kirke's  lambs ;  an  ap- 
pellation ftill  remembered  with  horror  in  that  part 
of  the  country.  The  inhumanity  of  this  ruffian 
was  properly  feconded  by  the  furious  Jeffries, 
who  was  fent  on  the  weftern  circuit,  as  another 
minifter  of  the  king's  vengeance.  His  natural 
brutality  and  third  of  blood  were  inflamed  with 
continual  intoxication.  He  told  the  prifoners,  that 
if  they  would  fave  him  the  trouble  of  trying  them, 
they  might  expect  fome  favour  -,  otherwise  he  would 
execute  the  law  upon  them  with  the  utmofl  feve- 

rity. 
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a.c.  j685.  rity.  Many  poor  wretches  were  thus  decoyed  into 
confeflion  -,  but  they  found  no  mercy.  He  threaten- 
ed juries,  intimidated  witneffes,  rejected  all  inter- 
cefTion,  and  feemed  to  take  plealure  in  the  work  of 
death.  At  Dorchefter,  he  ordered  nine  and  twenty 
perfons  to  be  executed  immediately  after  convic- 
tion. In  this  town  two  hundred  and  ninety- two 
received  fentence  of  death.  He  profecuted  the 
fame  work  of  carnage  at  Exeter  and  Taunton. 
Two  hundred  and  fifty  perfons  were  in  this  circuit 
facrificed,  under  colour  of  juftice. 

Esctutna        Lady  Lifle,  widow  of  one  of  the  regicides,  tho' ' 

an/otLrs.*  herfelf  a  loyalift,  was  apprehended,  in  extreme  old 
age,  for  having  flickered  in  her  houfe  two  fugitives 
from  the  battle  of  Sedgemore.  She  proved  that 
fhe  had  ordered  her  iervant  to  carry  an  information 
againft  them  to  the  next  jufcice  of  the  peace,  as 
foon  as  fhe  knew  in  what  enterprize  they  had  been 
engaged.  Twice  the  jury  declared  her  not  guilty. 
Jeffries  lent  them  back  with  dreadful  menaces  ;  and 
at  laft  they  were  intimidated  into  a  verdict,  by 
which  fhe  loft  her  life.  In  vain  was  intercefiion 
made  for  this  aged  matron.  The  king  lent  a  deaf 
ear  to  all  that  could  be  faid  in  her  behalf;  and  fne 
fuffered  an  ignominious  death.  One  of  the  rebels 
having  eicaped  to  London,  took  refuge  in  the 
houfe  of  Mrs.  Gaunt  an  anabaptift,  whole  life  wa§ 
one  continued  exercife  of  benevolence.  She  con- 
cealed and  maintained  this  fugitive,  who  was  fuch 
an  abandoned  villain,  that  he  informed  againft  his 
proteclrels,  for  the  reward  and  indemnity  offered 
in  a  proclamation  to  thofe  who  fhould  difcover  de- 
linquents. Lie  was  pardoned  and  recompenied  for 
his  treachery :  and  fhe  was  burned  alive  for  her  .be- 
neficence. Thofe  people  in  the  Weft  who  efcaped 
death,  were  ruined  by  fines,  fcourged,  banimed, 
and  imprifoned.  Cornifh  the  ftierifF,  who  had  been 

lb 
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fo  active  againft  the  court,  being  accufed  of  trea-  A' Cl  l6Ss" 
fon  by  Goodenough  and  Rumfey,  was  profecuted 
fo  eagerly,  that  in  the  fpace  of  one  week,  he  was 
tried,  condemned,  and  executed.  After  his  death 
the  perjury  of  the  evidences  appeared  fo  flagrant, 
that  the  king  himfelf  expreffed  forne  regret ;  grant- 
ed the  eftate  to  his  family,  and  condemned  the  wit- 
neffes  to  perpetual  imprifon merit.  A  furgeon  of 
the  name  of  Batteman,  who  had  attended  Oates  with 
care  and  humanity,  and  cured  him  of  the  ftripes  he 
had  received  at  the  hands  of  juflice,  was  accufed 
of  having  uttered  feditious  difcourfe  againft  the  go- 
vernment, and  committed  to  prifon,  where  he  loft 
the  ufe  of  his  reafon  :  neverthelefs,  he  was  brought 
to  trial,  condemned,  and  executed. 

Nothing  could  be  more  flourifhing  than  the  Bigotry  of 
king's  prefent  fituation.  He  had  quelled  two  dan-  Jam<rs' 
gerous  rebellions  •,  trampled  faction  under  foot  *, 
and  obtained  a  parliament  that  complied  with  all 
his  defires.  He  faw  a  Handing  army  at  his  beck  ; 
heard  the  doctrines  of  paflive  obedience  and  non- 
re  fiftance  echoed  from  every  corner,  as  articles  of 
the  Englifh  creed  -,  and  found  himfelf  courted  by 
foreign  Hates,  as  a  prince  who  had  it  in  his  power 
to  regulate  the  interefts  of  Europe.  But  he  had 
nothing  fo  much  at  heart  as  the  converfion  of  his 
people  to  the  catholic  religion.  His  own  zeal  was 
in  this  particular  reinforced  by  that  of  the  queen, 
who  was  a  bigotted  Italian,  and  continually  whet- 
ted by  the  importunities  and  exhortations  of  fome 
hotbrained  jefuits,  who  had  acquired  the  moft  abfo- 
kite  influence  and  tyranny  over  his  confcience. 
His  brother,  even  in  his  lafl  agonies,  diffuaded 
him  from  endeavouring  to  re  (lore  the  catholic  reli- 
gion in  Englind,  becaufe  he  thought  it  was  a 
fcheme  extremely  hazardous,  and  even  impracti- 
cable.   Don  Pedro  Ronquillo  the  Spanilh  ambafla- 

dof, 
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a.  c.  16S5.  dor,  in  his  firft  audience  obferved  to  him,  that  he 
faw  a  great  number  of  priefts  about  his  majefty's 
perfon ;  he  therefore  took  the  liberty  to  caution 
him  againft  their  importunities,  left  he  mould  re- 
pent of  having  liflened  to  them,  when  it  would  be 
too  late.  The  king  took  amifs  the  freedom  of  his 
advice  •,  and  afked,  with  an  air  of  difcontent,  if 
the  king  of  Spain  confulted  with  priefts.  "  Yes, 
"  (replied  Ronquillo)  and  for  that  reafonour  affairs 
"  are  fo  unprofperous."  Pope  Innocent  XI.  in  a 
brief  to  James  on  his  acceflion,  after  having  com- 
mended his  zeal  for  the  catholic  religion,  expreffed 
his  apprehenfion  that  it  might  carry  him  too  far  ; 
and,  inflead  of  contributing  to  the  advancement  of 
his  own  affairs,  and  the  intereft  of  religion,  be  of 
extreme  prejudice  to  both.  Notwithstanding  thefe 
cautions,  he  reiblved  to  proceed  with  his  enter- 
prize  •,  as  a  previous  ftep  to  which  he  thought  it 
would  be  neceffary  to  render  himfelf  abfolute,  and 
then  he  mould  be  able  to  employ  the  moil  effectual 
means  of  converting  his  fubjecfs. 
Govern-  The  duke  of  OrmontL,  who  had  deferved  better 

jkdand  con- of  the  royal  family  than  any  fubject  in  the  king's 
terred  upon  dominions,  and  was  in  all  refpects  a  nobleman  of 
unblemifhed  honour,  had  for  fome  time  governed 
Ireland  as  lord  lieutenant.  Being  a  conscientious 
protectant,  he  was  now  recalled.  The  king  ap- 
pointed a  new  privy- council  for  that  kingdom,  and 
many  members  were  catholics  ;  thefe  daily  in- 
creased, until  they  became  the  majority.  The  pro- 
teftants  were  now  fcandaloufly  opprefied,  on  pre- 
tence of  their  favouring  Monmouth's  rebellion ; 
and  at  length  the  militia  was  wholly  difarmed.  Co- 
lonel Talbot,  a  furious  papiit,  was  impowered  to 
model  the  army  ;  and  he  diimified  the  greater  part 
of  the  proteltant  officers,  filling  their  places  with 
thofe  of  his  own  religion.  After  having  perform- 
ed this  fignal  fervice,  he  came  over  to  England, 

whese 
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where  he  was  created  earl  of  Tyrconnel,  and  lieute-  A#  c* ,68s* 
nant  general  of  the  Irifh  army,  while   the  earl  of 
Clarendon,    though    a  proteftant,   was  appointed 
lord-lieutenant  or  the  kingdom. 

The  king's  next  Hep  was  to  augment  his  ftand-  prorogat-loa 
ing  army  from  feven  thoufand  to  fifteen  thoufand  °f  P"1**- 
men.  When  the  parliament  met  on  the  ninth  day  mtaU 
of  November,  he  told  them  he  had  found  by  expe- 
rience a  militia  altogether  uielefs,  and  fuch  a  Hand- 
ing force  abfolutely  neceiTary  to  preferve  the  peace 
of  the  kingdom.  He  therefore  demanded  a  pro- 
portionable fupply  for  their  maintenance.  With 
refpect  to  the  catholic  officers  whom  he  had  em- 
ployed, he  faid,  they  were  men  of  approved  fide- 
lity ;  and  that,  after  having  enjoyed  the  benefit  of 
their  fervices,  in  times  of  danger  and  difficulty,  he 
would  not  expofe  them  to  misfortune,  nor  himfelf 
to  the  neceflity  of  being  without  them,  in  cafe  of 
another  rebellion.  He  concluded  with  a  declaration, 
that  he  v/ould  rifque  his  life  for  the  true  intereft  of 
the  kingdom  -,  and  therefore  he  hoped,  there  would 
be  no  interruption  of  the  harmony  fubfifting  be- 
tween him  and  his  parliament.  The  two  houles, 
notwithftanding  their  excefilve  loyalty,  began  to 
be  alarmed  at  the  king's  large  ftrides  towards  po- 
pery and  arbitrary  power.  In  the  houfe  of  lords, 
the  motion  for  an  addrefs  of  thanks  to  the  king  for 
his  fpeech  met  with  great  oppofition  ;  and  though 
it  palled  by  a  fmall  majority,  the  houfe  refolved  to 
take  the  fpeech  into  further  confideration.  When 
it  was  read  in  the  houfe  of  commons,  a  profound 
filence  enfued.  This  was  interrupted  by  the  earl 
of  Middleton,  fecretary  of  ftate,  who  moved  for  an 
addrefs  of  thanks  to  his  majefty.  After  a  fecond 
paufe,  lord  Caftleton  oppofed  the  motion  ;  and  the 
confideration  of  it  was  referred  till  the  twelfth  day 
of  November.  Then  they  debated  with  great  free- 
dom upon  the  confequences  of  a  Handing  army, 

and 
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a.  c.1645.  and  the  demand  of  a  further  fupply,  after  fo  much 
had  been  given.  But  the  intereft  of  the  court 
predominated,  and  feven  hundred  thoufand  pounds 
were  voted  for  the  maintenance  of  the  forces. 
Their  complailance,  however,  gave  way  to  their 
fears,  when  they  confidered  that  article  of  the 
fpeech  in  which  the  king  frankly  told  them,  he  had 
diipenfed  with  the  laws  in  favour  of  popifh  officers. 
In  this  addrefs,  they  thanked  him  for  having 
quelled  the  rebellions ;  but  they  reprefented  that 
the  teft-acT:  rendered  popifh  recufants  incapable  of 
exerciftng  any  employment  under  the  government. 
That  as  his  majefty  had  mentioned  the  fervices  of 
the  Roman  catholic  officers,  they  would  prepare  a 
bill  for  exempting  them  from  the  penalties  they 
had  incurred  ;  but  as  by  continuing  them  in  their 
employments,  he  alTumed  the  power  of  difpenfmg 
with  the  laws  •,  a  power  of  the  utmofc  confequence 
with  refpect  to  the  liberties  of  the  people,  and  the 
fecurity  of  religion  ;  they  humbly  befought  his  ma- 
jefty to  give  orders  for  quieting  intirely  the  fears 
of  his  faithful  fubjeets.  To  this  addreis  the  king 
replied,  That  he  did  not  expect  fuch  a  remon- 
ftrance  from  the  commons,  after  he  had  demonf- 
trated  the  advantages  that  would  arife  from  a  per- 
fect union  between  him  and  his  parliament  ;  but 
he  declared  that  in  whatever  lhape  they  might  abufe 
the  confidence  which  he  had  repofed  in  them,  he 
mould  ilill  punctually  perform  the  promifes  he  had 
made.  This  aniwer  ftruck  them  with  fuch  a  panic* 
that  not  a  word  was  fpoken  for  fome  time  after 
they  returned  to  their  houfe.  At  length  Cook  mem- 
ber for  Derby  rofe  up,  faying,  "  I  hope  we  are 
u  ail  true-born  Englishmen ;  and  that  a  few  hard 
<c  words  are  incapable  of  deterring  us  from  doing 
"  our  duty."  The  majority  were  fo  intimidated, 
that  they  lent  him  to  the  Tower  for  this  honeft  ex- 
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preffion.  They  began  to  deliberate  on  ways  andA'c-  l6Ss* 
means  for  railing  the  (even  hundred  thouiand 
pounds  which  they  had  granted  •,  and,  in  order  to 
appeafe  the  king*  they  relblved  to  bring  in  a  bill, 
impowering  him  to  name  a  certain  number  of  ca- 
tholic officers  to  ierve  in  the  army.  But  as  he 
could  not  obtain  the  extent  of  his  wifhes,  he  in  a 
few  days  prorogued  the  parliament :  the  proroga- 
tion was  continued  from  time  to  time,  and  at  length 
it  was  totally  diiTolved. 

The  earl  of  Stamford  and  lord  Delamere  had  ,T"aL°f  - 

•  r^  i  Jord  Dels- 

been  committed  to  the  Tower  in  July,  upon  a  ge-  mere. 
neral  accufation  of  treaton,  and  debarred  all  inter- 
courfe    with  their    friends,    by  word    or  writing. 
They  fcund  means,  however,  to  petition  the  houie 
of  lords,  who  delired  tl\e  king  would  be  pleated  to 
declare  the  caufe  of  their  imprifonment.     He  told 
them  thofe  two  lords  were  accufed  of  treafon  ;  and 
that  he  had  given  orders  for  trying  lord  Delamere 
in  Chefhire,   where  the  crime  was  laid  to  have  been 
committed.      As  he  did  not  fignify  his  intention 
with  regard  to  the  e^rl  of  Stamford,  the  lords  or- 
dered that  nobleman  to  be  tried  by  his  peers,  with 
the  confent  of  his  mainly.     Delamere  was  likewife 
tried  in  the  fame  manner,  contrary  to  the  king's 
iirfl   refoiution.      The  lords  Howard  and   Grey,  Burnet, 
with  another  infamous  inforr  ler,  were  produced  in  **['£• 
evidence  againft  him.     The  two  firft  laid  little  or 
nothing  to  his  prejudice:  the  laft  (wore" he  cor- 
responded with  the  duke  of  Monmouth  •,  but  no 
regard  was  paid  to  his  depofition,  and  the  prilbner 
was  acquitted.  The  earl  of  Stamford  they  admitted 
to  bail,  and  he  afterwards  availed  hirnfelf  of  a  ge- 
neral   pardon,    which   the  king  granted   by  pro- 
clamation, in  the   courfe   of  the  iucceeding  year. 
By  this  time    the    earl  of  Arlington   was  dead, 
and  his  place  of  chamberlain  bellowed  upon   the 
earl  of  Mulgrave,   who  acquired  a  great  ihare  of 
•      N°  75.  Q^  the 
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a.c.  1686.  the  king's  favour.  Sunderland  was  appointed 
fecretary  of  ftate,  and  became,  in  effect,  prime- 
minifter. 

Popery  now  appeared  more  dreadful  to  England 
than  even  the  profpect  of  flavery  and  temporal  op- 
preffion  ;  and  whac  aggravated  the  terrors  of  the 
catholic  communion,  and  the  animofity  againft 
princes  who  profeffed  that  religion,  was  a  late  mea- 

The  French  fure  0f  Lewis  XIV.  diametrically  oppofite  to  good 

vokcs The    faith,   humanity,  and  the  intereft  of  his  kingdom. 

edia  of  pje  revoked  the  edict  of  Nantz,  by  which  Henry 
IV.  had  fecured  his  proteftant  fubjects  in  the  exer- 
cife  of  their  religion.  This  law,  which  had  been 
declared  irrevocable,  he  repealed  ;  and  perfccuted 
thofe  unhappy  people  with  fuch  feverity  and  injuf- 
tice,  that  above  half  a  million  of  his  moft  induf- 
trious  fubjects  fled  from  their  native  country  into 
other  realms,  where  they  could  enjoy  liberty  of 
confcience.  Together  with  great  fums  of  money, 
they  exported  from  France  thofe  arts  and  manufac- 
tures by  which  that  kingdom  had  been  enriched. 
Fifty  thoufand  of  thefe  refugees  arrived  in  Eng- 
land, and  were  hofpitably  received  by  James,  who 
treated  them  with  great  humanity  ;  and  affected  to 
exclaim  againft  the  perfecuting  fpiritof  the  French 
monarch.  They  drew  fuch  pathetic  pictures  of 
the  cruel  fufferings  they  had  undergone,  as  inflam- 
ed the  people  againft  the  catholic  religion  ;  and  the 
king's  conduct  in  other  refpects  did  not  ferve  to 
aftuage  their  refentment. 

In  Scotland  the  parliament  was  afTembled  by  the 
carl  of  Moray,  who  iri  complaifance  to  the  king 
had  changed  his  religion.  He  delivered  to  them  a 
letter  from  his  majefty,  recommanding  to  their 
care  and  humanity  hh  poor  catholic  fubjects,  who 
had  always  been  faithful  to  the  crown,  that  they 
might  enjoy  the  protection  of  the  laws,  without 
taking  oaths  that  were  repugnant  to  their  con- 
fidences 
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fciehces  and  religion.     This  letter  produced  warm  A-  Clfc2<* 
debates.     At  length  a  bill  was  brought  in  for   in- 
dulging catholics  with  the  private  exercife  of  their 
worihip  •,  but  it  was  violently  oppoled  and  deferred 
to  further  confideration.     Then  the  king  ordered 
the  commifiioner  to  prorogue  the  parliament ;  and, 
by  virtue  of  his  own  prerogative,  eftablifhed  liberty 
of  confcience  through   the  v/hole  kingdom.      His 
power  in  Ireland  was  no  lefs  abiblute.     Tyrconnel  0Pprrffi.»thi 
bad  dl (milled  almoft  the  whole  number  cf  protef  pr<*eftamt 
tants  that  were  in  the  army,  and  encroached   foln 
much  on  the  civil  government,  that  Clarendon  was 
lefc  abfolutely  defiitute  cf  authority.     At  J  a  ft  this 
nobleman  was  recalled,    and  Tyrconnel  appointed 
lord-lieutenant.     This  was  a  ferocious  bigot,  who 
exercifed  fuch  acts  of  oppreffion,   and  encouraged 
the  catholics  to  fuch  a  pitch  of  infolence  and  power, 
that  the  difarmed  protectants  expected  another  mat 
facre.     Many    thoufands    relinquifhed   their  lands 
and  effects,  and  came  over  to  England,  where  they 
could  be  fheltered    from  the  barbarity  of  fuch  a 
tyrant;  and  the  merchants  of  England  who  traded 
to  that  kingdom,  withdrawing   their  effects,    the 
country  was  reduced  to  unfpeakable  diitrefs. 

In  England,  the  king  profecuted  his  cfefign  more  Tfrefeiag 
gradually.     He  difrftifled  four  judges,  who  refufed  ;xerci^s  * 
to  affert  his  difpenfing  power,  and  filled  their  places  power. 
with  fuch  as  promifed  to  be  more  ductile.      He  re- 
folved  to  put  their  obedience  to  immediate  proof. 
The  coachman  of  Sir  Edward  Hales,  a  new  pro- 
felyte,  was  directed  to  inform  again!!  him  as  a  po- 
pifh  recufant  employed  in  quality  of  colonel  in  the 
iervice.      He  was  profecuted  for   the    fum  of  five 
hundred  pounds,  and  pleaded  the  king's  difpenfing 
power.     The  plea  was  argued  with  great  leaching 
and  vivacity  before  the  judges,  who  gave  it  as  their 
opinion,  that  the  difpenfing  power  w'S  a  preroga- 
tive inseparable  from  the  kings'  of  England.     Tims 
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a.c.  1686.  a]ithe  fences  to  the  conftitution  were  at  once  thrown 
He  favours  down.     The  king  now  admitted  four  popilh  lords 
the  catho-    -nto  ^js  counc-]?  namely,  the  lords  Arundel  of  War- 
dour,  Bellafis,   Dover,   and  the  earl  of  Tyrconnel. 
The  catholic  worfhip  was  publicly  performed,   and 
the  jefuits  erected  colleges  in  different  parts  of  the 
kingdom.     Four  catholic  bifhops,   confecrated  in 
the  king's  chapel,  were  fent  through  the  kingdom, 
to  exercife  their  epifcopal  functions,   under  the  title 
of  apoftolic  vicars.      Their  paftoral  letters  were 
printed  by  the  king's  printer,  and  diftributed  thro' 
all  the  different  counties.     The  monks  appeared  at 
court  in  the  habits  of  their  orders ;  and  a  great  num- 
ber of  priefts  and  friars  arrived  in  England.     The 
whole   adminiftration  was  managed   by  catholics. 
The  king  fent  a  circular  letter  to  the  bifhops,  or- 
dering them  to  prohibit  their  inferior  clergy  from 
preaching   on  points   of  controverfy  ;    a   practice 
which  ferved  only  to  foment  animofities.     But  this 
injunction  was  very  little  regarded  by  the  protef- 
tant  divines,  who  feeing  their  religion  in  fuch  emi- 
nent danger,  expofed  the  errors,  abfurdities,  and 
cruelty  of  the  catholic  communion,  with  fuch  learn- 
ing, energy,    and  candour,  as  operated  powerfully 
on  the  conviction  of  the  public  -,  and  redounded  to 
the  immortal  honour  of  thole  virtuous  champions, 
the  chief  of  whom  were  Tillotfon,  Stiilingfleet,  Te- 
nifon,  Patrick,  and  Sherlock. 
EffaMi&es        The  king  and  his  council  were  fo  difpleafed  with 
anewee-     thofe  endeavours,  fo  exprefly  contrary  to  the  royal 
clurtftKaI    mandate,  that  they  were  refolved  to  eftablifh  a  new 
ecclefiaftical  commiiTion- court  that  fhould  enforce 
obedience.     This  was  accordingly   instituted,  and 
compoied  of  fecular  as  well  as  ecclefiaftical  mem- 
bers, among  whom  were  fome  catholics.    The  pre- 
lates were  the  archbifhop  of  Canterbury,  and  the 
bifhops  of  Durham  and  Rochefter ;  but  the  metro- 
politan never  took  his  place.     JefFries>  now  created 
5  a  peer 
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a  peer  and  lord  chancellor  of  England,  was  one  of  A*  c-  s686» 
the  lay- members  :  fuch  alfo  were  the  earls  of  Ro- 
chefter  and  Sunderland.     They  were  impowerd  to 
exercife  all  forts  of  eccle fiafticat  jurifdi&ion  ;  to  cor- 
rect abufes  in  the  fpiritnal  laws,  inquire  into  all  of- 
fences, punifh  delinquents  by  cenfure,  excommuni- 
cation,    fufpenfion,    and  depofition  ;    to   examine 
ftatutes,  rules,  and  charters  of  colleges,  and  other 
ecclefiauical  communities  ;  and  make  fuch  correc- 
tions and  alterations  as  they  mould  think  proper. 
Doctor  Sharp  having  preached  at  St.  A.nne's  church 
upon  a  point  of  controverfy,  the  king,  in  a  letter  to 
the   bifhop  of  London,   defired    he   might  be  fuf- 
pended.      The  prelate  represented,   that  there  was 
no  law  for  fufpending  a  clergyman  without  a  legal 
trial.     Sharp   himfelf  prel-nted   a  fubmifTive  peti- 
tion  to   the  king,  of  which  no  notice  was  taken. 
The  bifhap  of  London  had  propofed  in  the  houfe 
of  lords  to  examine  the  king's  lafl:   fpeech  to  his 
parliament  •,  and  was  therefore  extremely  odious  to 
the  miniftry.     Being  furrmoned    before   the   new 
ecclefiaftical  court,    he  declined   their  jurifdiclion, 
affirming,  that  as  a  bilhop  he  was  fubjedf.  to  the 
metropolitan  alone.     His  plea  was  over  ruled  ;   he 
was   fufpended   from    all  epifcopal    functions,  for 
having  difobeyed  the  king's  order  ;  and  the  bifhops 
of  Durham,   Rcchefter,    and  Peterborough,   were 
vefred  with  the  adrniniftration  of  his  diocefe. 

This  decifion  excited  loud  clamours  among  the  Endeavours 
people,   who  were  itill  more  irritated,   when  they  to  mske 
faw  an  army  of  fifteen  thoufand  men  encamped  on  pr° 
Hounfiow  heath  in   time  of  profound  peace.     A 
minifter,  whofe  name  was  Johnfon,  publifhed  a  pa- 
per, addreffed  to  the  officers  and  foldiers,  repre- 
senting the    guilt,    the   bafenefs,   and    infamy,   of 
ferving   as  instruments  to  deftroy  the  religion  and 
conftitution  of  their  country.     The  author,    being 
tried  in  the  court  of  king's-  bench,  for  having  written 

Q  3  afe- 
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A.^.16%6  2l  feditious  libel,  was  convicted,  fined  in  five  hun- 
dred marks,  fet  in  the  pillory,  fcourged  from 
Newgate  to  Tyburn,  and  folemnly  degraded  : 
neverthelefs,  his  performance  produced  a  wonderful 
effect  upon  the  foldiery.  Miles  Prance,  the  infor- 
mer, was  now  tried  and  convicted  of  perjury  :  but 
his  punifhment  was  remitted,  in  confuieration  of 
his  having  voluntarily  retracted  his  evidence,  by 
which  three  innocent  men  had  left  their  lives  :  per- 
haps he  would  not  have  been  fo  gently  ufed,  had 
not  he  profeffed  the  Roman  catholic  religion.  The 
king  became  every  day  more  and  more  ambitious 
of  making  converts.  Sunderland  facrificed  his  re- 
ligion to  his  intereft,  though  he  would  not  make  3 
public  abjuration.  The  earl  of  Rocheft^r  conferr- 
ed to  a  conference  with  fame  popifh  priefts  •,  but 
declared  himfelf  diffatisfied  with  their  arguments, 
and  refufed  to  change.  He  loft  his  ofHre  of  xrea- 
furer,  which  was  put  in  commiflion  ;  bur  he  was 
gratified  writh  a  considerable  peniion.  The  king 
deprived  his  brother  Clarendon  of  the  privy  Teal, 
which  was  given  to  lord  Arundel.  He  conde- 
fcended  fo  far  as  to  exhort  Kirke  to  become  a  pro- 
felyte.  That  ruffian  told  him  he  was  pre-engaged  ; 
for  he  had  promifed  to  the  king  of  Morocco,  that 
fhould  he  ever  change  his  religion,  he  would  turn. 
Mahometan. 
s^ndsan  James,  to  crown  all  his  endeavours  in  behalf  of 
v<iRome?r  the' catholic  communion,  fent  the  earl  of  Caftle- 
main  with  a  fplendid  embaffy  to  the  pope,  to  ac- 
knowledge the  king's  fpi ritual  obedience  to  his  ho- 
linefs,  and  reconcile  his  kingdoms  to  the  catholic 
religion.  This  nobleman  was  received  at  Rome 
with  the  moft  mortifying  indifference.  Innocent 
was  at  variance  with  the  French  king.  He  looked 
upon  James  as  the  partifan  and  penfioner  of  this 
monarch.     He  dreaded  the  effects  of  his  frantic 
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zeal,  and  knew  his  connexions  with  the  jefuits,  AC- 1686« 
whom  Innocent  detefted.  Though  he  granted 
audiences  to  the  ambafTudor,  he  always  pretended 
to  be  feized  with  a  fit  of  coughing,  which  inter- 
rupted the  earl's  fpeech,  and  obliged  him  to  retire. 
At  length  he  complained  loudly  of  this  contemptu- 
ous treatment,  and  threatened  to  return.  The  Burnet, 
pope,  in  anfwer  to  this  expostulation,  advifed  him  ^ph. 
to  travel  in  the  cool  of  the  morning,  and  repofe 
himfelf  during  the  heat  of  the  day  ;  otherwife  the 
climate  of  Italy  might  prove  dangerous  to  his 
health.  All  that  he  could  obtain  was  a  difpenfa^ 
tion  for  father  Peters,  the  king's  confeffor,  per- 
mitting him  to  enjoy  a  bifhopric,  which,  however, 
he  did  not  obtain.  The  pope  likewife  fent  over  a 
nuncio  to  London  ♦,  a  compliment  which  he  could 
not  decently  avoid. 

James,  notwithstanding  all  difcouragements,  (till  a.c.  1687. 
perfifted  in  his  favourite  defign  of  converting  the 
three  kingdoms;  and  finding  himfelf  deferted  by 
the  church-party,  he  affected  to  carefs  the  pref- 
byterians.      He    fent  a  declaration    to   Scotland,  Pubiifhesa 
granting  full  liberty  of  confeience  to  all  his  fub-  JSkSjlf 
jects  of  that  kingdom,   by  virtue  of  his  fovereign  confeience 
authority,   his  royal  prerogative,    and  his  abfolute 
power,  which  all  his  people  were  bound  to  obey, 
without  referve  or  reftriction.     He,   by  the  fame 
power,   annulled  all  laws  enacted  againft  Roman 
catholics ;  and  abrogated  all  oaths  by  which  non- 
conforming were  rendered  incapable  of  truft  and 
office.     The  covenanters  were  not  a  little  rejoiced, 
to  find  themfelves  delivered  all  at  once  from  thofe 
reftrictions  in  fpirituals,  of  which  they  had  fo  long 
complained;   and  the  council  thanked    the  king, 
in  the  name  of  the  whole  nation,  for  this  mark  of 
his  princely  clemency  and  indulgence.    The  fuccefs 
of  this  mcafure  in  Scotland,  encouraged  him  to 

QL.4  Prac- 
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a.c.  1687.  pra£tifb  the  fame  expedient  in  England.      Accord- 
ingly,  on  the  fourth  day  of  April,    he  publifhed  a 
declaration  for    liberty  of  con  frit- nee  to  the  fame 
effect,  though  he  mentioned  his  abiblute  power  in 
more  moderate  terms,   and  faid  he  did   not  doubt 
of  its  meeting  with  the  approbation  of  the  parlia- 
ment.    It  was  fo  agreeable  to  ali  the  nonconfor- 
ming, that  he  received    the  warmed   addrefles  of 
thanks   from    the    anabaptifts,-  quakers,   indepen- 
dents, and  prefbyterians.  -   In  thefe  they  extolled 
the  regal  power,  which  they  had  fo  long  endeavour- 
ed to  abafe.    They  triumphed  over  the  churchmen, 
and  publifhed  many  virulent  invectives  againfl  the 
eftabliihed  form  of  difcipline.     The  king  fomented 
this  difference    between   two   parties,    to  which  he 
was  equally    averfe.     In  private  converfation,  he 
talked  of  nothing  but  the  injuftice  and  opprerTion 
to  which  the  nonconformifts  had  been  fubjected  by 
the  church  of  England.     He  pu.fued  this  artifice 
fo  far  as   to  give  order  for   a  re  virion  of  the  fuits 
which  had  been  infeituted  in  theecclefiaftical  courts 
againifc  the  diflenters.     But  this  animofiry  was  of 
fhort  duration  ;    they   ibon   perceived   the  king's 
drift,    and   all   their  mutual   refentme.it  fubfided. 
Some  of  the  Englifh  bifhops  were  fo  abject,  as  to 
influence  their  inferior  clergy  to  fend  flattering  ad- 
dreiTes  upon   the  declaration.     Crew  of  Durham, 
Barlow  of  Lincoln,   Cartwright  of  Chefter,  Wood 
of  Litchfield  and  Coventry,  and  Watfon  of  St, 
David's,   recommended  themfeives  by  fuch  adula- 
tion.    Parker  of  Oxford  could  prevail  upon  one 
minifler  only,  to  fubferibe  an  addrefs  of  this  na- 
ture. 

The  king  having  hitherto  fucceeded  even  beyond 
his  own  expectation,  refolved  to  open  a  way  for  the 
Roman  catholics  into  the  church  and  universities 
of  England.      He  recommended  father  Francis,  a 

bene- 
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benedictine  monk,  to  the  univerfity  of  Cambridge,  A  c- 16}{7- 
for  the  degree  of  mafter  of  arts.  They  perceived 
all  the  dangerous  confequences  of  fuch  an  admif- 
fion.  They  prefemed  a  petition,  befeeching  the 
king  to  revoke  his  mandate.  They  fent  a  deputa- 
tion to  London,  with  a  remonftrance  on  the  fame 
iubject.  Their  petition  was  difregarded  ;  their 
deputies  were  denied  a  hearing.  The  vice-chan- 
cellor was  fummoned  to  appear  before  the  eccle- 
fiaftical  court.  He  was  deprived  of  his  office  \  yet 
the  univerfity  {till  refufed  to  admit  Francis,  and 
the  king  thought  proper  to  defift  from  his  purpofe. 
His  attempt  upon  OxJord  he  profecuted  with  more 
perfeverar.ee.  The  place  of  prefident  in  Magdalen-  prQ(,entrt 
college  being  vacant,  he  fent  a  mandate  in  favour  Magdaien- 
of  one  Farmer,  a  new  convert,  whofe  character,  in  oxSrd* 
ether  refpects,  lay  under  imputation.  They  peti- 
tioned the  king  that  they  might  be  allowed  to  chufe 
their  own  prefident,  according  to  the  itatutes  of 
the  college  ;  or  that  his  majefty  would  recommend 
a  perfon  properly  qualified  for  fuch  an  important 
office.  As  no  anfwer  was  made  to  this  remon- 
strance, the  fellows  of  the  college  elected  Dr.  Hough, 
a  man  cf  learning,  integrity,  and  refolution.  The 
king  was  incenfed  at  their  prefumption.  The  vice- 
prefident  and  the  fellows  were  cited  before  the  ec- 
clefiaftical  court,  for  having  difobeyed  the  king's 
order.  They  reprefented,  that  they  were  reftrained 
from  chufmg  Farmer  by  their  Itatutes,  and  the 
nature  of  the  oath  they  had  taken.  They  proved 
Farmer  in  every  fhape  unqualified  for  fuch  an 
office.  Notwithstanding  their  defence,  the  court 
decreed  that  the  new  prefident  mould  be  deprived 
of  his  office-,  and  that  the  vice- prefident  and  one 
of  the  fellows  fhould  be  fufpended.  But  the  king 
being  informed  of  what  had  appeared  to  the  pre- 
judice of  Farmer's  character,  fent  another  mandate 

in 
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a.c.  1687.  jn  favour  of  Parker  bifhop  of  Oxford,  who  was  as 
profligate  as  the  other.  The  fellows  refufed  to 
comply  with  this  injunction.  The  king  repaired 
in  perfon  to  Oxford,  and  the  fellows  were  brought 
into  his  prefence.  He  reproached  them  with  their 
infolence  and  difobedience,  in  the  mod  imperious 
terms ;  and  commanded  them  to  chufe  the  bifhop 
of  Oxford  their  prefident,  without  further  delay. 
They  piefented  a  petition  which  he  would  not  re- 
ceive; and  Parker  was  ftill  rejected.  He  after- 
wards eftablifhed  an  inferior  commiffion  to  vifit 
Magdalen -col  lege.  The  chiefs  of  this  delegation, 
were  Cartwright  biihop  of  Chefter,  and  one  of  the 
judges.  They  endeavoured  to  intimidate  the  fellows 
into  compliance  by  menaces :  but,  finding  them 
refolute,  they  propofed  an  expedient  for  faving  the 
king's  honour  by  means  of  a  declaration,  which  the 
members  of  the  college  were  willing  to  lubfcribe. 
The  king  was  not  fatisfied  with  this  medium.  He 
infifted  upon  their  owning  their  contempt  of  his 
order,  and  promifing  they  would  comport  them- 
felves  with  more  refpect  for  the  future.  He  de- 
manded that  they  fhould  acknowledge  the  juftice 
and  legality  of  the  ecclefiaftical  court,  implore  his 
forgiveneis  upon  their  knees,  and  fubmit  to  the 
bifhop  of  Oxford  as  their  prefident.  Thofe  con- 
ditions being  rejected  by  all  the  fellows,  except 
Charnock,  and  one  other ;  the  recufants  were,  by 
the  lentcnce  of  the  commifiioners,  expelled  from 
the  college,  and  deprived  of  their  fellowfhips.  This 
judgment  was  affirmed  by  the  ecclefiaftical  court, 
which  moreover  decreed,  that  the  prefident  and  the 
fellows  fhould  be  declared  incapable  of  holding 
ecclefiaftical  benefices.  Notwithftanding  this  fen- 
tence,  the  prefident  refufed  to  quit  his  houfe,  until 
he  was  forcibly  expelled.  Then  the  college  was 
filled  with  catholics,  and  Charnock  appointed  vice- 
prefident. 

This 
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This  flagrant  invafion  of  the  laws  and  relior«on  ^  c-  ,687- 
Or  the  kingdom  proved  one  of  the  moft  unpopular 
acts  of  the  king's  whole  reign  :  but,  indeed,  by  this 
time  he  had  made  considerable  progrefs  towards 
abfolute  dominion,  and  had  fome  reafon  to  think 
the  nation  in  general  acquieiced  in  its  flavery  •,  for  he 
was  flattered  even  in  his  higheft  pretenfions  by  the 
clergy,  the  laity,  and  all  torts  of  communities ; 
among  thefe  the  fociety  of  the  Temple  diftinguifh- 
ed  themfeives  by  a  fulibme  addrefs,  in  which  they 
declared,  that  the  prerogative  being  the  gift  of 
God,  no  earthly  power  could  diminifli  it;  and  that 
it  neceflarily  remained  entire  and  infeparably  attach- 
ed to  his  royal  perfon.  Yec  the  tory  parliament, 
fubmifiive  as  they  were  in  the  beginning,  and 
attached  to  the  king  by  the  ties  of  affection,  could 
never  be  brought  to  a  compliance  with  his  ultimate 
defigns  upon  the  religion  and  conftitution  of  their 
country.  He  had  difpofed  of  all  the  great  employ- 
ments to  perfons  of  his  own  communion.  The 
juftices  of  the  peace  were  either  catholics,  or  prote- 
ctants devoted  to  his  will ;  and  they  employed  all 
their  influence  in  eftablifhing  the  king's  difpenfing 
power.  James  intended  to  call  a  new  parliament, 
and  began  to  take  meafures  for  the  election  of  fuch 
members  as  would  pay  an  implicit  obedience  to  his 
commands.  He  clofeted  individuals,  and  endea-  Endeavours 
voured  to  convince  them  of  the  neceftity  for  abolinv  ^"eSon 
ing  penal  laws.  He  employed  arguments,  threats,  of  members 
and  promifes  alternately.  The  fame  methods  were  p°arrliaa^t. 
practifed  by  his  minifters,  deputy-lieutenants, 
judges,  and  juftices,  in  different  parts  of  the  king- 
dom. Writs  of  Quo  Warranto  wero  iffued  againft 
fome  refractory  corporations,  which  were  obliged 
to  fubmit  to  his  commands  •,  and  he  himfelf  made 
a  progrefs  through  feveral  counties,  in  order  to 
intimidate  and  cajole  the  people.  But  all  his  en- 
deavours proved  unfuccefrful :  he  met  with  nothing 

but 
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a.  c.  16S7.  but  coldnefs,  reluctance,  and   difaffection  ;  fo  that 
he  would  not  hazard  the  meeting  of  a  new  par- 
liament. 
The  pope's       The  pope  had,  in  the  preceding  year,   confer- 
tiuncio        recj  t}.e  d12rnjty  0f  nuncio  unon  Ferdinand  Bada, 

jii3Kes  his  o         /  j.  * 

public  entry  who  had  refided  privately  in  F.ngland,  and  attend- 
ant wind-  gj  tjie  ]^ing's  perfon  ever  ftnee  his  acceftion  to  the 

throne.       Now   James    refolved   to    pull   off  the 
mafque,  and  produce  him  in  public  to  his  people; 
though,  by  the  laws  of  England,  no  perfon  could 
aflbme  the  character  of  pope's  nuncio,   without  in- 
curring the  penalty  of  high  trcafon.     On  the  third 
day  of  July,  this  prieft  made  his  public  entry  into 
Wind  for,  in  his  pontificals,  preceded  by  the  crofs, 
and  attended  by  a  great  number  of  monks,  in  the 
habits    of  their    refpective  orders.     The   duke  of 
wJilwiod.  Somerfet  being  lord  of  the  bed-chamber  in  waiting, 
Kapin.        refufed  to  conduct  the  nuncio   to  an  audience,  al- 
Jedging  that   he  could  not  obey  the   king's  order 
without   tranfgrelTing    the    law.      The    duke    of 
Grafton  was  not  fo  fcrupulous ;  and  Somerfet  loft 
his  office,  together  with   a  regiment  of  dragoons, 
which   he   had  for  feme  time  commanded.     All 
thefe  unpopular  meafures  of  the  king  are  faid  to 
have   been    fuggefted    by  the   queen,    and    father 
Edward  Peters  his  confeiTor,  a  fhallow  bigot,  who 
was  publicly  admitted  as  a  member  to  the  council- 
board,  contrary  to  the  advice  of  all  the  leading 
men  among  the  catholics* 
a.c.  t682.      James    knowing    how    popular   the    prince    of 
£unds  the    Orange  was  among  the  diffenters  in  England  ;  and 
prince  of     that  the   nation   in  general  revered  the  princefs  as 
refpcdi  to     prefumptive  heir  of  the  crown,  refolved  to  procure, 
the  rep,  ai    jf  p0fiible,  his   concurrence  in  repealing  the  penal 
Uws.  '       laws,  believing  this  would  difpofe  the  parliament 

*  In  the  courfe  of  this  year,  the     friend?,  and  defpifed  by  all  the  world, 
duke  of  Buckingham,  deferred  by  his     died  in  great  want  and  obfeurity. 

to 
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to  a  compliance  with  his  will,  in  confirming  the  A- c-  ,6?7* 
declaration.  In  order  to  found  the  prince,  he  em- 
ployed one  Stuart,  who  was  acquainted  with  Fagel 
the  penfionary,  to  allure  this  counfellor,  in  a  letter, 
that  the  intereft  of  England,  as  well  as  of  the 
prince,  required  the  abolition  of  the  teft  and  penal 
laws.  As  Fagel  made  no  reply  to  this  addrefs, 
Stuart  renewed  the  attack  in  a  fecond  and  third 
letter;  till  at  length,  tired  by  the  penfionary's 
filence,  he  gave  him  to  underfland,  that  the  king 
had  employed  him  to  write,  and  defired  to  know 
the  fentiments  of  the  prince  on  this  fubjecl:.  Then 
Fagel,  by  direction  of  the  prince,  wrote  an  anfwer, 
which  was  publifhed.  He  faid  the  prince  and  prin- 
cefs  would  willingly  agree  to  indulge  the  catholics 
with  liberty  of  confcience ;  and  ardently  wilried 
that  the  proteftant  difienters  were  allowed  the  free 
exercife  of  their  religion :  but  they  would  never 
confent  to  the  abolition  of  the  teft  and  penal  laws, 
which  were  enacted  to  exclude  the  catholics  from 
parliament,  and  public  employments,  that  they 
might  never  be  in  a  condition  to  overturn  the  pro- 
teftant religion. 

Their  opinion  was  fupported  by  very  clear  and 
convincing  reafons,  which,  while  they  irritated  the 
king  againft  his  fon -in-law,  ferved  to  confirm  great 
part  of  the  nation  in  the  refolution  which  they  had 
lately  taken  to  oppofe  the  arbitrary  defigns  of  the 
miniftry.  They  began  to  perceive  that  the  king- 
dom would  infallibly  be  reduced  to  flavery,  and  the 
proteftant  religion  extinguifh?d,  unlefs  they  mould 
engage  in  fome  fpeedy  and  effectual  meafures  for 
their  own  prefer vation.  They  turned  their  eyes 
upon  the  prince  of  Orange  ;■  and  fome  were  in- 
clined to  wait  patiently,  until  the  princefs  mould 
fucceed  to  the  throne  by  the  courfe  of  nature  :  but 
they  banifhed   thofe   forbearing  maxims,  when  a 

pro^ 
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A.C16S8.  proclamation  was  publifhed,  declaring  the  queen  $ 
The  queen's  pregnancy,    and  ordaining   a  day  of  thankfgiving 
pregnancy,  g^  t^e  occafion.     Theft  tidings  filled  the  catholics 
with  exceilive  joy,  and  the  reft  of  the  nation  with 
the  mo  ft  difmal  prefages.     The  jefuits  were  bold 
enough  to  prophefy  that  the  queen  Would   bring 
forth,  a  fon.     They  pretended  hsr  conception  was 
the  miraculous  effect  of  vows  made  by  her  and  her 
mother  to  the   bleffed  Virgin,   and   our   lady  of 
Loretto.     AddreiTes  of  congratulation  Were  imme- 
diately wafted  to  the  king  from  all  corners  Of  the 
ifland,  as  if  the  whole  nation  had  thought  the  birth 
of  a  prince  would  be  a  public  blefling.     But  thefe 
addrefTes  were  procured   by  the   emilfaries  of  the 
miniftry.     All  the  proteftants  in  the  kingdom  were 
alarmed,  as  at  the  eve  of  a  terrible  calamity.     A 
great  number  fondly   believed   that   the    queen's 
pregnancy  was  counterfeit.       She   had    been   for 
fome  years  in  an  ill   ftate  of  health  ;  and  this  cif- 
cum (lance,    confidered    through    the    medium   of 
paMion,  fuggefted  the  belief  of  an  impofture.  Before 
James  alcended  the  throne,  this    lady  had  been 
pregnant,  and  at  that  time  her  enemies  circulated 
a  report  of   the  fame  nature  •,  but,  as  the  infant 
-    proved  a  female,  they  took  no  ftep  to  confirm  or 
extend  the  fufpicion. 
The  king's       The  king  was  fo  elevated  with  this  profpedT:  of 
diigufi  to     male-iffue,  that   he    feemed   to   fet  the  prince  of 
Orange  at  defiance.     He  difclaimed  the  corrdpon- 
dence  between  Stuart  and  Fagel  :   he  countenanced 
the  Algerines,  who  were  at  war  with  the  Dutch  :  he 
recalled  the  fix  Britifh  regiments  that  were  in  the 
ferviee  of  the  States  -general :    he  augmented  his 
navy,  and  feemed  to  wait  for  nothing  but  a  pretence 
to  declare  war  againfl  Holland."      The  States,  m 
anfwer  to  his  demand,  represented,  that,  by  t  eaties, 
they  were  not  obliged  to  part  with  the  regiments, 

except 
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except  when  he  fhould  be  at  war  with  fome  foreign  A-c-  ,688» 
power,  or  in  cafe  of  an  actual  rebellion  in  his  domi- 
nions. He  renewed  his  demand  -,  they  pleaded 
the  letter  of  the  treaty ;  at  length  he  publifhed  a 
proclamation,  recalling  all  his  fubjects  {hat  were  in 
the  fervice  of  the  States-general.  The  prince  of 
Orange  offered  paffports  to  fuch  Englifh  or  Scottish 
officers  as  defired  to  quit  the  fervice ;  and,  by  this 
expedient,  purged  the  troops  of  thofe  individuals  in 
whofe  attachment  and  fidelity  he  could  not  con- 
fide. 

James,  in  order  to  demonftrate  the  conftancy  of 
his  councils,  and  his  contempt  for  the  malcontents 
of  the  kingdom,  publifhed  another  declaration, 
granting  liberty  of  confcience,  and  abolifhing  the 
penal  laws.  At  the  fame  time  the  bifhops  were 
enjoined,  by  an  order  of  council,  to  caufe  this  de- 
claration to  be  read  in  all  the  churches  of  their  dif- 
ferent diocefes.  This  fcheme  was  calculated  to 
mortify  the  church  of  England,  againft  which  he 
was  remarkably  irritated,  and  to  enlnare  the  bifhops 
into  the  guilt  of  difobedience,  unlefs  they  would 
become  the  inftruments  of  his  defigns  againft  the 
proteftant  religion.  Loyd  bifhop  of  Sr.  Afaph, 
Ken  of  Bath  and  Wells,  Turner  of  Ely,  Lake  of 
Chichefter,  White  of  Peterborough,  and  Trelawny 
of  Briflol,  being  then  in  London,  no  fooner  re- 
ceived thefe  orders,  then  they  haflened  to  Lambeth, 
to  confult  with  Sancroft  archbifhop  of  Canterbury. 
There  they  deliberated  upon  the  fubject  •,  and  agreed 
in  opinion,  that  they  could  not  obey  the  king's 
command,  without  betraying  their  confciences,  and 
their  duty  to  God  and  their  country.  They  there-  S2Ven 
fore  drew  up  and  figned  a  petition  to  the  king,  re  •  bi(hops.p»- 
prefenting  their  unwillingneis  to  be  concerned  in  tfontoPtha 
publifhing  the  declaration.  They  protelted  their  kins- 
reluctance  did  not  proceed  from  any  fpiritof  cppo- 

iuion 
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a. c.  1688.  fition  to  his  majefty's  will  ;  nor  to  a  defect  often- 
dernefs  for  the  nonconform'ifls ;  bat  folely  from 
the  nature  of  the  declaration  itfelf,  founded  on  a 
difpenfing  power,  which  the  parliament,  on  feveral 
occafions,  had  declared  illegal.  They  fa;d  they 
could  not  be  concerned  in  publifhing  it,  with  any 
regard  to  prudence,  honour,  and  confeience  ;  and 
therefore  they  earneftly  and  refpectfully  befouglit 
his  majelly  to  excufe  them  from  obeying  the  order 
of  council.  On  the  eighteenth  day  of  May,  they 
went  in  a  body  to  the  palace,  without  having  com- 
municated their  defign  to  any  perfon  whatever,  and 
prefented  this  petition  to  the  king,  who  received 
and  read  it  with  marks  of  furprife  and  difpleafure. 
Jrfe  faid  he  did  not  look  for  fuch  an  addrefs  from 
the  Englifh  church,  particularly  from  fome  among 
them  •,  that  they  mould  hear  from  him,  mould  he 
change  his  opinion  ;  if  not,  he  expected  they  would 
obey  his  order.  They  anfwered,  that  they  were  re 
.fisned  to  the  will  of  heaven;  and  retired. 

He  refolved  to  profecute  thofe  prelates  in  the 
moil  rigorous  manner.  The  king's  meafures  were 
now  become  fo  odious  to  the  people,  that  although 
the  bifhops  of  Durham  and  Rochester,  who  were 
members  of  the  ecclefiaflical  court,  ordered  the  de- 
claration to  be  read  in  the  churches  of  their  diocefes, 
the  audience  would  not  (lay  to  hear  them  ;  and  one 
minifter  told  his  congregation,  that  though  he  had 
pofttive  orders  to  read  the  declaration,  they  had 
none  to  hear  it ;  a  hint  in  confequence  of  which 
they  evacuated  the  church,  and  then  he  recited  it  in 
private.  The  petitioning  biflaops  being  brought 
before  the  council,  were  aiked  if  they  owned  the 
petition  ;  and  the  archbifhop  acknowledged  it  was 
written  by  his  own  hand.  Then  the  chancellor 
demanded  if  they  would  give  bail  to  appear  in  the 
court  of  kingVbench,  and  anfwer  the  charge  that 

'mould 
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mould  be  brought  againft  them*  of  endeavouring  A  c  ic8s» 
to  diminifh  the  king's  authority,  and  interrupt  the 
peace  of  the  nation.  They  refuted  to  appear  in 
that  court,  alledging  their  privilege  in  quality  of 
peers,  which  they  were  obliged  to  maintain,  as  well 
as  the  intereft  of  the  church,  according  to  the  oath 
they  had  taken  to  oppofe  all  innovation  in  church 
and  ftate,  The  chancellor  threatened  to  commit 
them  to  the  Tower,  unlefs  they  would  immediately 
retract  their  aiTertions  and  withdraw  the  petition. 
They  faid  they  were  ready  to  go  wherefoever  the 
king  mould  pleafe  to  fend  them  :  they  hoped  the 
King  of  kings  would  be  their  protector  and  their 
]udge  :  they  were  not  afraid  of  man  -9  and,  as  they 
had  done  nothing  contrary  to  law,  no  menaces 
could  fhake  their  refolution.  An  order  was  imme-  Thev  ^m 
diately  expedited  for  their  commitment  •  and  the  committed 
attorney-general  was  commanded  to  profecute  them 
for  having  written  and  publifhed  a  feditious  libel 
againft.  his  majefty's  government.  The  king  re- 
folved  they  mould  be  conveyed  to  the  Tower  by 
water,  as  the  whole  city  was  in  commotion.  The 
people  were  no  fooner  informed  of  their  deftina- 
tion,  than  they  ran  to  the  fide  of  the  river,  which 
was  lined  with  an  incredible  multitude*  As  the 
reverend  prifoners  palled,  the  populace  fell  upon 
their  knees,  and  great  numbers  ran  into  the  water, 
craving  their  bleiTmg,  calling  upon  heaven  to  pro- 
tect them,  and  exhorting  them  to  fuffer  nobly  for 
their  religion.  The  deportment  of  the  bifhops 
was  modeit,  humble,  and  refigned.  They  con- 
jured the  people  to  fear  God,  honour  the  king,  and 
'maintain  their  loyalty.  A  vaft  crowd  was  aiTem- 
bled  at  the  Tower,  where  they  were  received  in 
the  fame  manner.  The  very  foldiers  by  whom 
they  were  guarded,  affected  by  the  fpectacle,  kneel- 
cd  before  them,  imploring  their  benediction  and 
Rumb.LXXVI.  R  for- 
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a.  c,  i683.  forgivenefs.     The   prelates  went   immediately  to 
the  Tower-chapel,  to  thank  heaven  for  thofe  afflic- 
tions, which,  for  the  fake  of  religion,  they  were 
thought  worthy  to  endure. 
Bh-th  of  the      On  the  tenth  day  of  June,  the  queen  was  fud- 
wTkl°f     dently  feized  with  labour-pains,  and  delivered  of  a: 
fon,  who  was  baptized  by  the  name  of  James,  and 
declared  prince  of  Wales.     All  the  catholics  and 
friends  of  James  were  tranfported  with  the  moll 
extravagant  joy  at  the  birth  of  this  child ;  while 
great  part  of  the  nation  confoled  themfelves  with 
the  notion  that   it  was   altogether  fuppofititious. 
They  carefully  collected  a  variety  of  circumftances, 
upon  which   this   conjecture   was   founded;  and, 
though  they  were  inconfiftent,  contradictory,  and 
inconclufive,   the  inference  was  fo  agreeable  to  the 
views  and  paflions  of  the  people,  that  it  made  an 
imprefllon  which,  in  all  probability,  will  never  be 
totally  effaced  *.      Certain   it   is,    the    pride   and 
haughty  difpofition  of  James  and  his  queen,  hin- 
dered them  from  taking  fuch  precautions  as  would 
have   prevented,  or  effectually  difproved  this  ca- 
lumny.    Great  rejoicings  were  made  through  the 
whole  kingdom,  and  another  fet  of  addreffes  pre- 
fented,  fome  of  them  replete  with  the  moft  extra- 
vagant adulation. 
The  bifhops      Mean  while  the  feven  bifhops  were  admitted  to 
acquitted,     bail,  and  the  twenty-ninth  day  of  June  was  fixed 
for  their  trial.     They  were  attended  to  Weftmin- 

*  Doctor  Burnet,  who  feems  to  have  was   no  child    at   all   in  the  room  5 

been  at  uncommon  pains  to  eAabli/h  fifthly,  that  the  queen  actually  bore 

this  belief,   and  to  have  confulted  all  a  child,  but  it  died  that  fame  day  ;. 

the  whig  nurfes  in  England  upon  the  fifthly,  that  the  fuppofititious  child 

fubje£t,  firfl:  pretends     to  demonftrate  had  not  the  fits  ;   feventhly,  that  it 

that  the  queen  was   not  with    child;  had  the  fit?,  of  which  it  died  at  Rich- 

fecondly,  that  fhe  was  w:th  child,  but  mond  :   therefore  the  chevalier  Di  St. 

raifcarried  ;  thirdly,  '.hat  a  child  was  George  muft  be  the  fruit  of  fcur  dif- 

brought  into  the  queen's  aparment  in  fcrent  impoftures. 
a  warming-pan  3  fourt.ilv,  that  there 

Iter- 
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fter-hall  by  nine  and  twenty  peers,  a  great  number  A-  c-  l6*s- 
of  gen  tie  men,  and  an  imfnenfe  croud  of  people. 
This  caufe  was  looked  upon  as  a  crifis  that  would 
produce  either  national  flavery  or  freedom  -,  and 
therefore  it  was  heard  with  the  mod  eager  atten- 
tion.    The  difpute  was  learnedly  managed  by  the 
lawyers  on  both  fides.     Halloway  and  Powel,  two 
of  the  judges,  declared  themfelves  in  favour  of  the 
bifhops.       The  jury  withdrew   into   a  chamber, 
where  they  pafTed  the  whole  night ;  but  next  morn- 
ing they  returned  to  the  court,  and  pronounced  the 
bifhops  "  not  guilty."     Weftminfter-hall  inftantly 
rung  with  loud  acclamations,  which  were  commu- 
nicated through  the  whole  extent  of  Weftminfcer 
and  London.      They  even  reached  the  camp  at 
Hounflow,  while  the  king  was  at  dinner  in  lord 
Feverfham's  tent.     This  nobleman   went  out  to 
karn  the  noife  of  thofe  fhouts ;  and,  when  he  re- 
turned, he  told  the  king  it  was  nothing  but  the  joy 
expreiled   by  the  foldiers  at  the  acquittal  of  the 
bifhops.     "  Call  you  that  nothing  !   (faid  the  king) 
<c  but  lb  much  the  worfe  for  them."     He  forth- 
with returned  to  Whitehall,  and  publifhed  a  pro- 
clamation, forbidding  the  populace  to  aflfemble  in 
the  flreets :   but,  notwithstanding  this  prohibition, 
the  w.hole  city  was  lighted  up  by  bonfires  and  illu- 
minations.     The  fame  rejoicings  were  made  in  all 
the  principal  towns  of  England,  to  the  unlpeakable 
mortification   of  James,  who  threatened  to  deliver 
up  the  bifhops  to  the  ecclefiaflical  court ;  and,  as  a 
mark  of  his  indignation,  deprived  Halloway  and 
Powel  of  their  offices. 

This  unhappy  prince,  perceiving  the  difpofition  TI.e,r_. 
of  his  people  was  very  unfavourable  to  his  defigns,  and  navy 
determined  to  force  them  into  a  compliance  with  tw/^ 
his  will,  provided  he  could  depend  upon  the  attach-  frres. 
ment  of  the  army.      He  thought  if  one  regiment 
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a.  c.  168S.  would  promile  implicit  obedience,  their  example 
would  be  followed  by  the  reft  of  the  forces-.     In 
this  hope,   he  ordered  one  of  the  regiments  to  be 
drawn  up  in  his  prefence  -,  and  the  major,  by  his 
command,  defired  all  thole  that  would  not  contri- 
bute to  the  repeal  of  the  teft  and  penal  laws,  to  lay 
down  their  mufquets.     He  was  equally  furprifed 
and  chagrined  to  lee  the  whole  battalion  ground 
their  arms,  except  two  officers,  and  a  very  few  fol- 
diers, who  were  Roman   catholics.      After  fome 
paufe,  he  commanded  them  to  take  up  their  arms, 
telling  them,  that  for  the  future  he  would  not  do 
them  the   honour  to  afk  their  advice.     His  next 
fcheme  was  to  dilmifs  the  greater  part  of  the  pro- 
teftant  officers   and  foldiers,   and  fill  their  places 
with  catholics.     He  began  by  new-modelling  the 
regiment  commanded  by  his  own  natural  fon  the 
duke  of  Berwick.     Five  Irifh  foldiers  were  enlifted 
in  every  company.     The  national  prejudice  againft 
the  natives  of  that  kingdom  had  been  very  keen 
fince  the  maffacre  of  the  proteftants  -,  and  now  it 
was  inflamed  by  the  fears  of  popery,  aggravated  in 
ballads  and   pamphlets,  which  had   a  wonderful 
e fifed:  upon  the  common  people.     Beaumont  the 
lieutenant-colonel  of  the   regiment,    and  feveral 
captains,  refufed    to   admit  lrilli  recruits.     They 
were  immediately  tried  for  mutiny  by  a  council  of 
war,  and  difmifTed   from  the  iervice.     The  navy 
was  not  more  complying  than  the  army.     Admiral 
Strickland  having  ordered  mais  to  be  celebrated  on 
board  of  his  fhip,  luch  a  tumult  enfued  among  the 
lailors,   that  he  could  hardly  hinder  them  from 
throwing  the  priefts  into  the  lea. 

The  king's  obftinacy  and  perieverance  feemed 
to  increafe  in  proportion  to  the  people's  oppofition. 
His  queen  and  his  prieiis  continually  ftimulated 
him  with  intreaties  and  exhortations  to  proceed  in 

the 
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the  execution  of  his  project;  and  he  was  encou- A-c- ,CS8* 
raged  by  the  fervile  fubmiflions  of  ibme  proteftant 
divines.     The  bifhops  of  Durham,  Rochefter,  and  Servile  adu- 
Chefter,  ftill  approved  of  all  his  meafures.     The  ^^ 
clergy  of  Cheftiire  prefented  an  abject  addrefs,  con- 
demning the  conduct  of  the  leven  prelates  who  had 
fcruplect  to  publifh  the  declaration.     The  bifhop 
of  Durham  fufpended  thirty  minifters  of  his  diocefe 
who  refufed    to  read  it;  and    the    inhabitants  of 
Carlifle  declared  they  would  concur  with  his  majefty 
in  repealing  the  teft  and  penal  laws.     James,  far 
from  altering  his   conduct,   ifTued  orders  for  pro- 
fecuting  all  thole   clergymen  who  had  forbore  to 
read  his  declaration.     He  lent  a  mandate  to  his  new 
fellows  of  Magdalen-college  at  Oxford,    to  elect 
for  their  prefident  one  Gilford,  a  doctor  of  the  Sor- 
bonne,  whom  he  likewife  nominated  to  the  fee  of 
Oxford,  in  the  room  of  Parker,  lately  deceaied. 
Sprat  bifhop  of  Rochefter,  and  member  of  the 
ecckfiaftical  court,  feeing  the  king  proceeding  with 
fuch  a  career  in  the  road  to  ruin,  refolved  to  con- 
sult his  own  iafety  in  time,  and  withdrew  himfelf 
from  the  commiffion,  on  pretence  that  his  confei- 
ence  would  not  permit  him  to  profecute  thofe  who 
had  refufed  to  read  the  declaration. 

Every  individual,  whether  whig  or  tory,  who  view,  nf 
knew  the  value  of  liberty,  and  was  attached  to  the  t!;e  ?::nce 

'„,-,.,-.,         t«     «  i    •     1       r  1  •    1  of  Orange. 

eftablifhed  religion,  now  plainly  law,  that  without 
an  immediate  and  vigorous  oppoiition  to  the  mea- 
iures  of  the  king,  the  nation  would  be  reduced 
to  the  moft  abject  flate  of  ipiritual  and  temporal 
fubjection.  The  principal  perlbns  of  both  parties 
began  to  reflect  with  remorfe  upon  the  mutual  ani- 
moiity  which  had  weakened  the  common  intereit : 
they  perceived  the  neceffity  of  having  recourfe  to 
foreign  aid  :  and  they  looked  upon  the  prince  of 
Orange  as  their  natural  ally  and  protector.     Asa 
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a.c.  168S.  previous  flep  towards  an  application  to  this  auxili- 
ary, they  faw  it  would  be  neceflary  to  compromife 
all  their  domeitic  difputes.      Some  moderate  men 
of  each  faction  exerted  their   endeavours  for  this 
purpofe.     Their  efforts  were  crowned  with  fuccefs. 
The  whigs  and  tories,  united  by  the  common  ties 
of  religion  and  liberty,  agreed  in  private  to  lay 
afide  all  contention,  and  join  heartily  in  oppofing 
the  arbitrary  defigns  of  their  mifguided  fovereign. 
The  prince  of  Orange  was  no  ftranger  to  the  mur- 
murs of  the  Englifh.     He  had  fent  over  Dykvelt 
as  an  envoy,  on  pretence  of  remonftrating  to  James 
on  his  conduct.     But  he  had  given  him  fecret  in- 
itructions  to  treat  with  the  chiefs  of  the  malcon- 
tents.     This  agent  executed  his  commifiion  with 
equal  fecrecy  and  fuccefs.     He  aiTured  the  church- 
party  of  the  prince's  particular  favour  and  regard. 
He  exhorted  the  diilenters  to  beware  of  the  king's 
carciTes,  which  could  not  poflibly  be  fincere  ;  and 
hope  for  a  toleration  from  a  proteilant  parliament. 
They  were  fatisfied  by  the  folidity  of  his  arguments, 
and  profeffed  the  moit  perfect  attachment  to  the 
itadtholder,  in  whom  all  their  hopes  were  centered. 
The  proteilant  princes  of  the  empire  had  formed  a 
feparate  league  at  Magdeburg,  for  the  defence  of 
.their  religion  ;  and  fome  towns  in  Holland,  which 
had  been  influenced  by  French  councils,    being 
alarmed  and  incenfed  at   the    perfecution  of  the 
huguenots  in  France,  dropped  all  their  connections 
with  the  court  of  Lewis,  and  repofed  an  intire  con- 
fidence in  the  itadtholder.     By  this  acceiTion  of  in- 
fluence, he  was  enabled  to  form  a  league  at  Augf- 
burg,  in  which  all  the  princes  of  the  empire  united 
againfl  the    ambitious  defigns  of  the  French  mo- 
narch.    Spain,  Holland,  and   Savoy,  acceded  to 
this  alliance, 

While 
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While  James  fat  upon  the  Englifh  throne,  the  A*c- l6ss- 
prince  faw  no  proipedt  of  engaging  this  kingdom  His  ron-e. 
in  the  general  affociation.     The  iucceflion  of  the  ^a  The 
princefs  was  defeated  by  the  birth  of  the  prince  of  malcontents 
Wales  ;  and  therefore  he  would  not  (light  an  invi-  inEnslan<J- 
tation   that  fo  agreeably  flattered   his  intereft  and 
ambition.     Admiral  Herbert,  who  was  very  popu- 
lar among  the  feamen,  refigned  his  commiffion  in 
difguft,  and  retired  to  the  Hague,  where  he  affured 
the  prince  of  a  general  difarfection  in  the  navy. 
This  affurance  was  confirmed  by  Admiral  RurTel, 
who,    pafTing   and    repairing  frequently*  between 
England  and  Holland,  ferved  as  a  canal  of  commu- 
nication between  the  prince  and  the  Englifh  pro- 
teftants.     Henry  Sidney,   brother  to  Algernoon, 
went  over  to  the  Hague,  under  the  pretext  of  go- 
ing to  Spa  for  his  health,  and  had  frequent  con- 
ferences with  the  ftadthoider.     Lord  Dunblaine, 
fon  to  the  earl  of  Danby,  made  feveral  voyages  to 
Holland,  in  a  frigate  of  his  own,  and  conveyed  not 
only  aiTurances  from  a  great  number  o'f  noblemen 
and  perfons  of  diftin&ion,  but  likewife  confiderable 
fums  of  money  to  the  prince  of  Orange.     Zuylef- 
tein,  whom  the  prince  had  fent  over  to  England 
with  compliments  of  congratulation  on  the  birth 
of  the  prince  of  Wales,  carried  back  a  formal  in- 
vitation from  the  Englifh  nobility.     The  bifhop  of 
London,   the  duke  of  Norfolk,    the   Marquis  of 
Hallifax,  the  earls  ofDorfet,  Devonfhire,  Notting- 
ham, and  Danby,  the  lords  Lovelace,  Delamere, 
Paulet,   Eland  •,  many  gentlemen  of  intereft,  and 
a  great  number  of  iubftantial  citizens,  joined  in  the 
application  to  the  prince,  intreating  him  to  affift 
them  in   the   recovery  of  their  liberties,  and  pro- 
mifing  to  fupport  his  endeavours  with  their  lives 
and  fortunes.      The  ear]  of  Shrewfbury,  a  very  po- 
pular nobleman,  who  had  renounced  the  Romifh 
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a.c  1688.  religion  in  which  he  was  educated,  and  reiigned 
his  regiment,  mortgaged  his  eftate  for  forty  thou- 
fand  pounds,  which  he  offered,  together  with  his 
own  perional  iervice,  to  the  prince  of  Orange. 
Lord  Wharton,  though  overwhelmed  with  age  and 
infirmities,  vifited  the  prince  on  the  fame  errand. 
Lord  Mordannt  refided  at  the  Hague,  and  pro- 
moted  the  enterprife  with  all  his  power.  Even 
Sunderland,  the  favourite  minifler  of  James,  is  faid 
to  have  correfponded  with  the  prince,  and  betray- 
ed his  infatuated  mailer. 
JVp^ko"  So  many  concurring  motives  could  not  fail  to 
pedition.  influence  the  conduct  of  the  prince,  who  undertook 
the  expedition,  arid  began  to  make  preparations 
for  it  with  equal  prudence  and  difpatch.  The 
competition  between  prince  Clement  of  Bavaria, 
and  the  cardinal  of  Furftenberg,  for  the  arch- 
bifhopric  of  Cologne,  furnifhed  the  States-general 
with  a  pretence  for  afTembling  an  army  in  the 
neighbourhood  of  Nimeguen.  The  prince  mana- 
ged his  intrigues  in  fuch  a  manner,  that  three  of 
four  members  devoted  to  his  intereft,  were  intrud- 
ed with  the  direction  of  the  affairs  then  in  agita- 
tion. Orders  were  given  to  prepare  a  formidable 
fleet,  and  augment  the  army,  as  a  war  with  France 
feemed  inevitable.  The  prince  had  an  interview 
at  Minden  in  Weftphalia  with  the  electors  of 
Saxony  and  Brandenburg,  the  princes  of  Lunen- 
burg, and  the  landgrave  of  Heffe-CafTel.  To 
them  he  communicated  his  fcheme,  which  was  of 
fuch  confequence  to  the  general  intereft  of  religion 
and  liberty  5  and  they  engaged  to  defend  Holland 
from  the  attacks  of  France,  during  the  prince's 
expedition  to  England.  A  fleet  of  fifty  large  mips 
of  war  was  equipped,  with  as  many  veflfels  as  would 
Jerve  for  the  tranfportation  of  twelve  thoufand  land- 
forces.  Thefe  were  freighted  on  different  pre- 
tence: 
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fences  by  the  merchants  of  Amfterdam,  Rotterdam,  A-  c  ,6SS- 
and  other  maritime  places :  they  were  diftributecl 
among  different  ports,  where  the  troops  were  or- 
dered to  embark,  and  the  rendezvous  were  fixed  in 
the  road  of  Goree,  where  the  navy  waited  for  their 
junction.  The  prince's  correfpondents  in  Eng- 
land agreed  to  difperfe  themielves  into  different 
parts  of  the  country,  on  the  firft  news  of  his  land- 
ing, in  order  to  excite  infurrections  againft  the  go- 
vernment, and  raife  troops  for  his  fervice  ♦,  and  he 
never  doubted  of  being  immmediately  joined  by 
fuch  a  number,  as  would  enable  him  to  make 
head  againft  the  king's  army. 

Notwithstanding  all   his  fecrecy  and  difcretion,  jan.es  -18 
theFrench  and  Englifb  ministers  at  the  Hague  took  alarmed, 
the  alarm  at  thole  preparations,  and  communicated 
their  iuipicions  to  James,  who  thought  they  had 
refined  too  much  in  their  conjectures.     He  per- 
iuaded  himfelf  that  the  intelligence  his  envoy  pre- 
tended to  have  received,  was  no  oth^r  than  a  ru- 
mour fpread  by  his  enemies,  to  divert  him  from  the 
profecution  of  his  defigns.  Neverthelefs,he  thought 
proper  to  flatter  his  people  with  the  promife  of  a 
new  parliament,  and  gave  orders  to  the  chancellor 
to  ifiue  writs  for  elections,   on  the  fifth  day  of  Sep- 
tember :  but,   as  thefe  writs  were  not  expedited, 
in  all  probability  he  had  no  other  defign  but  that 
of  amufing  his  subjects.     At  this  period,  Bonre-Herejefl* 
pos  arrived  as  ambaifador  from  France,  with  offers  tli^'rofters^ 
from  Lewis,   to  affift  the  king  with   a   fleet  and  the  French 
army  of  thirty  thouiand  men  againft  all  invaders :      g" 
but  this  was  declined  by  the  advice  of  Sunderland. 
He  reprefented    to   James,     that  by   introducing 
French  forces  into  the  kingdom,  on  the  eve  of  a 
new  parliament,   he  would  entirely  lofe  the  hearts 
of  all  his  subjects  ;  and  run  the  rifk  of  feeing  his 
kingdom  conquered  by  his  auxiliaries,   It  was  fup- 

pofed, 
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a.  c.  1688.  pofed,  however,  that  by  means  of  this  minifter,  a 
new  alliance  was  concluded  between  the  kings  of 
France  and  England.  Mean  while,  James  order- 
ed his  ambaflador  in  Holland  to  prefent  a  memo- 
rial to  the  States,  defiring  to  know  the  deftination 
of  their  extraordinary  armament.  He  received  an 
anfwer,  importing,  that  they  only  imitated  the  ex- 
ample of  the  king  of  England,  who  had  lately 
equipped  a  powerful  fleet,  and  aflfembled  a  nu- 
merous army,  without  explaining  his  intentions ; 
and  they,  in  their  turn,  defired  to  know  the  nature 
of  the  alliance  which  he  had  concluded  with  the 
French  monarch.  This  anfwer  in  fome  meafure 
av/aked  the  fufpicion  of  James,  who  ordered  the 
towns  of  Port  (mouth  and  Hull,  the  two  keys 
of  England,  to  be  put  in  a  poflure  of  defence,  and 
bellowed  the  governments  of  thofe  places  upon 
two  Roman  catholics  :  but  he  took  no  further  pre- 
cautions againft  the  impending  danger,  and  could 
not  believe  the  prince  of  Orange  would  hazard  a 
defcent. 

The  court  of  France,  at  the  requeft  of  Skelton 
the  Englifh  minifter,  who  acted  on  this  occafion 
without  orders,  fent  directions  to  .  the  count 
D'AvauX,  their  envoy  at  the  Hague,  to  declare,  in 
a  memorial  to  the  ftates,  that  the  intimate  friend- 
fhip  and  alliance  fubfifting  between  the  king?  of 
France  and  England  would  oblige  his  mafter,  not 
only  to  affift  the  Englifh  monarch,  mould  he  be 
attacked,  but  alfo  to  look  upon  the  firft  a£t.  of  hof- 
tility  againft  England,  as  a  manifeft  violation  of 
the  peace,  and  a  formal  defign  to  break  with 
France.  The  States  returned  an  ambiguous  an- 
fwer, and  demanded  of  the  Englifh  ambaflador  an 
explanation  of  the  laft  alliance  between  France  and 
England.  They  made  the  lame  demand  of  the 
Englifh  miniftry,  by  the  mouth  of  Van  Citters  their 

envoy 
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envoy  at  London.  James,  with  the  concurrence  a. c.  ,683. 
of  his  council,  difowned  the  memorial  of  D'Avaux  -, 
and  Skelton  being  immediately  recalled  from 
France,  was  committed  to  the  Tower  for  his  pre- 
fu motion.  Sunderland  ftill  argued,  that  the  be- 
lief of  fuch  a  connection  with  Lewis  would  ruin 
the  king  in  the  opinion  of  his  fubjects.  This  ad- 
vice fome  writers  impute  to  treachery.  On  the 
twenty-firft  day  of  September,  the  king  ifTued  a 
proclamation,  declaring  his  defign  was  to  procure 
an  entire  liberty  of  confcience  to  all  his  fubjects; 
to  maintain  the  Englifh  church,  by  confirming 
the  acts  of  uniformity,  without  any  other  altera- 
tion than  that  of  repealing  the  penal  laws  enacted 
again  ft  thole  who  were  not  promoted  to  ecclefia- 
ftical  benefices.  He  likewife  exprefted  his  readi- 
nefs  to  confent  to  a  law  that  mould  exclude  Roman 
catholics  from  feats  in  the  houle  of  commons. 
This  proclamation,  which  was  not  only  ambiguous, 
but  alfo  felf-contradictory,  made  no  favourable  im- 
preffion  upon  the  people,  who  expected  redrefs  of 
their  grievances  from  the  prince  of  Orange  alone. 
The  king  of  France  had  by  this  time  fent  a  nume- 
rous army  into  the  empire,  under  the  command  of 
the  dauphin  ;  and  Philipfburg  was  inverted.  Baril- 
lon,  the  French  envoy  at  London,  advifed  the 
king  of  England  to  defire  his  matter  to  abandon 
the  liege,  and  fend  his  forces  to  the  frontiers  of 
Holland  -,  a  motion  that  in  all  likelihood  would  pre- 
vent  the  expedition  againft  England  ;  but  this  ad- 
vice was  not  taken.  Sunderland  ftill  objected  the 
jealoufy  of  the  fubjects,  as  the  friends  of  the  prince 
of  Orange  had  circulated  a  report,  that  the  Dutch 
armament  was  deftined  to  prevent  the  French  from 
landing  in  England. 

James  being  now  convinced  of  the  prince's  de- 
fign, ordered  the  navy  to  be  manned  and  prepared 
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a.  c.  isss.for  fea-,  fet  on  foot  new  levies,  and  fent  for  fome 
regiments   from  Ireland ;    appointed   the  earl  of 
Feverfham    general  of  his  land-forces,  and  con- 
ferred the  command  of  the  navy  upon  the  earl  of 
Dartmouth.     He   directed  the  marquis  of  Albe- 
ville  his  minifler  at  the  Hague,  to  aflure  the  States, 
that  there  was  no  private  treaty  fubfifting  between 
him  and  the  French  monarch  \  and  to  declare  his 
readinefs  to  concur  with  them  in  taking  meafures 
for  maintaining  the  peace  of  Nimeguen.     They 
paid  no  regard  to  this  memorial.    On  the  contrary, 
the  penfionary  frankly  owned  to  the  marquis,  that 
the  prince  of  Orange,  in  confequence  of  an  invita- 
tion from  the  Englifh  nobility,  was  refolved  o  aflift 
them  in    re-eftabliining  the  ancient  conftitution, 
which  the  king  had  entirely  altered  fince  his  ac- 
ceflion.      When  the  minifler  communicated   this 
information  to  the  king,  adding,  that  the  Hague 
was  filled  with  Englifri  fubje&s,  waiting  to  embark 
in  the  prince's  expedition,   he  and  his  whole  coun- 
cil were  overwhelmed  with  conflernation  :  they  no 
longer  doubted  that  the  invader  would  be  iupport- 
ed  by  the  majority  of  the  kingdom  ;  and  being  in- 
capable of  diftinguifhing  between  their  friends  and 
Se  !avke$  enemies,   they  knew  not  whom  to  truft.     In  this 
of  the        emergency,  James  affembled  the  bifhops  of  Win- 
kiihops-      chefter,  Cheiter,    Rochefter,  Peterborough,    Ely, 
Bath  and  Wells,  and  defired  their  advice  and   af- 
fiflance.     They  obtained  leave  to  go  and  coniult 
with  the  archbifhop  of  Canterbury,   who  was  in- 
diipoled  ;  and  promifed  to  deliver  their  fentiments 
in  writing.     Mean  v/hile  the  king  publifhed  a  pro- 
clamation,  informing  the  fubjects  of  a  purpofed 
invafion  ;  exhorting  them  to  lay  afidc  their  animo- 
fities,  and  ioin  with  him  ao-ainlt  the  common  ene- 
my,  whole  intention  was  to  enflave  them  •,  afTuring 
them  he  would  venture  his  life  once  more  in  their 
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defence  -,  and  giving  them  to  underftand,  that  he  a.  c.  i6ss. 
could  not  conveniently  affemble  the  new  parlia- 
ment, until  this  ftorm  mould  be  overblown.  In 
order  to  conciliate  the  affection  of  his  people,  he 
ordered  the  bifhop  of  London  to  be  re-eflablifhed 
in  his  epifcopal  functions  :  he  appointed  a  new 
mayor  for  the  city  of  London,  becauie  Eyles  the 
anabaptifl  was  not  agreeable  to  the  citizens  who 
were  members  of  the  Englifh  church.  He  allured 
the  magiftrates  that  he  would  reflore  their  ancient 
charter  ;  and  he  publifhed  a  general  amnefty,  with 
fome  exceptions. 

On  the  third  day  of  October,  the  archbifnop  of  He  takes 
Canterbury,  accompanied  by  eight  prelates  whom  ^J"teh^! 
James  had  confulted,   was  admitted  to  an  audience  tisfa&ion  of 
at  Whitehall,  and  prefented  the  king  with  the  re- the  pe°rle* 
fult  of  their  deliberation,  in  ten  articles  of  advice. 
They  counielled  his  majefty  to  put  the  government 
of  the  different  counties  into  the  hands  of  perfons 
diflinguifhed  by  their    birth,    and  qualified  by  the 
laws  of  the  land:     To  abolifh   the  ecclefiaftical 
court :  To  recal  all  the  difpenfations,   by  virtue  of 
which  difqualified  perfons  had  been  admitted  into 
civil  and  ecclefiaftical  employments  :  To  revoke 
all  the  licences  by  which  catholics  were  permitted 
to  open  public  fchools  :  To  defift  from  all  preten- 
fion  to  a  difpenfing  power,  or  refer  it  entirely  to  the 
decilion  of  parliament :  To  forbid  the  four  apofto- 
lic  vicars  to  continue    invading  the  ecclefiaftical 
jurifdiction,  which  belonged  to  the  bifhops  of  the 
Englifh  church  :  To  fill  up  the  vacant  bifhoprics 
and  benefices  with  men  of  learning  and  piety  :   To 
reflore  the  charters  which  had  been  taken  from  cor- 
porations :   To  affemble   a   free   parliament ;  and 
allow  the  bifhops  to  offer  fuch  reaibns  as  might  in- 
duce him  to  be  reconciled  to  the  Englifh  church, 
in  which  he  had  been  born  and  educated.  Though 
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a.  c.  1688.  thefe  advices  muft  have  been  very  unpalatable  to 
the  king,  as  containing  fevere  reproaches  upon  his 
paft  government,  ht  affected  to  take  them  in  good 
part,  and  even  complied  with  them  in  feveral  arti- 
cles. He  fuppreifed  the  ecclefiaftical  court :  re- 
ftored  the  old  charter  to  the  city  of  London.  The 
lieutenants  of  the  counties  were  enjoined  to  correct 
allabufes  which  had  injured  the  corporations.  The 
bifhop  of  Winchefter,  as  vifitor  of  Magdalen- col- 
lege at  Oxford,  was  authorized  to  re-eftablifn  it  in 
poffeffion  of  all  its  rights  and  privileges.  All  cor- 
porations were  reftored  to  the  enjoyment  of  their 
antient  immunities.  Several  governors  were  chang- 
ed :  catholic  juftices  and  magiftrates  were  deprived 
of  their  offices,  which  the  king  now  beftowed  upon 
proteftants ;  fo  that  in  a  few  days  the  great  work, 
in  which  the  king  had  laboured  ib  affiduouily,  was 
entirely  undone.  Thefe  hafly  fteps  towards  a  re- 
formation, though  fuppofed  to  be  the  effect  of  fear, 
began  to  make  fome  lmpreffion  upon  the  minds  of 
the  people,  when  he  received  intelligence  that  the 
Dutch  fleet  was  difperfed  and  difabled  by  a  tem- 
ped. He  forthwith  recalled  the  bifhop  of  Win- 
chefter from  Oxford,  after  that  prelate  had  fum- 
moned  the  fellows  of  Magdalen-college-,  and 
feemed  inclined  to  retract  all  the  fteps  he  had  taken 
for  the  fatisfaction  of  his  fubjects  :  yet,  hearing  the 
news  he  had  received  was  falie,  he  commanded  the 
bifhop  to  proceed,  and  the  fellows  of  the  college 
were  re-eftabliihed  ;  but,  by  his  conduct  in  this 
affair,  he  brought  his  fincerity  into  queftion. 
Proves  the  As  he  dreaded  the  violence  of  the  populace,  he 
birth  of  his  ordered  all  the  R0mi(h  chapels  in  London  and 

Weftminlter  to  be  fhut  up  ;  and  the  priefts  of  that 
communion,  forefeeing  the  approaching  ftorm,  be- 
gan to  difappear.  A  body  of  troops  from  Ireland 
landed  at  Chefter,  and  three  thouiand  men  from 
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Scotland  arrived  at  Carlifle.  Orders  were  ifilied  to  A-c-  x68&- 
raife  ten  new  regiments,  and  arm  the  militia  •,  and 
a  proclamation  was  publifhed,  commanding  the 
fubjects  to  remove  their  cattle  to  the  diftance  of 
twenty  miles  from  the  place  where  the  defcent 
mould  be  made.  A  writing  being  publifhed  in 
Holland,  infinuating  that  the  birth  of  the  prince 
of  Wales  was  an  impofture,  the  king  afTembled  a 
council  extraordinary,  to  which  he  invited  the 
queen  dowager,  with  all  the  lords  fpiritual  and  tem- 
poral then  in  London,  the  lord  mayor  and  alder- 
men, and  the  judges.  He  told  them  his  enemies 
had  pretended  to  doubt  the  birth  of  the  prince  of 
Wales  ;  and  therefore  he  had  taken  this  opportu- 
nity to  examine  the  affair  in  their  prefence,  that  he 
might  clear  himfelf  from  all  fufpicion  of  having 
praclifed  fuch  a  vile  impofture.  Forty  witnefTes 
were  produced  •,  and,  as  far  as  the  nature  of  the 
cafe  would  permit,  afcertained  the  queen's  deli-^ 
very,  to  the  fatisfa&ion  of  every  unprejudiced 
hearer.:  but  great  part  of  the  nation  were  incapa- 
ble of  conviction  ;  and  this  proof  ferved  only  to 
rivit  their  fufpicion,  or  confirm  their  notions  of 
the  impofture.  The  depofitions  were  recorded  in 
chancery,  printed,  pubiifned,  and  difperfed  through 
the  kingdom.  Many  people  concluded  that  there 
mint  have  been  fomething  very  weak  and  defec- 
tive in  a  caufe  that  required  fuch  extraordinary 
fupport,  not  confidering  that  their  own  prejudices 
had  obliged  the  king  to  have  recourfe  to  fuch  an 
extraordinary  inveftigation.  In  October  the  earl 
of  Sunderland  was  difmilTed  from  his  two  employ- 
ments of  fecretary  of  ftate  and  prefxdent  of  the 
council.  He  was  difagreeable  to  the  king's  catho- 
lic counfellors ;  and  fufpecTed,  nay  even  openly 
accufed,  of  correfponding  with  the  enemy  :  in  the 
fequel  he  publifhed  an  apology  tor  his  conduct. 

During 
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a.c.  16  During  thefe  tranfactions,  the  prince  of  Orange 

Mar,:<>  io  was  employed  in  drawing  up  a  manifefto,  explain 
pubiiihcd  [ng  the  motives  by  which  he  was  actuated,  and  the 
pnnccof  purport  of  his  expedition.  He  enumerated  the 
OranSe.  grievances  of  the  Englifh  nation  :  recapitulated  the 
fruitlefs  attempts  which  had  been  made  for  pro- 
curing redrefs  in  the  ufual  way  of  petition  and  re- 
monftrance  :  mentioned  the  cireumftance  of  the 
fuppofed  impofture  in  the  birth  of  the  prince  of 
Wales  :  profefled  his  own  regard  and  that  of  the 
princefs  for  the  Englifh  nation,  to  the  relief  of 
which  he  had  been  invited  by  a  great  number  of 
lords  fpiritual  and  temporal,  gentlemen,  and  other 
perfons  of  all  conditions.  He  avowed  his  intention 
of  vifiting  England  with  a  body  of  forces  fufficient 
to  fecure  him  from  the  attempts  of  thole  who 
might  endeavour  to  thwart  his  meafures.  He  de- 
clared his  defign  was  to  convoke  a  free  parliament, 
to  which  he  would  refer  the  fettlement  of  the  na- 
tion -,  and  the  fame  promife  he  made  with  refpecl: 
to  Scotland  and  Ireland.  This  declaration  was  al- 
ready printed,  in  order  to  be  diftributed  among  the 
Englifh  people,  when  he  received  information  that 
the  king  had  red  re  fled  fome  of  the  grievances  of 
which  he  complained,  and  taxed  him  with  a  defign 
to  conquer  England.  He  therefore  made  an  ad- 
dition to  his  manifefto,  importing,  that  the  forces 
he  intended  to  tranfport  could  not  be  fuppofed 
furRcient  for  the  conqueft  of  England  -,  nor  could 
the  Englifh  noblemen  and  gentlemen  engaged  in 
his  undertaking,  be  fuppofed  capable  of  contri- 
buting to  the  fubjection  of  their  country  :  that  the 
late  redrefs  of  fome  grievances,  though  a  plain  ac- 
knowledgment of  oppreffion,  was  but  a  temporary 
expedient  to  cajole  the  people,  wl>o  could  have  no 
fecurity  for  their  rights  and  privileges,  but  in  the 
acts  of  a  free  parliament,  which  he  promiled  to  ai- 
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femble  in  their  behalf.  The  States-general,  at  the  A  C.  »ew. 
fame  time,  published  the  reafons  which  had  in- 
duced them  to  lend  their  mips  and  forces  to  the 
prince  of  Orange  ;  namely,  the  invitation  which 
the  prince  had  received  from  the  nobility  and  clergy 
of  England,  and  the  apprehenfiori  that  king  James, 
after  lie  fhould  have  made  himfelf  abfolute  in  his 
own  kingdom,  would  join  the  French  monarch  in 
deflroying  the  proteilan.t  religion,  and  extermina- 
ting the  people  of  the  United  Provinces. 

The  prince  of  Orange,  having   taken  leave  of  rhepnaca 
the  States,  embarked  on  the  nineteenth  day  of  Oc- c 
tober  with  the  earls  of  Shrewfbury  and  Maccle    .-'"  to  put- 
field,  the  lords  Mordaunt,  Wiltfhire,  Paulet,  hlan,  jj-;-; '°y 
and  Dunblaine ;    admiral    Herbert,    Mr.    Sidney,  weather. 
Mr.  RuiTel,  Doctor  Burnet,   and  many  other  Eng- 
lish fubjecls.     He  was  alio  attended  by  the  count 
de  Schomberg  and  his  ion,  with  about  three  hun- 
dred French  officers  of  the  reformed  religion.    I  lis 
fleet  confided  of  fifty  fail  of  the  line,   twenty  fri- 
gates,  as  many  firefhips,  and  about  four  hundred 
tranfports,  on  board  of  which  twelve  or  thirteen 
thouland  foldiers  were  embarked.     Admiral  Her- 
bert led   the   van  •,    the  rear   was   conducted  by 
Evertzen,   and  the  prince  commanded  in  the  cen* 
tre,  with  a  flag  difplaying  his  own  arms,  circum- 
fcribed,  "  The  proteitant  religion,  and  the  liber- 
"  ties    of  England."     Underneath,    "  Je   main- 
"  tiendrai,"  the  device  that  diftinguimed  the  houfe 
of  Naffau.     The  fleet  had  failed  but  a  few  leagues 
when  the  wind  fuddenly  fhifted  to  the  weft,  and 
blew  a  violent  ftorm,  which  iaited  two  whole  days, 
and  fcattered  the  fhips  in  fuch  a  manner,  that  a 
whole  week  elapfed  before  they  could  re-aiTemble 
at  their  rendezvous.    They  had  fuftained  very  little 
damage:    the  States,    however,    magnified   their 
lofs  in  the  gazettes,  and  declared  that  the  prince 
Nu  76.  S  would 
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a.c.  i6£8.  would  be  obliged  to  poftpone  his  expedition  to  the 

fpring. 
james  an-        This  artful   infinuation  had  the  defired  effect : 
p*nceve     James   believed   their  fleet  was  actually  difabled  ; 
mani/efto.    and,  on  that  fuppofition,  recalled  fome  of  the  con- 
ceflions   he  had   made  for  the   fatisfaction  of  his 
people.     When  he  underflood  that  the  prince,  in 
his  manifefto,  declared,   he  was  invited  by  a  great 
number  of  lords  fpiritual  and  temporal,  hefummon- 
ed  the  archbifhop  of  Canterbury  and  three  or  four 
other  prelates  into  his  prefence,  and  infilled  upon 
their  figning  a  declaration  to  difprove  the  prince's 
atfertion.     They  allured  him  of  their  fidelity  in  ge- 
neral terms,   but  defired  to  be  excufed  from  an- 
fwering  a  writing  which  did  not  concern  them  in 
particular.     The  king  was  incenfed  at  their  refufal, 
and  difmiffed  them  with  marks  of  the  moft  violent 
indignation.     Then  he  publifhed  an  anfwer  to  the 
prince's    manifefto,    in  which  he  endeavoured  to 
juftify  his  own  conduct,  and  blacken  the  character 
of  the  ftadtholder.     At  this  period  two  printed  let- 
ters were  diftributed  through  England  -,  one   ad- 
drelfed  to    the   Englifh  army  by   the   prince  of 
Orange,    and  the  other  directed  by  admiral  Her- 
bert to  the  failors,  by  whom  he  was  greatly  beloved. 
Thefe  papers  contained  reafons  and  exhortations, 
difluading  them  from  acting  as  the  inftruments  of 
tyranny  againft  the  religion  and  liberties  of  their 
country  ;  and  they  produced  a  furprifing  effect. 
hndV'in"       ^he  damage  fuftained  by  the  Dutch  fleet,  being 
England,     in  a  few  days  repaired,  the  prince  re-embarked  on 
the   firft   day  of  November,  and  fleered   to   the 
northward,   intending   to  land   in   the    mouth  of 
the  Humber  ;    but  the  eaflerly  wind  blew  fo  ftrong 
in  the  night,  that  he  changed  his  refolution,   and 
flood  to  the  weflward.     He  failed  down  the  chan- 
nel without  feeing  the  king's  fleet,  which  lay  at  the 
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Gunfleet  to  the  number  of  fixty  mips,  commanded  At  c«  l6S3« 
by  the  earl  of  Dartmouth.     The  prince  now  de- 
termined to  land  at  Torbay  -,  but  in  the  night  of 
the  fourth,  the  pilot  overfhot  the  Start-point,  and 
the  gale  was  fo  frefh  that  it  was  found  impracticable 
to  beat  up  to  windward.  This  accident  would  have 
obliged  the  prince  to  bear  away  for  Falmouth     at 
the  extremity  of  the  ifland,  had  not  the  wind  un- 
expectedly fhifted   to  the   Vvefr,    and    conducted 
them  into  To  bay  •,   while  at  the  fame  time  it  effec- 
tually hindered  the  Englifh  fleet  to  come  down  the 
channel.     On  the  fifth  day  or  November,  the  anni- 
verfary  of  the  gunpowder-piot,  the  prince  difem- 
barked  his   troops  at  the  village  of  Broxholme  in 
Torbay.     The  baggage  and  artillery  were  fent  to 
Topfnam,  the  feapoi  t  of  Exeter,   and  next  day  the 
prince  began  his  rnrrch  for  that  city,  where  how- 
ever he  remained  ten  days,  without    being  joined 
by  any  perfon  of  consideration.  The  king  no  iboner 
received  intelligence  of  his  landing,  than  he  order- 
ed his  troops  to  affemble  on  Salifbury  rlain.     In 
order  to  vilify  the  prince's  power,  he  diftributed 
lifts  of  all  the  regiments  that  compofed  his  little 
army.  Hearing  the  city  of  London,  with  the  coun- 
ties of  Kent  and  York,  intended  to   prefent  ad- 
dreffes,    befeeching  him  to  effect  an  accommoda- 
tion with  the  prince  of  Orange,  he  publicly  declar- 
ed, that  he  would  confider  as  enerrre?    all  thofe 
who  mould  propofe  fuch  an  accommodation.     At 
the  fame  time  he  publifhed  a  declaration,  charging 
the  prince  of  Orange  with  a  defign  to  ufurp   the 
crown  of  England.     Mean   time  the  ftadtholder 
paffed  his   time  very  difagreeably  at  Exeter:    the 
bifhop  had  quitted  the  place  at  his  landing,  and  re- 
paired to  London,  where  the  king  created  him 
archbifhop  of  York.    When  doctor  Burnet  mount- 
ed the  pulpit  at  Exeter,   on  the  Sunday  after  the 
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a.  c.  i$8S.  ponce's  arrival,  in  order  to  read  the  manifefto,  all 
the  canons  and  great  part  of  the  congregation  left 
the  church.     Very  few  Englifnmen  offered  their 
fervices  to  the  itadtholder  •,  and  he  met  with  very 
little   fuccefs  in  railing  three  new  regiments  of  in- 
fantry.    Though   the  people  were   generally  well 
affected  to  his  derign,  the  recent  remembrance  of 
the  cruelties  exercifed  upon  the  partiians  of  Mon- 
mouth,   in   that  country,   deterred  them  from  en- 
gaging  iff  any  other  enterprize  againfl  the  govern- 
ment. 
is  joined  ty      On  the   tenth  day  after  the   prince's  landing, 
Sps  «f dir-  When  he  began  to  deliberate  about  reimbarking,  he, 
tiua-on,     was  joined  by  fome  perfons  of  confequence  •,  among 
thefe  was  Edward  Seymour,  who  propofed  an  affo- 
ciation  for  the  defence  of  the  laws  and  liberties  of 
the  kingdom,  binding  the  iubferibers  to  (land  by 
the  prince  of  Orange,  and  by  one  another,   until, 
'by  means  of  a  free  parliament,   their  religion  and 
privileges  mould  be  fecurcd  in  fuch  a  manner,   as 
to  fcreen  them  from  any  future  danger  of  popery 
and  flaVery.     This  affbeiation  was  iublcribed  by  all 
pre  lent ;  and  from  this  day  the  prince's  affairs  af- 
furned  a  more  promifing  afpedl.     He  began   his 
march  for  Salifbury,  and  the  number  of  his  fol- 
lowers  daily  i'nereafed.     Lord  Colchefter,    fon   to 
the  earl  of  Rivers,    Mr.  Wharton,  colonel  God- 
frey,  and  Mr.  How,  joined  him  with  about  iixty 
horicmen  well  mounted  ;  thefe  were  followed   by 
the  earl  of  Abington,  captain  Clarges,  and  fome 
others.     Lord  Cornbury,  fon  of  the  earl  of  Cla- 
rendon, colonel  of  a  regiment  of  dragoons,  revolt- 
ed to  the  prince  with  a  good  part  of  four  regiments. 
Lord  Delamere  arTembled  his  vaffals   in  Chefhire, 
and    openly  declared   for  the    itadtholder.     Lord 
Lovelace  began  his  march  for  Exeter,  at  the  head, 
of  fourfcore  horfe  r  but  he  was  encountered  by  the 
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militia  at  Cirenoefler,  defeated,  and  taken  prifoner.  A«c*1688' 
The  fwo  archbifhops,  five  other  prelates,  the  dukes 
of  Grafton  and  Ormond,  the  earls  of  Dorfet,  Clare, 
Clarendon,  Burlington,  Angleiey,  and  Rochefter  ; 
the  lords  Newport,  Paget,  Chandois,  and  O/TuJ- 
flon,  meeting  in  London,  drew  up  and  prefenteci 
a  petition  to  the  king,  befeeching  him  to  convoke 
a  free  parliament,  and  take  rheaiures  for  fatisfying 
the  prince  of  Orange.  James  declared,  that  he 
paflionateiy  deiired  to  aflernble  a  free  parliament: 
and  promiled,  upon  his  royal  word,  that  it  ihould 
meet  immediately  after  the  prince's  departure 
from  the  kingdom  :  but  he  faid,  this  ftep  could 
not  be  taken  while  the  enemy  was  in  the  country, 
and  had  it  in  his  power  to  influence  the  elec- 
tions. 

This  unhappy  monarch  was  flow  involved  in  stxheking 
labyrinth  of  fears  and  perplexity7.  The  detection  socs  t0  his 
of  his  fubje&s  made  a  deep  impreflTion  upon  his  Salisbury, 
mind.  He  had  reafon  to  believe  the  army  was  in- 
fected with  the  fame  fpirit :  and  he  began  to  clif- 
truft  the  fidelity  of  thoie  who  necefiarily  enjoyed  a 
great  mare  of  his  confidence.  Revolving  to  head 
his  army  in  perfon,  he  recommended  the  city  of 
London  to  the  care  of  the  lord  mayor.  He  made  a 
ipeech  to  his  principal  officers,  in  which  he  foiemn- 
ly  renewed  the  promife  of  afiembling  a  free  par- 
liament. He  told  them,  if  they  defired  any  thing 
more,  he  was  ready  to  gratify  their  willies  :  he  de- 
clared, that  if  any  of  them  were  (till  difiatisfied  with 
his  conduct,  and  inclined  to  join  the  prince  of 
Orange,  he  would  fupply  them  with  pafTports,  in 
order  to  fpare  them  the  iliame  of  deferting  their 
lawful  fovereign.  Pie  left  a  council  at  London, 
compofed  of  the  chancellor  Jeffries,  the  lords  Go- 
dolphin,  Powis,  Bellafis,  and  Predion  ;  and  iet  out 
for  Saiifoury,  where  he  arrived  on  the  nineteenth 
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a.  c.  *683.  day  of  November.  There  he  was  complimented 
by  the  officers,  who  expreffed  their  attachment  to 
him  in  the  warmed  terms,  and  their  indignation 
at  the  defertion  of  lord  Cornbury.  Notwithftand- 
ing  their  afiu ranees,  he  was  expoied  to  the  moil 
uneafy  reflections.  He  law  all  his  fchemes  blafted, 
his  people  melting  from  him,  his  friends  falling 
off,  and  his  family  in  danger  of  immediate  ruin. 
His  internal  difturbance  had  fuch  an  effect  upon 
his  conftitution,  that  the  blood  gufhed  from  his 
noftrils ;  and  next  day  the  fame  fymptom  re-* 
curred. 

Returns  to  Xhe  officers  forgetting  their  late  profeflions,  now 
deftred  the  earl  of  Fevei  (ham  to  teii  the  king,  that 
they  could  not  in  conscience  ferve  againft  the 
prince  of  Orange,  who  aimed  at  nothing  but  the 
iecurity  of  the  proteilant  religion,  and  the  liberties 
of  the  people.  This  was  a  mortifying  declaration 
to  the  king,  who  thus  found  himfeif  deprived  in  a 
manner  of  all  refource.  Feverifiam  advifed  him  to 
lecure  lord  Churchill,  whofe  fidelity  was  queftioned, 
James  had  heaped  fuch  favours  upon  this  nobleman, 
whom  he  had  raifec!  from  obfeurity,  enobled,  and 
promoted  to  the  rank  of  lieutenant  general,  that 
he  could  not  doubt  his  attachment.  Next  day, 
however,  Churchill  went  over  to  the  prince,  ac- 
companied by  the  duke  of  Grafton,  colonel  Ber- 
keley, and  feveral  other  officers.  He  fent  a  letter 
to  the  king,  pleading confeience  for  his  defertion-, 
but  James  imputed  it  to  the  fear  of  his  falling  for- 
tune operating  upon  a  mind  that  felt  no  ties  of 
gratitude.  He  was  now  wholly  abandoned  by  his 
fortitude,  and  returned  to  London  in  a  (late  of  de- 
jection, after  having  publifhed  a  proclamation, 
ptomifing  a  free  pardon  to  all  deferters  who  in  four 
and  twenty  hours  fhould  return  to  their  duty.  This 
produced  no  effect;  but  he  had  the  additional 
i  rnor- 
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mortification  to  fee  himfelf  forfaken  by  his  fon-in-  A*c' ,bSS- 
law  prince  George  of  Denmark,  who  left  him  at 
Andover. 

The  prince  of  Orange,  who  had  advanced  to 
Sherburne,  receiving  advice  that  the  king  had  re- 
turned to  London,  and  his  army  retired  to  Read- 
ing, marched  towards  Salifbury,  which  he  entered 
amidft  the  acclamations  of  the  people.  In  his  route 
to  this  place,  a  fkirmifh  happened  between  two 
parties  of  the  oppofite  armies,  in  which  the  Englifh 
gained  fome  advantage.  The  earl  of  Bath  gover- 
nor of  Plymouth,  admitted  the  Dutch  fleet  into 
that  harbour.  The  earl  of  Shrewibury  and  Sir 
John  Guife  expelled  the  duke  of  Beaufort  from 
Briftol,  by  the  afiiftance  of  the  inhabitants,  who 
declared  for  the  prince  of  Orange.  The  earl  of 
Devonshire  having  afTembled  a  great  number  of 
gentlemen  in  Derbyfhire,  openly  efpoufed  the  fame 
caufe.  The  earl  of  Danby  fecured  the  city  and 
county  of  York  in  the  fame  interefb.  Their  ex- 
ample was  followed  by  Nottinghamshire  and  the 
town  of  Berwick.  Hull  was  delivered  into  the 
hands  of  colonel  Copley  by  the  garrifon,  after  they 
had  arretted  the  lord  Langdal*  their  catholic  go- 
vernor. The  prince  received  tenders  of  lervice 
from  the  duke  of  Someriet  and  the  earl  of  Oxford. 
The  duke  of  Ormond  entered  the  city  of  Oxford, 
and  ordered  the  manifefto  to  be  read  in  public. 
Finally,  the  king  was  abandoned  by  his  own  is  abandon- 
daughter  Anne  princefs  of  Denmark,  who  efcaped  oWnydaug'i- 
privately  from  Whitehall,  and  was  accompanied  by  ter. 
the  bifhop  of  London  to  Nottingham;  from  whence 
fhe  repaired  to  Oxford,  where  me  was  joined  by 
her  huiband.  She  fent  a  letter  to  the  queen,  con- 
taining an  apology  for  her  retreat,  and  the  warmed 
exprefllons  of  duty  to  her  father.  When  James 
was  made  acquainted  with  the  flight  of  his  iavou- 
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a.  c.  *68£.  rite  daughter,  he  could  not  help  burfting  into  tears, 
arid  exclaimed,  in  an  agony  of  grief,    "  .God  help 
"  me  !   my  own  children  have  forlaken  me  !"    He 
now  tottered  on  the  brink  of  deftruction.     The 
queen  was  overwhelmed  with  confirmation.  Peters 
his  confefibr  had  retired  to  France,  in  the  retinue 
of  the  earl  of  Waklegrave,  who  fucceeded  Skelton 
as  ambaflador  at  Paris •,    Jeffries  was  diimayed  •, 
and  Barillon,  the   French   envoy,   reproached  the 
king  with    his   having  rejected    the   afiiitance  of 
Lewis. 
"puties*©        Finding  himfelf  in  this  defolate  condition,  he  af- 
the  prince    fembled  the  few  proteftant  lords  fpiritual  and  tem- 
poral who  happened  to  be  at  London,  and  implor- 
ed their  advice.     They  were  unanimoufiy  of  opi-  , 
nion  that  he  fhould  immediately  call  a  free  parlia- 
ment-, grant  an  abiolute  pardon  to   all  thole  who 
had  joined  the  prince  of  Orange-,  fend  deputies  to 
treat  with  hirn  of  an  accommodation  -,  and  inffcantiy 
deprive  all  catholics  of  the  employments  they  pol- 
f  jiTed.     He  forthwith  ordered  the  chancellor  to  pre- 
pare writs  for  the  elections.     Fie  published  a  pro- 
clamation,   declaring,    That  all   peers  and  com- 
mons mould  be   at   liberty  to  vote  or  be  elected 
without  difcinction,  whether  they  had  or  had  noc 
joined  the  prince  of  Orange.     Hales,   a  catholic, 
was  difpoiTeiled  of  the  lieutenancy  of  the  Tower, 
and  that  command   conferred  on  colonel  Skelton. 
The  marquis  Gf  FT' lifax,  the  earl  of  Nottingham, 
and  lord  Godolphin,  w7ere  nominated  as  deputies 
to  treat  with  the  prince  of  Orange,  who  furniiked 
them  with  a  fafe  conduct  -,  and  they  let  out  on  this 
emb-.iiy   in  the  beginning  of  December.     About 
this  time,  a  paper  was  circulated  through  all  Eng- 
land, entitled,   "  The  third  declaration  ot  the  prince 
"  ofOraugo."     He  diibwned  the  paper,  though 
it  was  publiihed  in  his.  name,  The  author  declared 
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his  highnefs  did  not  intend  to  moleft  the  papifts,  if  A*  c*  l68S* 
they  would  be  quiet  -,  but  that  all  of  that  commu- 
nion found  in  arms,  or  in  the  exercife  of  public  em- 
ployments, with  their  abettors,  fhould  be  treated 
as  enemies  and  perturbators  of  the  public  peace. 
All  magiftrates  and  officers,  civil  as  well  as  military, 
were  required  to  ieize,  difarm,  and  fecure  fuch 
difturber's,  on  pain  of  being  deemed  traitors  to  the 
religion,  laws,  and  liberties  of  their  country.  This 
declaration,  which  was  published  by  almofl  all  the 
juftices  of  the  peace  in  the  kingdom,  completed 
the  defpair  of  the  catholics  ;  lb  that  they  durft  not 
fnew  their  faces  in  public.  The  hue  and  cry  was 
railed  againil  father  Peters  •,  and  the  earl  of  Salif- 
bury  was  prefented  as  a  popifh  recufant  by  the  grand 
jury  of  Middlefex. 

The  king's  deputies  had  an  audience  of  the  conations 
prince  at  Hungerford  •,  and  at  his  defire  delivered  J™ep0[e< 
their  mailer's  propofals  in  writing.  James  defired, 
that  their  difference  might  be  left  to  the  decifion  of 
a  free  parliament  which  he  had  convoked  ;  and  that 
the  two  armies  mould  remain  at  an  equal  di (lance 
from  London.  The  prince  on  the  other  hand  pro- 
pofed,  That  all  papifts  fhould  be  difarmed  and  dif- 
poiTeiYed  of  the  employments  they  enjoyed  :  That 
ail  proclamations  againft  himfelf  mould  be  recalled: 
That  the  command  of  the  Tower  mould  be  put 
into  the  hands  of  the  lord  mayor  :  That  if  th:  king 
fhould  think  proper  to  re  fide  in  London  during 
the  ieffion  of  parliament,  the  prince  mould  like- 
wife  remain  in  the  fame  place,  with  an  equal  num- 
ber of  guards  :  or,  That  the  king  and  he  mould 
refide  at  an  equal  diftance  from  London  :  That  the 
two  armies  mould  be  removed  thirty  miles  from 
the  city ;  and,  That  no  new  forces  fhould  be 
brought  into  the  kingdom  :  That  Tilbury-fort 
fhould  be  put  into  the  hands  of- the  ciry-  magiftrates : 
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a»c.  i6ss.That,  until  the  parliament  mould  meet,  part  of 
the  revenue  mould  be  affigned  for  the  maintenance 
of  the  prince's  army  :  and,  That  in  order  to  pre- 
vent an    invafion   from   abroad,    the  fortrefs   of 
Portfmouth  mould  be  committed  to  the  charge  of 
fome  perfon  equally  agreeable  to  the  king  and  the 
prince.     When  James  perufed  thofe  proposals,  he 
laid,  they  were,  more  moderate  than  he  expected. 
He  affembled  the  noblemen  who  were  in  London, 
to  deliberate  upon  the  prefent  conjuncture  of  af- 
fairs.    Addrefling  himfelf  to  the  earl  of  Bedford, 
"  My  lord,  (faid  he,)  you  are  an  honeft  man  •,  have 
tc  great  credit  -,    and  can  do  me  fignal  fervice." 
<c  Sir,  (replied  the  earl,)  I  am  a  feeble,  old  man, 
"  very  unable  to  do  you  any  confutable  fervice  j 
<c  but  I  had  a  lbn  (he  added  with  a  figh)  who,  if 
"  now  alive,  could  ferve  your  majefty  in  a  more 
"  effectual  manner."     He  alluded  to  lord  Ruffel, 
who  had  fuffered  death  in  the  laft  reign.     James' 
was  fo  ftruck  with  this  reflection,    that  he  could 
not  anfwer  one  word. 

Thequw*       Every  thing  now  tended  to  an  accommodation  ; 

retires  to     ancj  ^  nobilitv  were  ordered  to  reaflemble  next 

France 

day,  to  agree  upon  meafures  for  re-eftablifhing  the 
peace  of  the  kingdom.  But  the  king  altered  his 
refolution  before  morning.  His  private  couniel- 
lors  advifed  him  to  retire  into  France,  where  he 
would  be  protected  by  a  powerful  and  generous 
monarch,  who  would  enable  him  to  relume  the 
reins  of  government  upon  his  own  terms.  Whereas, 
by  remaining  in  England,  he  would  be  reduced  to 
the  fhadow  of  royalty,  and  fee  himfelf  compelled 
to  retract  all  his  conceflions  in  favour  of  the  catho- 
lic religion.  They  infufed  terrors  into  the  queen* 
by  reprefenting,  that  the  parliament  would  declare 
her  delivery  an  impoflure,  the  prince  of  Wales  ille- 
gitimate j  and  perhaps  accuie  her  of  treafon  for 

having 
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having  favoured  catholics,  contrary  to  the  laws  of  A<c* l6S?- 
the  realm.  Thus  alarmed,  fhe  refolved  to  retire  im- 
mediately into  France  with  the  prince  of  Wales ; 
and  extorted  a  pofitive  promiie  from  the  king,  that 
he  would  follow  her  without  delay.  On  the  tenth 
of  December  at  night,  fhe  croifed  the  river  with  her 
infant  in  an  open  boat,  expofed  to  the  wind  and 
rain;  and  waited  in  the  fields  at  Lambeth,  until 
Lazun  provided  a  coach  for  her  accommodation. 
In  this  fhe  travelled  to  Gravefend,  where  fhe  em- 
barked on  board  of  a  fmall  velfel  that  conveyed  her 
and  the  prince  of  Wales  in  fafety  to  Calais.  From 
thence  fhe  haftened  to  Verfailles,  where  Lewis  re- 
ceived her  with  the  mod  cordial  hofpitality. 

The  king  having  lent  an  order  to  the  earl  of  The  kjng 
Feverfham  to  dilband  the  army,  and  caufed  the  difaPPears« 
writs  for  the  election  of  a  new  parliament  to  be 
burned,  difguifed  himfelf  in  plain  apparel,  and 
about  four  o'clock  in  the  morning,  embarked  in  a 
boat  at  Whitehall,  accompanied  by  Sir  Edward 
Hales,  Mr.  Sheldon,  and  Abbadie  his  valet  de 
chambre.  He  threw  the  great-feal  into  the  Thames, 
that  it  might  not  fall  into  the  hands  of  his  enemies, 
and  proceeded  towards  the  mouth  of  the  river, 
where  a  (hip  waited  for  his  reception.  He  hoped 
his  abfence  would  produce  a  perplexity  in  the  na- 
tion, which  might  be  favourable  to  his  caufe  :  but 
the  prince  of  Orange  forefaw,  that  nothing  would 
fooner  promote  the  accomplifhment  of  his  own  de  - 
fign.  The  king's  difappearance  was  actually  pro- 
ductive of  conflernation  and  confufion,  as  all  go- 
vernment feemed  to  be  fufpended.  The  lords 
and  bifhops  who  were  in  London,  together  with 
fome  perfons  or  diftinction,  held  a  confutation  in 
Guildhall  with  the  lord  mayor  and  aldermen.  They 
refolved  to  adhere  to  the  prince  of  Orange  ;  and 
fent  deputies  to  him  with  this  reiblution,  iiibfcrib- 
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a.  c.  1688.  e(]  by  all  the  members  of  that  aflembly.  They 
appointed  lord  Lucas  lieutenant  of  the  Tower, 
until  the  prince's  pie ai  11  re  mould  be  known.  The 
common -council  of  London  lent  a  deputation  to 
the  prince  with  an  addreis,  craving  his  protection, 
and  intreating  him  to  honour  the  city  with  his  pre- 
fence.  The  populace  plundered,  burned,  and  de- 
molifhed  all  the  Romifh  chapels.  Jeffries  the  chan- 
cellor being  detected  in  the  drefs  of  a.  iailor,  was 
maltreated  by  the  multitude,  and  conveyed  to  the 
Tower,  where  death  loon  delivered  him  from  the, 
terrors  of  exemplary  puniihment. 

Apanicin       When  Feverlham   difbanded  the  king's  army, 

London,  fome  Irifh  loldiers  finding  themfelves  deftitute  of 
fubfi  (fence,  were  impelled  by  hunger  to  rifle,  a  houfe 
in  Uxbridge.  This  incident  was  lwelled  up  into  a 
report,  that  an  Irifh  army  had  landed  in  England, 
and  was  in  full  march  to  the  capital,  burning,  plun- 
dering, and  mafiacring,  without  mercy  or  ctiftin- 
clion.  The  <  rumour  was  in  the  circulation  im- 
proved into  a  detail  of  the  moil  dreadful  circum- 
stances. The  city  of  London  was  alarmed  with 
the  account  of  their  having  reached  Uxbridge. 
Some  endeavoured  to  fave  themfelves  by  flight; 
others  ran  to  arms ;  all  the  windows  were  illu- 
minated, that  the  enemy  might  not  take  advan- 
tage of  the  darknefs  •,  univerial  tumult  and  trepi- 
dation enfued.  The  pan.ic  extended  itfelf  to  all 
parts  of  England  with  amazing  rapidity  ;  and  the 
more  remote  counties  had  refolved  to  put  all  the 
Roman  catholics  to  the  fword,  when  they  were 
happily  undeceived  by  learning  the  true  caufe  of 
this  commotion.  The  prince  of  Orange  was  no 
fooner  informed  of  the  army's  being  difbanded, 
than  he  publifhed  a  proclamation,  requiring  the 
officers  to  rcafiemble  their  men,  and  wait  in  quar- 
ters for  further  orders  3  and  another  proclamation, 

to 
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to  the  fame  purpofe,    was  iffued  by  the  noblemen  a  c.  igss, 
alfembled  at  London. 

In  the  mean  time,  the  fmall  veffel  in  which  the  ~,  , . 
king  had  embarKed,  was  detained  at  Fevermam  by  returos  to 
the  common  people,  who  difcovered  Sir  Edward  whltehali» 
Hales  on  board,  and  miftook  the  king  for  his 
priefl  or  chaplain.  In  this  opinion  they  arretted, 
infulted,  and  robbed  their  unfortunate  lbvereign  of 
fome  valuable  jewels,  and  about  five  hundred  gui- 
neas. At  length,  he  was  known  by  a  conftable, 
who  fell  at  his  feet,  begging  pardon  for  the  info- 
lence  of  the  people ;  and  they  now,  with  marks  of 
contrition,  offered  to  reftore  the  plunder.  He  re- 
ceived the  jewels,  but  delired  them  to  keep  the 
money.  Then  he  fent  for  the  earl  of  Winchelfea, 
who  happened  to  be  in  the  neighbourhood  ;  and 
that  nobleman  perfuaded  him  to  return  to  Lon- 
don.    The  news  of  his  being  difcovered  in  fuch 


a 


manner,  had  very  different  effecls  upon  different 
perfons.  The  nobility  and  magiftrates  of  the  city 
began  to  fear  they  had  been  too  officious  •,  for  they 
perceived  the  hearts  of  the  people  relenting  at  the 
diftreis  of  their  fovereign.  Having  confulted  to- 
gether, they  deputed  four  of  their  number  to  wait 
upon  his  majefty,  and  intreat  him  to  return  to 
Whitehall,  where  he  fhoula  be  received,  with  the 
moft  dutiful  refpect.  His  coaches  were  immedia- 
tely difpatched  to  Feverfham.  Then  they  fent  an 
expreis,  to  inform  the  prince  of  Orange  that  his 
majefty  was  ftill  in  the  kingdom.  The  prince  had 
now  advanced  to  Windfor,  where  he  received  this 
intelligence  with  equal  concern  and  furprize.  He 
forthwith  difmiffed  Zuyleftein  with  a  meffage  to 
the  king,  defiring  he  would  retire  to  Rochefter, 
until  meafures  could  be  taken  with  regard  to  his 
affairs.  But  before  this  meffage  could  be  deliver- 
ed, the  king  arrived  in  London,  where  he  was  re- 
ceived 
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a.c.  1688.  ceived  amidft  the  acclamations  of  the  people,  who 
rejoiced  at  his  return,  as  if  he  had  come  from  im- 
mediate conqueft,  and  triumphed  over  the  enemies 
of  the  nation.  He  took  pofTeflion  of  Whitehall, 
and  his  domeflics  flocked  around  him  •,  but  this 
gleam  of  good  fortune  was  of  a  very  fhort  dura- 
tion. 

He  retires        j^e  j^  fent  t}ie  earj  0f  Feverfham  with  a  letter 

toRochefter  .  .....  P       T  > 

fcypermif-  to  the  prince  or  Orange,  inviting  him  to  St.  James  s 
frince  the  with  fuch  a  number  of  guards  as  he  mould  think 
neceflary,  that  they  might  confer  together  upon 
means  for  appearing  the  troubles  of  the  nation. 
The  prince  would  not  deign  to  anfwer  this  letter, 
but  ordered  the  earl  to  be  difarmed  and  arretted. 
He  figned  a  written  order  to  the  marquis  of  Hal- 
lifax,  the  earl  of  Shrewfbury,  and  lord  Delamere, 
to  go  and  give  the  king  notice  that  it  would  be 
proper  for  him  to  retire  to  Ham-houfe  near  Rich- 
mond •,  and  that  he  might  retain  his  own  guards 
for  the  fafety  of  his  perfon.  Then  he  order- 
ed his  regiment  of  guards  to  take  pofiefTion  either 
by  fair  means  or  force,  of  the  two  palaces  of  White- 
hall and  St.  James's.  The  king  defired  the  count 
De  Solms  colonel  of  the  Dutch  guards,  to  leave 
him  for  that  night  under  the  care  of  his  own  peo- 
ple. The  count  replied,  that  his  orders  mufl  be 
immediately  obeyed.  One  of  his  battalions  march- 
ed at  ten  in  the  night  through  the  Park  to  White- 
hall ;  and  were  drawn  up  in  order  of  battle,  oppo- 
fite  to  the  king's  guards,  with  their  matches  light- 
ed, ready  to  engage.  The  captain  of  the  Englifh 
guard  refufed  to  quit  his  poft  until  the  king  order- 
ed him  to  march  off  the  parade.  Then  the  Dutch 
troops  took  pofTeilion  of  the  palace,  and  placed 
double  (entries  on  the  king's  perfon.  About  mid- 
night the  three  noblemen  deputed  by  the  prince 
arrived  at  Whitehall  -3  and  infilled  upon  the  king's 

being 
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being  awakened  to  give  them  audience.  They  A*  e«  ****• 
recited  the  order  in  his  hearing,  and  he  acquiefced 
in  the  prince's  command  j  but  exprerTed  a  defire  of 
retiring  to  Rochefter  rather  lan  to  Richmond.  The 
prince  perceived  his  intention  was  to  leave  the 
kingdom;  and  in  this  hope  readily  complied  with 
his  requeit.  Next  day  the  king  let  out  for  that 
place,  accompanied  by  the  e  iris  of  Aylefbury, 
Litchfield,  Arran,  and  Dumbarton  ;  and  attended 
by  a  detachment  of  the  Dutch  guards. 

The  prince  of  Orange  that  fame  day  fixed  his  He  wk&» 
refidence  at  St.  Tames's,  where  he  received  the draws  int* 
compliments  of  the  nobility  and  the  lord  mayor  of 
London  ;  and  his  arrival  was  celebrated  by  the  po- 
pulace with  public  rejoicings.  After  having  repo- 
fed  himfelf  a  few  days,  he  aiTembled  all  the  nobi- 
lity, to  the  number  of  threefcore.  He  deiired 
they  would  concert  proper  meafures  for  convoking 
a  free  parliament  for  the  prefervation  of  the  pro- 
teflant  religion,  and  the  fecurity  of  the  rights  and 
liberties  of  the  kingdom.  Then  he  left  them  to 
their  own  deliberations.  They  voted  an  addrefs 
of  thanks  to  his  highnefs  %  and  refolved  to  meet 
every  day  in  the  houfe  of  peers,  that  they  might 
deliberate  upon  what  he  had  recommended  to  their 
attention.  The  king  finding  himfelf  {tripped  of 
his  authority,  and  reduced  from  the  pinnacle  of  re- 
gal power  to  the  lower!  degree  of  dependence,  re- 
folved to  withdraw  himfelf  out  of  the  reach  of  a 
people  who  had  renounced  his  government,  and  a 
rival,  from  whofe  ambition  he  did  not  think  his 
life  altogether  fecure.  On  the  twenty-third  day  of 
December,  he  privately  retired  from  Rocheiter, 
attended  by  his  natural  fon  the  duke  of  Berwick, 
and  two  domeilics,  to  the  fea-fide,  where  a  vefTel 
was  prepared.  There  embarking  he  fet  fail  for 
France,  and  arrived  at  the  port  of  Ambleteufe  : 

from 
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a.  c.  16S8.  from  whence  he  repaired  to  St.  Germain,  where  hd 
found  his  confort  and  the  prince  of  Wales.     Ke  left 
a  paper  on  his  table  at  Rochefter,  written  with  his 
own  hand.     In  this  he  complained  of  the  difrefbect 
with  which  he  had   been  treated  by  the  prince  of 
Orange,  who  had  rejected  his  propofals  by  the  earl 
of  Feverfham  ;  arrefied  that  nobleman,  contrary  to 
the  law  of  nations  •,  ordered  his  guards  to  take 
poffemon  of  the  palace  by  night ;  fent  an  order  to 
hirnfelf  at  midnight,  commanding  him  to  quit  his 
own  houfe  ;  invaded  his  dominions,  and   counte- 
nanced a  malicious. report,  on  pufpofe  to  deprive 
his  infant  fon  of  the  fucceffion.      He  faid  he  was 
born  free,  and  defiredto  preferve  his  liberty  :  that 
he  had  often  expoied  his  life  for  the  honour  of  his 
country  :  and  hoped  to  venture  it  once  more  to  re- 
deem it  from  {objection  :  that  he  would  not  run  the 
rifque  of  being  rendered  incapable  to  ferve  his  peo- 
ple, and  therefore  he  had  retired  from  confine- 
ment-, but  he  mould  be  always  ready  to  fly  to  the 
afiiflance  of  the  nation,  whenever  their  eyes  mould 
be  opened,  fo  as  to  fee  how  much  they  had  been 
abuied  by  the  pretext  of  religion  and  liberty.     He 
hoped  God  would  touch  the  hearts  of  his  fubjects, 
and  infpire  them  with  fentiments  of  moderation, 
that  a  free  parliament  might  indulge  all  noncon- 
formities with  liberty  of  conicience,  than  which  no- 
thing would  more  contribute  to  the  advantage  and 
happinefs  of  the  nation.     Thus  ended  the  reign  of 
James  II.  a  prince   in  whom  feme  good  qualities 
were  rendered  ineffectual  by  miftaken  notions  of 
the  prerogative,  exceflive  bigotry  to  the  religion  of 
Rome,  and  an  inflexible  feverity  of  temper.     He 
was  brave,  fleady,  refolute,  diligent,  upright,  and 
fincere,  except  when  warped  by  religious  confede- 
rations -,  yet,  even  where  religion  was  not  concern- 
ed, he  appears,  to  have  been  proud,  haughty,  vin- 

,  dicYive, 
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dictive,  cruel,    and  unrelenting  5  and  though   he  A- c- l688- 
approved  himfelf  an  obedient  and  dutiful  fubjccT:, 
he  certainly  became   one  of  the   mod  intolerable 
fovereigns  that  ever  reigned  over  a  free  people  *. 

As  the  prince  of  Orange  had  been  embarrafled  The  prince 
by  his  prefence,  fo  now  he  was  overjoyed  at  his  re-  °l Orange 

J  ^t  ill-  •        *     i  1  •  a,  fumes  the 

treat.  James  probably  imagined  that  upon  his  re-  reins  or  go- 
tiring  from  the  kingdom,  a  total  ceflation  of  go-  V£inm"nt- 
vernment  would  enfue,  and  be  attended  with  fuch 
anarchy,  as  would  oblige  the  fubjects,  for  their  own 
lakes,  to  recal  him  to  the  throne :  he  deceived 
himfelf  by  this  expectation.  His  departure  was 
no  fooncr  known  than  the  peers,  as  porTefTed  of 
hereditary  jurifdiclion,  refolved  to  act  as  the  guar- 
dians of  the  public.  They  prefented  an  addrefs 
to  the  prince,  defiring  he  would  take  into  his  hands 
the  adminiilration  of  the  government,  civil  and 
military,  the  management  of  the  public  revenue, 
and  the  regulation  of  the  affairs  of  Ireland,  until  a 
convention  of  the  eftates  mould  be  affembled.  In 
another  addrefs,  they  intreated  him  to  fend  orders 
to  all  the  places  that  were  veiled  with  the  right  of 
electing  members,  that  they  mould  in  ten  days 
chufe  representatives  to  compofe  a  convention, 
which  might  act  as  a  parliament  in  fettling  the  na- 
tion. Before  the  prince  would  take  this  ftep, 
he  was  refolved  to  be  authorifed  by  the  commons 
as  well  as  by  the  peers.  He  published  an  order, 
requiring  all  thofe  who  had  ferved  as  members  of 
parliament  in  the  reign  of  Charles  II.  together  with 
s  lord  mayor,  aldermen,  and  fifty  common-peain;- 
cil-men  of  London,  to  meet  at  St;  Jarnes-'-s^  on  the 
tvventy-fixth  day  of  December,  that  lie  might  con- 

*   In  this  reign    the  fettlement  of     with   (juakers,    under  the  2ufp:ces  of 
Carolina  and    •  enfy'vania  was  ccm^     Per,n  the  proprietor,  who  was  himi'tlf 
d\     This  laft  colony  was  peopled     pne  of  thofe  leclaries, 
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a.c.  i6S3.  foit  them  on  the  prefent  pofture  of  affairs.     They 
accordingly  aflembled  at  the  appointed  time,  and 
adjourned  to  the  houie  of  commons.:  there,  after 
fome  debates  upon  the  authority  by  which  they  had 
been  convened,  they  drew  up   and  prefented  an 
addrefs  to  the  prince,  defiring  he  would  take  upon 
KimfelF  the  charge    of  the  adminiilration  till  the 
meeting  of  the  convention,  which  they  begged  he 
would  convoke  for  the  twenty-fecond  day  of  Janu- 
ary.    The  prince  allured  them  he  would  comply 
with  their  advice,  and  concur  with  them  in  every 
mcafure  that  Ihould   be  judged  neceffary  for  the 
Burnet.       good  of  the  kingdom.     Being  thus  inverted  with 
P'Avauxj    C^e  Supreme   authority,    he   ordered    Barillon  the 
Kapm.        French  ambaffador  to  quit  the  kingdom  immedi- 
ately.    Next  day  he  received  the  communion  in 
the  manner  praclifed  in    the  church  of  England. 
He  published  a  proclamation,  authorifing  ali  pro- 
teftants  who  had  public  employments,  to  continue 
in  the  exerpife  of  them  till  the  meeting  of  the  con- 
vention :  he  dj  (miffed  ail  the  catholic  officers  from 
the  army  -,  and   at  the  fame   time  he  releafed  the 
earl  of  Feveriliam,    at  the   defire  of  the   queen 
dowager. 
a.c.tGSc      Yhe  Scottifh  bifhops  had  fent  an  addrefs  to  the 
f.Vakeup!d  king,  declaring  their  abhorrence  of  the   invafion 
on  him      threatened  by  the  prince  of  Orange:  but  hisdefign 
Jjiinifba*  "  was  extremely  agreeable  to  the  generality  of  people 
t.oncf       in  that  kingdom,  who  profeffed  the  prefbyterian 
Scotland,     religion.      The   retreat   of  James  was  no  fooner 
known  at  Edinburgh,  than  the  chancellor  of  the 
kingdom  rehgned  the  great  feal,  and  retired  from 
that  capital :  then  the  populace  affembling,  infulted 
not  only  the  catholics,   but  likewife  the  favourers 
of  epifcopacy.     They  demolifhed  chapels  and  plun- 
dered houfes;  fo  thac  the  bifhops   were  obliged  to 
fiy  with  the  utmofl  precipitation,  while  many  noble- 
men 
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men  and  others  of  that  country  repaired  to  Lon-  A-  c-  ;689* 
don,  to  obferve  the  progrefs  of  the  prince,  and 
conform  themfelves  to  the  conduct  of  the  Englifh 
nation.  Thofe  the  prince  aiTembled  at  St.  James's, 
to  the  number  of  thirty  lords  and  fourfcore  gentle- 
men, whofe  advice  he  demanded  with  regard  to  the 
affairs  of  Scotland.  From  thence  they  repaired  to 
Whitehall,  and  having  chofen  the  duke  of  Hamil- 
ton their  prefident,  deliberated  upon  the  anfwer 
they  mould  make  to  the  prince  of  Orange.  The 
earl  of  Arran  propofed  an  addrefs  to  the  king,  dc- 
firing  he  would  return  to  Scotland  and  convoke  a 
parliament :  but  this  propofalwas  unanirnouily  re- 
jected. They  befought  the  prince  to  affume  the 
reins  of  government  in  Scotland,  and  convoke  the 
Hates  of  that  kingdom  for  the  fourteenth  day  of 
March ;  and  they  received  nearly  the  lame  anfwer 
which  he  had  made  to  the  Englifh. 

The  fettlement  of  Ireland  was  a  talk  of  much  .writes  to 
greater  difficulty.  Tyrconnel  commanded  an  army  fVjC^^1 
compofed  of  papifts,  and  it  could  not  be  imagined 
that  he  would  voluntarily  fubmit  to  the  prince's 
orders  :  yet  as  the  lords  and  commons  of  England 
had  intreated  the  prince  to  regulate  the  affairs  of 
that  kingdom,  and  he  had  received  an  addrefs 
from  the  proteflant  inhabitants,  he  could  not  help 
taking  fome  notice  of  their  intereft.  He  wrote 
a  letter  to  Tyrconnel,  requiring  him  to  fubmit  to 
the  regulations  that  fhould  be  made  in-Engknd. 
Colonel  Hamilton  undertook  to  deliver  this  letter, 
and  inforce  it  in  fuch  a  manner  that  the  earl  would 
fubmit  -,  but,  far  from  performing  his  promife,  he 
encouraged  him  to  fet  the  prince  at  defiance.  It 
was  at  this  juncture,  that  the  archbifhop  of  Can- 
terbury, who  had  hitherto  flood  neuter,  went, 
accompanied  with  eight  other  prelates,  to  make  a 
tender  of  their  fervices  to  the  prince,  and  lub- 

T  2  fcribed 
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A.  c.  16S9.  fcribed  the  afTociation:  at  the  fame  time  he  was 
complimented  by  ninety  'prefbyterian  miniflers, 
who  went  in  a  body  to  pay  their  refpects,  and 
were  civilly  received.  While  the  nation  was  em- 
ployed in  chilling  reprefentatives,  William  lent  for 
the  princefs ;  but  fhe  was  for  ibme  time  detained 
by  a  hard  froft,  which  had  locked  up  the  harbours 
in  Holland. 

Meeting  of       The  convention  meeting  on  the  twenty-fecond 

the  toxmn-    ■■  r  T  i      1  r         -\      r  r         -\  1 

tion.  clay  or  January,  each  home  chole  a  lpeaker ;  and 

then  the  prince's  letter  to  both  was  read  to  this 
effect :  That  he  had  complied  with  their  defires  in 
re-eftablifhjng  the  peace  and  public  fafety  of  the 
kingdom,  and  now  it  was  their  bufinefs  to  fecure 
their  religion,  laws,  and  iiberties  upon  a  certain 
foundation.  He  obferved,  that  the  dangerous 
fimation  of  the  proteftants  in  Ireland  required 
immediate  relief;  and  that,  except  a  difunion 
among  themfelves,  nothing  could  be  more -fatal  to 
foreign  connections  than  a  delay  in  their  delibera- 
tions ,  the  States -general  would  have  immediate 
occafion  for  the  troops  they  had  furnifhed,  as  well 
as  for  the  fpeedy  affiftance  of  the  Englifn,  againft 
a  powerful  enemy  with  whom  they  were  at  war  : 
ire  perfuaded  himfelf,  that  befides  the  obligation 
of  treaties,  they  would  be  ready  to  arTift  the  Dutch 
as  proteftants  and  friends,  who  had  expreffed  fuch 
ardour  for  the  prefervation  of  the  Englifn  conftitu- 
tion.  The  two  houfes  immediately  prefented  an 
addrefs  to  the  prince,  in  which  they  acknowledged, 
that,  under  God,  the  nation  was  indebted  to  him 
for  its  deliverance.  They  approved  of  his  adminfc 
ftration  ;  and  begged  he  would  continue  to  manage 
the  affairs  of  government,  until  they  fhould  have 
occafion  to  pre'ent  another  addrefs  3  and  they  pro- 
mi  led  to  pa  e  utmoft  deference  to  all  the  con- 
tents of  his  letter.     They  ordained  a  day  of  thankf- 

4  giving 
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giving  for  the  happy  deliverance  of  the  nation  \  A>  c>  l68^ 
and  tht  bifhops,  by  command  of  the  npper-houfe, 
inierted  in  the  fervice  of  the  day,  aparticular  prayer 
for  the  prince  of  Orange.  The  king  had  written 
a  letter  to  his  privy-counfHlors,  nearly  in  the 
terms  of  the  paper  lie  had  left  at  Rochefier,  and 
defiring  their  advice  in  the  preient  conjuncture. 
It  was  printed  and  publimed  by  his  direction  ;  but 
as  he  received  no  anfwer  from  thofe  to  whom  it  was 
addreil^d,  he  lent  a  letter  to  each  houfe  of  the 
convention  •,  in  which  he  promifed,  on  the  word 
of  a  king,  to  gram  a  general  indemnity,  even  to 
thofe  who  had  betrayed  him,  excepting  a  very 
few  whom  he  could  not  with  fafety  forgive  : 
but  the  two  houfes  refilled  to  examine  the  con- 
tents. 

On    the   twenty-eighth    day  of  January,   Mr. 
Dolben,  in  the  lower  houfe,  undertook  to  prove 
that  the  throne  was  vacated  by  the  king's  defer- 
tion.     After   a  debate  that   lafted  feveral  hours,  „,, 
they  voted,  by  a  great  majority,  that  king  James  II.  C:= 

having  endeavoured  to  fubvert  the  confti'cution  of  t_hac  -'^. 
the  kingdom,  by  breaking  the  original   contract  abdicated 
betwixt  king  and  people  ;  and  having,  by  the  ad-  tliethrone» 
vice  of  jeiuits  and  other  wicked  perfons,  violated 
the  fundamental     laws,     and    withdrawn    himielf 
out  of  the  kingdom,  had  abdicated  the  govern- 
ment *,  and  that  the    throne  was  thereby  vacant : 
and  that  experience  had  fhewn,  a  protectant  king- 
dom could  not  fubfift  under  the  government  of  a 
popifh  lbvereign.     As  the  elections  had  run  in  the 
old  channel,  without  being  expofcd  to  any  undue 
influence,    alm'oft    all   the   representatives  of  the 
boroughs  were  prefbyterians,   who  had   now  re- 
fumed  their  former  principles  of  rejecting  the  right 
of  hereditary  fucceflion.      But   in   the    houfe  of 
peers  the  intereit  of  the  tories  was  considerable. 

T  3  They 
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a,c.  i6s9.  They  now  refumed  thofe  maxims  of  government, 
which  they  had  depofited  when  they  found  them- 
felves   threatened  with  immediate  flavery.     Both 
parties  had  by  this  time  forgot  the  coalition,  and 
their  former  animofity  revived. 
Difputcs  in       Xhe  lords,  without  acquiefcing  in  the  vote  of 
houll?*1     the  commons,  began  to  confider  in  what  manner 
the  government  mould  be  fettled,  fuppofing  the 
throne  was   actually  vacant.     The   earls   of  Ro- 
chefter  and  Nottingham,  leaders  of  the  tory  party, 
propofed  that  the  line  of  fucceflion  mould  be  pre- 
served, and  a  regent  appointed  during  the  king's 
life,  as  if  James  was  actually  in  a  ftate  of  lunacy. 
They  produced  a  recent  inflance  of  this  expedient 
in  Portugal,  where,  after  the  depofition  of  AI- 
phonfoVl.  his  brother  Don  Pedro  had  been  ap- 
pointed regent  of  the  kingdom.      The   marquis 
of  Hallifax  ipeaker  of  the  houfe,  and  the  earl  of 
Danby,  who  headed   the  oppofite  party,  expati- 
ated upon  the  difficulties,  the  confufion,  and  civil 
diforders,  that  would  probably  attend  a  regency, 
oppofed  by  that  very  prince  in  whofe  name  it  mult 
operate.     The  tories  urged,  that  the  election  of 
one  king  would  form  a  precedent  whicji  would 
produce  fucceflive  contefts  for  the  throne  -,  fo  that 
fhe  peace  of  the  nation  would  be  continually  inter- 
rupted, and  the  monarchy  degenerate  into  a  turbu- 
lent republic  :  befides,  it  would  be  expofed  to  in- 
ceffant  danger,  from  the  pretentions  of  him  who 
would  claim  the  crown  by  the  right  of  fucceflion  ; 
whereas  fhould  this  be  preferved  intire,  the  admi- 
iiiftration  would  one  day  fall  into  the  hands  of  the 
true  heir;    and  then    all  difputes   and  diforders 
would  naturally  ceaie.      The  whigs  infilled  upon 
the  original  contract,  by  which   the  people  were 
intitled  to  take  arms  againft  oppreflion,  and  expel 
a  tyrant  from  the  throne.     They  explained  the 

abfurdity 
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ibfurdity  of  refitting  or  punifhing  the  partifans  ofA,c- ,b*9* 
a  man,  whom  they  acknowledged  to  be  their  law- 
ful fovereign,  in  cafe  he  fhould  attempt  to  difturb 
the  peace  of  the  kingdom,  and  grant  commifTions 
to  his  adherents.  They  enumerated  other  incon- 
veniences that  would  arife  from  a  regency.  They 
obferved,  that  unlefs  they  elected  a  new  fovereign, 
they  mud  acknowledge  the  fucccffion  of  a  child 
of  a  doubtful  birth,  who  would  be  educated  in 
principles  deftructive  of  the  religion  and  liberty  of 
the  kingdom,  and  perpetuate  thofe  maxims  in  his 
family  and  defendants. 

After  a  long  debate,   a  new  fovereigri  was  pre-  Th37  C0J> 
ferred  to  a  regent,  by  a  majority  of  two  voices,  o.-rw.th  th? 
Of  all  the  prelates,  the  bifhops  of  London  and™*^ 
Briftol  only  efpoufed   this    fide   of  the  queiaon. 
The  archbifhop  of  Canterbury,  who  was  a  timo- 
rous man,  abfented  himfelf  from  the  houfe,  that 
he  might  not  'be  obliged  to  give   his  opinion  on 
the    fubject.      Next    day    the    lords    debated   the 
queftion,  Whether  there  was  actually  an  original 
contract  between  the    king   and  people  ?  And  it 
was  carried   in  the  affirmative   by  a  majority  of 
feven  voices.     Then  they  difputed  upon  the  gram- 
matical lignification    of  the  word    "  Abdicated," 
2nd  agreed  that  "  Deferted"  fhould  be  ufed  in  its 
place.     The   next  word   they  examined  was  the 
term  "  Vacant  "  and  this  queftion  was  propofed* 
46  Whether,  fuppofing  king  James  had  violated  the 
u  Original  contract  between  him  and  his  people, 
"  and   abandoned    the    government,    the   throne 
"  was  thereby  become  vacant?"  The  tories  main- 
tainedj  that   by  the  laws  of  England,  the  king 
could  never  die  :  of  confequence  the  throne  could 
not  be  vacant ;  and  it  parted   in  the  negative  by 
a  majority  of  eleven  :  forty  peers,  however,  enter  - 
ed  a  proteft  againft  this  decifion.     Some  of  the 

T  4  whig 
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a.c,  »68c.  whig  party  moved  that,  fuppofing  king  James 
virtually  dead,  they  mould  acknowledge  the  prince 
and  princefs  of  Orange  king  and  queen  of  Eng- 
land :  but  this  propolal  was  rejected  by  a  fmall 
majority.  On  the  fecond  day  of  February,  the 
lords  lent  down  the  vote  of  the  commons,  with 
their  amendments,  which  were  not  approved  by 
the  lower  houfe.  A  conference  was  held,  without 
producing  an  accommodation  :  then  the  commons 
appointed  four  and  twenty  members,  to  maintain 
the  opinions  of  their  houfe,  in  a  new  conference  ; 
and  the  peers  nominated  the  earls  of  Nottingham, 
Clarendon,  Rocrieiter,  and  Pembroke,  the  bifhop 
of  Ely,  and  fome  others,  to  fupport  their  lenti- 
ments  in  favour  of  the  amendments  they  had  pro- 
pofed.  This  conference  was  managed  with  great  abi- 
lity on  the  part  of  the  commons,  by  Hambden, 
Somers,  Holt,  Maynard,  Treby,  Sacheverel,  Pol- 
lexfen,  Sir  Robert  Howard,  Sir  Richard  Temple, 
Foley,  and  Ayres:  yet,  rather  than  mock  the 
tories  by  attacking  their  favourite  doctrines,  they 
chofe  to  wave  fome  ftrong  arguments  they  might 
have  deduced  from  the  neceflity  of  the  cafe,  the 
firft  principles  of  the  conftitution,  and  the  natural 
right  that,  in  fuch  emergencies,  the  people  cer- 
tainly had  to  provide  extraordinary  remedies  for 
the  prefervation  of  the  community.  The  report 
of  this  conference,  made  to  the  houfe  of  peers, 
produced  warm  debates :  but  at  length  the  ma- 
jority agreed  to  defifl  from  their  amendments  ; 
and  the  houfe  concurred  with  the  vote  of  the  com- 
mons, "  That  king  James  had  abdicated  the  go- 
vernment, and  thereby  the  throne  was  become 


"  vacant." 


private  de-       During  thefe  difputes  the  prince  of  Orange  re- 
daction of  mained    at  St.  Tames's,  without  making:  the  leaft 

the  prince  7  ,         tO 

«f Orange,   eliort  to  incrcaie  the    number    or  his   partiians. 


Though 
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Though  naturally  dry  and  phlegmatic,  he  was  now  a.c.ios* 
more  referved  than  ever-,  and  the  members  of 
both  houfes  were  furprifed,  that  no  application  was 
made  to  them  in  his  behalf.  At  length  fending 
for  the  marquis  of  Haliifax,  the  earls  of  Danby, 
Shrewsbury,  and  fome  other  noblemen,  he  told 
them  he  had  hitherto  kept  filence,  that  he  might 
not  feem  to  interfere  with  the  freedom  of  their  de- 
liberations. He  faid  he  knew  fome  perfons  were 
inclined  to  a  regency,  to  which  he  had  no  objec- 
tion j  but,  for  his  own  part,  he  would  not  under- 
take the  office.  Others,  he  obferved,  were  de- 
firous  of  railing  the  princefs  to  the  throne  ;  and 
that  he  mould  reign  by  her  courtefy.  He  decla- 
red his  profound  efteem  for  the  princefs,  but  he 
was  not  of  a  humour  to  hold  a  crown  dependent 
upon  any  woman  on  earth  ;  nor  would  he  have 
any  fhare  in  the  government,  unlefs  inverted  with 
it  for  life :  neverthelefs,  if  they  thought  proper  to 
act  in  another  manner,  he  would  give  them  no 
oppofition,  but  return  to  Holland,  without  med- 
dling further  in  their  affairs;  but  in  cafe  they 
mould  invert  him  with  the  royalty  for  life,  he 
would  agree  that  the  pofterity  of  the  princefs  Anne 
mould  be  preferred  to  that  which  he  might  have 
by  a  fecond  marriage. 

When  the  houfe  of  peers  proceeded  to  deliberate  wUEamand 
upon  an  expedient  to  fill  the  vacant  throne,  Halli-  c^77ki~ng 
fax  propofed  that   the   prince  of  Orange  mould  and  queen  of 
reign  alone,  and  thevprincdTes  fucceed  in  order,  at  Ensland- 
his  death.     This  motion  gave  rife  to  violent   de- 
bates •,  and  the  two  houfes  began  to  be  divided  into 
parties.     The  earl  of  Danby  lent  an  exprefs  to  the 
princefs  of  Orange,  with  an  affurance  that  if  me 
chofe  to  reign  alone,   he  had  interefl  enough  to 
carry  that  point  in  her  favour :  fhe  replied  that  me 
was  the  prince's  wife,  and  would  never  cheriflh  a 

feparate 


Ralph. 
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a»c.  16S9.  feparate  intereft  from  that  of  her  hufband,  to  whom 
fne  tranfmitted  the  earl's  letter.  At  lad  the  two 
houfes  agreed,  and  each  voted  apart,  that  the  prince 
and  princefs  of  Orange  mould  reign  jointly  as  king 
and  queen  of  England  •,  and  that  the  adminiftra- 
tion  ihould  be  in  the  hands  of  the  prince  alone. 
This  vote,  however,  palled  by  a  very  fmall  majo- 
rity in  the  upper  houfe,  and  not  without  a  formal 
proteft  by  the  oppofite  party.  Then  the  conven- 
tion, after  fome  difputes,  reduced  the  oath  of  alle- 
giance to  its  original  fimplicity,  of  being  faithful 
Burnet,  to  the  king  and  queen.  On  the  twelfth  day  of 
Efchari  February  the  princefs  of  Orange  arrived  in  Lon- 
D'Ayaux.  don#  Next  day  the  members  of  the  two  houfes 
went  in  a  body  to  the  Banquetting  houfe,  where 
the  prince  and  princefs  fat  in  date  ;  and  the  De- 
claration of  Rights  *  being  read,  the  marquis  of 

Hallifax,- 

*  Whereas  the  late  king  James  gative,  for  other  time,  aftd  in  other 
the  fecond,  by  the  afiiftance  of  divers  manner,  than  the  fame  was  granted 
evil  counfellors,  judges,  and  minifters  Dy  parliament  ;  By  railing  and  keep- 
employed  by  him,  did  endeavour  to  ing  a  ftanding-army  within  this  king- 
lubvert  and  extirpate  the  proteftant  ^om  in  time  of  peace,  without  con» 
religion,  and  the  laws  and  liberties  of  ^cnt  of  parliament;  and  quartering  fol- 
this  kingdom  j  by  aduming  and  exer-  ^ers  contrary  to  law  :  By  caufing  di- 
cifing  a  power  of  difpenfing  with,  and  vers  good  fubjefts,  being  proteftants^ 
fufpending  of  laws,  without  conient  to  be  difarmed,  at  the  fame  time  when" 
©f  parliament  :  by  committing  and  papifts  were  both  armed  and  employed 
profecuting  divers  worthy  prelates,  for  contrary  to  law  i  By  violating  the  free- 
humbly  petitioning  to  be  excufed  from  dom  of  election  of  members  to  ferve 
concurring  to  the  laid  aiTumed  power:  in  parliament :  By  profecutions  in  the 
by  ifTuing  and  caufing  to  be  executed,  court  of  king's  bench  for  matters  and 
a  commimon  under  the  great  feal,  for  caufes  cognizable  only  in  parliament  - 
fretting  a  court  called,  The  court  of  and  by  divers  other  arbitrary  and  ille- 
commiffioners  for  ecclcfiaitical  caufes:  gal  courfes.  And  whereas  of  late' 
by  levying  money  for  and  to  the  ufe  year?,  partial,  corrupt,  and  unquali- 
q£  the  crowa,  by  pretence  of  prero.  ficd  perfcfls  have   been  returned   and 

jcrodf 
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Hallifax,  as  fpeaker  of  the  upper  houfe,  made  a  A«  c-  »6^, 
folemn  tender  of  the  crown  to  their  highnerles,  in 

the 

ferved  on  juries  In  trials,  and  parti-  were  of  right  to  be  feat  to  parlia- 

cularly  divers  jurors  in  trials  for  high-  ment,  to  meet  and  fit  at  Weftmin- 

treafon,  which  were  not  freeholders  j  fter  upon  the  twenty-fecond  day  of 

and  excefiive  hail  hath  been  required  January,  in  this  year    1688,   in  or- 

efperfons  committed  in  criminal  cafes,  <ter  to  fuch  an  eftablifhment,  as  that 

to  elude  the  benefit  of  the  laws  made  tneif  religion,  laws,  and  liberties  might 

for  the  liberty  of  the  fubjec"ts  ;  and  not  again  be  in  danger  of  being  fub- 

excefiive    fines  have  been   impofed  j  verted  :    Upon  which  letters,    elec- 

and  illegal  and  cruel  puniihments  in-  tions  having  been  accordingly  made  ; 

flicted  j  and  feveral  grants  and  pro-  and  thereupon  the  lords  fpiritual  and 

mifes  made  of  fines  and  forfeitures,  temporal,  and  commons,  purfuant  to 

fcefore  any  conviction  or  judgment  a-  their    feveral   letters    and   elections, 

gainft  the  perfons  upon  whom  the  fame  being  now  alTembled  in  a  full  and 

were  to  be  levied :  All  which  are  ut-  free  reprefentative    of   this    nation* 

terly    and    AirefHy   contrary  to    the  taking  into  their  moil  ferious  confide- 

known  laws  and  ftatutes,  and  free-  ration  the   beft  means  for  attaining 

dom  of  this  realm,  *fte  ends  aforefaid,    do  in  the   firft 

place  (as  their  anceftors  in  like  cafe 

And  whereas    the    faid  late  king  have  ufually  done)    for    vindicating 

James  the  fecond  having  abdicated  the  and  aflerting  their  ancient  rights  and 

government,    and    the    throne  being  liberties  j  declare, 
thereby  vacant,  his  highnefs  the  prince 

ofOrange(whomit  hath  pleafed  Al-  1.  That  the  pretended    power  of 

mighty  God  to  make  the  glorious  in-  fufpending  laws,  or  execution  of  laws, 

ftrument  of  delivering  this  kingdom  by  regal  authority,   without  confent 

from  popery  and  arbitrary  power)  did  of  parliament,    is  illegal,     a.   That 

(by  the  advice  of  the  lords  fpiritual  the    pretended    power  of    difpenfing 

and  temporal,    and  divers    principal  with  laws,  or  the  execution  of  laws, 

perfons  of  the  commons)  caufe  let-  by  regal  authority,  as  it  hath  been 

ters  to  be  written  to  the  lords  fpiri-  afTumed  and  exercifed  of  late,  is  ille- 

tual  and  temporal,   being  proteflants,  gal.      3.    That  the    commifiion  for 

and  other  letters  to  the  feveral  coun-  erecting  the  late  court  of  commif- 

ties,    cities,    universities,     boroughs,  fioners  for  ecclefiaftical  caufes,    and 

and  cinque-ports,  for  the  chufing  of  all  other  commifiions  and  courts  of 

iuch   perfons  to  reprcfent  them,   as  the  like  nature,  are  illegal  and  per- 
nicious. 
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a.  0,1689.  the  name  of  the  peers  and  commons  of  England. 
The  prince  replied  in  gracious  terms  of  acknow- 
ledgment * 

elous.     4.    That  levying  of  money  vance?,     and      for     the     amending, 

for  or  to  the  ufeof  the  crown,  by  pre-  ftrengthening,  and   preferving  of  the 

tence   of  prerogative,  without  grant  laws,  parliaments  ought   to  be  held 

of  parliament,  for  longer   time,    or  frequently. 
In  any  other  manner  than  the  fame  is 

or  mall  be  granted,  is  illegal.  5.  That  And  they  do  claim,  demand,  and 

it  is  the  right  of  the  fubjetts  to  peti-  Jnflft  uPon  all  and  fingular  the    pfe- 

tion  the  king,  and  ail  commitments  mifles,  as  their  undoubted  rights  and 

and  profecutions  for  fuch  petitioning,  liberties :    And  no  declarations,  judg- 

are  illegal.     6.  That  the  raifing  or  ments,  doings,  or  proceedings,  to  the 

keeping  a  ftanding  army  within   the  prejudice  of  the  people  in  any  of  the 

kingdom  in  time  of  peace,  unlefs  it  faid  premiiTes,  ought  in  any  wife  to 

be   with    confent  of  parliament,    is  be  drawn  hereafter  into  confequence  or 

againft  lav/.     7.  That  the  fubjefts,  example.     To  which  demand  of  their 

which  are  proteftants,  may  have  arms  rights  they  are  particularly  encouraged 

for   their  defence    fuitable  to    their  by  the  declaration  of  his  highnefs  the 

condition,  and  as   allowed    by   law.  prince  of  Orange,  as   being  the  only 

2.  That  elections  of  members  of  par-  means  for  obtaining  a  full  redrefs  and 

liament  ought  to  be  free.     (j.'That  remedy  therein, 
the  freedom  of  fpeech,  and  debates  or 

proceedings  in  parliament,  ought  not  Having  therefore  an  entire  cor.fi- 
to    be    impeached    or  queftioned   in  dence,   that    his    faid    highnefs    the 
any  court    rir    place  out    of  parlia-  prince  of  Orange  will  perfect:  the  de- 
ment.    10.  That  exceflive  bail  ought  liverance  lb  far  advanced  by  him,  and 
not  to  be  required,  nor  exceffive  fines  will  ftill  preferve  them  from  the  vic- 
impofed,   nor   creel  and  unufual  pu-  lation  of  their  rights,    which   they 
jiimments  inflicted,     u.  That  jurors  have  here  aflei ted,  and  from  all  other 
ought  to   be   duly  empanntlled    and  attempts  upon  their  religion,   rights 
returned,  and  jurors  which  pafs  up-  and  liberties  ;  the  lords  fpiritual  and 
©n  men  in  trials  of  high-treafon  ought  temporal,  alTcmbled  at  Weftminfter, 
to    be    freeholders.       12.    That    all  do  refclve,  That  William  and  Marv, 
grants  and  promifes  of  fines  and  for-  prince  and  princefs  of  Orange,  be,  and 
feitures  of  particular  perfons,  before  be  declared  king   and  queen  of.Eng- 
conviftion,     are     illegal   and     void,  land,  France,    and  Ireland,   and  the 
J  3,  And  that  for  redrefs  of  all  grie-     dominions    thereunto  belonging,    to 

hold 
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ledgment  •,  and  that  very  day  he  and  the  princefs  A-  C,  i633 
were   proclaimed  by  the  names   of  William  and 
Mary,  king  and  queen  of  England. 


hold  the  crown  and  royal  dignity  of 
the  faid  kingdoms  and  dominions,  to 
them  the  laid  prince  and  princefs, 
duiing  their  lives  and  the  life  of  the 
furvivor  of  them  j  and  that  the  fole 
and  full  exercife  of  the  regal  power  be 
only  in,  and  executed  by  the  faid 
prince  of  Orange,  in  the  names  of 
the  faid  prince  and  princefs  during 
their  joint  lives  j  and  after  their  de- 
ceafe  the  laid  crown  and  royal  dignity 
cf  the  faid  kingdoms  and  dominions 
to  be  to  the  heirs  of  the  body  of  the 
fa;d  piincefs  ;  and  for  default  of  fuch 
iiiur,  to  the  princefs  Anne  of  Den- 
mark, and  the  heirs  of  her  body  j 
and  for  default  of  fuch  ifTue,  to  the 
heirs  of  the  body  of  the  fa;d  prince  of 
Orange. 

And  the  faid  lords  fpititual  and 
temporal,  and  commons,  do  pray  the 
laid  prince  and  piincefs  of  Orange  to 
accept  the  fame  accordingly  :  And 
(hat  the  oaths  hereafter  mentioned  be 


taken  by  all  perfons  of  whom  the 
oaths  of  allegiance  and  fupremacy 
might  be  required  by  law,  initcad  of 
them  j  and  that  the  laid  oaths  of  alle- 
giance and  fupremacy  be  abrogated  : 
I  A.B.  do  fincerely  pvomife  and  fwear, 
That  I  will  be  faithful  and  bear  true 
allegiance  to  their  majefties,  king 
William  and  queen  Mary.  So  help 
me  God.  I  A.  B.  do  fwear,  That  I 
do  from  my  heart  abhor,  deteft  and 
abjure,  as  impious  and  heretical' 
this  damnable  doctrine  and  pontion, 
that  princes  excommunicated  or  de- 
prived by  the  pope,  cr  any  authority 
of  the  fee  of  Rome,  may  be  depofed 
cr  murdered  by  their  fubje&s,  or  any 
other  whatfoever.  And  I  do  declare, 
That  no  foreign  prince,  perfon,  pre- 
late, flate  or  potentate,  hath,  or  ought 
to  have,  any  jurifdiction,  power,  fu- 
periority,  pie-eminence,  or  autho- 
lityecclefjaibical,  or  fpiritual,  within 
this  realm.     So  help  me  God. 
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^  HE  constitution  of  England  had  now  af-  A  c. i6s9. 
fumed  a  new  afpect.     The  maxim  of  here-  State  of  the 
ditary,  indefeafible  right,  was  at  length  re   Sjj™" 
nounced  by  a  free  parliament.     The  power  of  the  after  the  re- 
crown  was   acknowledged  to  flow  from  no  other volutlon 
fountain  than  that  of  a  contract  with  the  people. 
Allegiance  and  protection  were  declared  recipro- 
cal ties  depending  upon  each  other.     The  repre- 
fentatives  of  the   nation  made  a  regular  claim  of 
rights  in   behalf  of  their  conftituents  •,  and  Wil- 
liam III.  afcended  the  throne  in  ccnfcquence  o    an 
exprefs  capitulation  with  the  people.     Yet  on  this 
occafion,   the  zeal  of  the  parliament  towards  their 
deliverer  feems  to  have  overfhot  their  attachment 
to  their  own  liberty  and  privileges  :  or  at  leaft  they 
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a.  c.  i5S9.  neglected  the  faireft  opportunity  that  ever  occurr- 
ed, to  retrench  thofe  prerogatives  of  the  crown  to 
which,  they  imputed  all  the  late  and  former  calami- 
ties of  the  kingdom.  Their  new  monarch  retain- 
ed the  old  regal  power  over  parliaments,  in  its  full 
extent.  He  was  left  at  liberty  to  convoke,  adjourn, 
prorogue,  and  diffolve  them  at  his  pleafure.  He 
was  enabled  to  influence,  elections  and  opprefs  cor- 
porations. He  poHerTed  the  right  of  chufing  his 
own  council ;  of  nominating  all  the  great  officers 
of  the  ftate,  and  of  the  houfhold,  of  the  army,  the 
navy,  and  the  church.  He  referved  the  abfolute 
command  of  the  militia :  fo  that  he  remained  mailer 
of  all  the  inferuments  and  engines  of  corruption 
and  violence,  without  any  other  reftraint  than  his 
own  moderation,  and  prudent  regard  to  the  claim 
of  rights  and  principle  of  refiftance  on  which  the 
revolution  was  founded.  In  a  word,  the  fettlement 
was  rlriimed  with  fome  precipitation,  before  the 
plan  had  been  properly  digefted  and  matured  ; 
and  this  wiii  be  the  cafe  in  every  eftablifbment 
formed  upon  a  fudden  emergency  in  the  face  of 
pppofition.  It  was  obierved,  that  the  king,  who 
was  made  by  the  people,  had  it  in  his  power  to  rule 
without  them  ;  to  govern  jure  divino,  though  it 
was  created  jure  humano  ;  and  that,  though  the 
change  proceeded  from  a  republican  fpirit,  the  fet- 
tlement was  built  upon  tory  maxims  ;  for  the  exe- 
cution of  his  government  continued  ftill  indepen- 
dent of  his  commilTion,  while  his  own  perfon  re- 
mained facred  and  inviolable.  The  prince  of 
Orange  had  been  invited  to  England  by  a  coalition 
of  parties,  united  by  a  common  fenle  of  danger; 
but  this  tie  was  no  iboner  broken,  than  they  flew 
afunder,  and  each  refumed  its  original  bials.  Their 
mutual  jealoufy  and  rancour  revived,  and  was 
heated  by  difpute  into  intemperate  zeal  and  enthu- 
fulm.     Thole  who  at  flrit  acted  from  principles  of 
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patriotifm,  were  infenfibly  warmed  into  partisans  ;  A-  c-  **$»« 
and  king  William  foon  found  himfelf  at  the  head  of 
a  faction.     As  he  had  been  bred  a  calviniil,   and 
always  exprefTed  an  abhorrence  of  fpiritual  perfe- 
cution,  the  prefbyterians,  and  other  proteflant  dif- 
fenters,   confidered  him  as  their  peculiar  protector, 
and  entered  into  his  intercfts  with  the  moil  zealous 
fervour  and  afliduity.     For  the  fame  reafons,  the 
friends  of  the  church  became  jealous  of  his  pro- 
ceedings, and  employed  all  their  influence,  firft  in 
oppofing  his   elevation  to  the  throne,   and  after- 
wards in  thwarting  his  meafures.     Their  party  was 
efpouled  by  all  the  friends  of  the  lineal  fuccefiion ; 
by  the  Roman  catholics ;  by  thofe  who  were  perso- 
nally attached  to  the  late  king,  and  by  fuch  as  were 
difgufted  by  the  conduct  and  perfonal  deportment 
of  William  fince  his  arrival   in   England.     They 
obferved,  That,  contrary  to  his  declaration,  he  had 
plainly  afpired  to  the  crown  ;  and  treated  his  fa- 
ther-in-law with   infolence  and  rigour  :  That  his 
army  Contained  a  number  of  foreign  papifts,  almoft 
equal  to  that  of  the  Englifh  Roman  catholics  whom 
James  had  employed :  that  the  reports  fo  induilrioufly 
circulated  about  the  birth  of  the  prince  of  Wales, 
the  treaty  with  France  for  enflaving  England,  and 
the  murder  of  the  earl  of  EfTex  ;   reports  counte- 
nanced by  the  prince  of  Orange,  now  appeared  to 
be  without  foundation  :  That  the  Dutch  troops  re- 
mained in  London,   while  the  Englifh  forces  were 
diftributed  in  remote  quarters :    That  the  prince 
declared  the  firil  mould  be  kept  about  his  perfon, 
and  the    latter   fent    to  Ireland  :     That  the  two 
houfes,    out  of  complaifance  to  William,   had  de- 
nied their  late  foverei^n  the  iuftice  of  being  heard 
m  his  own  defence :  and,  That  the  Dutch  had  lately 
interfered  with  the  trade  of  London,   which  was 
aiready  fenfibly  diminifhed.  Thefe  were  the  fources  coi>edion. 
©f  difcontent,  fwelled  up  by    the   refentment  of  *e>^y. 
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a.  c.  i689.  fome  noblemen,  and  other  individuals,  difappoint- 

ed  id  th At  hopes  of  profit  and  preferment. 
Account  of      William   began  his  reign  with  a  proclamation, 

the  new  mi-   <-•  .  .  ,  . 

kiRry.  for  confirming  all  proteftants  in  the  offices  which 
they  enjoyed  on  the  firft  day  of  December  :  then 
he  chofe  the  members  of  his  council,  who  were 
generally  (launch  to  his  intereft,  except  the  arch- 
bifhop  of  Canterbury  and  the  earl  of  Notting- 
ham*-, and  thefe  were  admitted  in  complaifance  to 
the  church-party,  which  it  was  not  thought  ad- 
vifeable  to  provoke.  Nottingham  and  Shrewfbury 
were  appointed  iecretaries  of  Hate  •,  the  privy-feal 
was  bellowed  upon  the  marquis  of  Hallifax ;  the 
earl  of  Danby  was  created  prefident  of  the  council 
Thefe  two  noblemen  enjoyed  a  good  fhare  of  the 
king's  confidence  :  and  Nottingham  was  confider- 
able  as  head  of  the  church-party  :  but  the  chief  fa- 
vourite was  Bentinck,  firft  commoner  on  the  lift  of 
privy-connfellors,  as  well  as  groom  of  the  ftole  and 
privy -purfe.  D'Auverquerque  was  made  mailer 
of  the  horfe,  Zuyleftein  of  the  robes,  and  Schom- 
berg  of  the  ordnance  :  the  treafury,  admiralty,  and 
chancery,  were  put  in  commifllon  •,  twelve  able 
judges  were  chofen-f;  and  the  diocefe  of  Saiifbury 
being  vacated  by  the  death  of  doctor  Ward,  the 
king,  of  his  own  free  motion,  filled  it  with  Burnet, 
who  had  been  a  zealous  ftickler  for  his  intereft  i 
and,  in  a  particular  manner,  inftrumental  in  eftecl:- 

•  The  rouncil  confined  of  the  Churchill;  Mr.  Bentinck,  Mr.  Sid- 
prince  of  Denmark,  the  archbifficp  n'y>  S5r  Robert  Howard,  Sir  Henry 
of  Canterbury,  the  duke  of  Norfolk,  Capel,  Mr.  Powel,  Mr.  Ruffe!,  Mr. 
the  rharqurffes  of  Hailifax  and  Win-  Hambden,  and  Mr.  Bofcawen. 
chefter,  t)ie  earls  of  Danby,  Lind-  f  Sir  John  Holt  was  appointed 
fey,  Devonfhire,  Dorfer,  and  Mid-  Icrd  chief-juftice  of  the  king"?  bench, 
dle'ex,  Oxford,  Shrewsbury,  Bed-  and  Sir  Henry  Pollexfen  of  the  com  • 
ford,  Bath,  Macclrsfield,  Notting-  mon  picas  ;  the  earl  of  Devonshire 
han.  ;  the  vifcounts  Falconbridge,  was  made  lord -(reward  of  the  hou- 
M«  .daunt,  Newport,  Lumley  ;  the  mold,  and  the  earl  of  Dorfet  lord- 
lordj  Wharton,  Montague,  Delamere,  chamberlain,  Ralph. 
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ing  the  revolution.     Sancroft  archbifhop  of  Can-  A-  c  l68»« 
terbury  refufed  to  confecrate  this  ecclefiaftic,    tho' 
the  reafons  of  his  refufal  are  not  fpecified  :   but, 
being  afraid  of  incurring  the  penalties  of  a  pre- 
munire,  he  granted  a  commifiion  to  the  bifhop  of 
London,  and  three  other  fuffragans,    to  perform 
that   ceremony.     Burnet   was   a   prelate  of  lbme 
parts,  and  great  induftry  ;  moderate  in  his  notions 
of  church  difcipline,  inquifitive,  meddling,   vain, 
and  credulous.    In  confequence  of  having  incurred 
the  dilpleafure  of  the  late  king,  he  had  retired  to 
the  continent,  and  fixed  his  refidence  in  Holland, 
where  he  was  naturalized,  and  attached  himfelf  to 
the  intereft  of  the  prince  of  Orange,  who  confuked 
him  about  the  affairs  of  England.     He  aflifted  in 
drawing  up  the  prince's  manifefto,  and  wrote  lbme 
other  papers  and  pamphlets  in  defence  of  his  de- 
fign.    He  was  demanded  of  the  ftates,  by  the  Eng- 
lifh  ambafiador,  as  a  Britifh  fugitive,  outlawed  by 
king  James,  and  excepted  in  the  act  of  indem- 
nity :  nevertheleis,  he  came  over  with  William,  in 
quality   of  his    chaplain ;  and,    by  his   intrigues, 
contributed  in  fome  meafure  to  the  fuccefs  of  that 
expedition.     The  principal  individuals  that  com- 
pofed  this  miniftry   have  been  characterifed  in  the 
hiftory  of  the  preceding  reigns.     We  have  had  oc- 
cafion  to  mention  the  fine  talents,  the  vivacity,  the 
flexibility  of  Hallifax  •,  the  plaufibility,   the  enter- 
prifing  genius,  the  obftinacy  of  Danby  \   the  pom- 
pous eloquence,   the  warmth,    and  often tation  of 
Nottingham ;  the  probity  and  popularity  of  Shrew- 
fbury.     Godolphin,  now  brought  into  the  treafury, 
was  modeft,  filent,  fagacious,  and  upright.     Mor- 
daunt,  appointed  firft  commiffioner  of  that  board, 
and  afterwards   created  earl  of  Monmouth,  was 
open,   generous,  and  a  republican  in  his  principles. 
Delamere,  chancellor  of  the  exchequer,  promoted 
in  the  fequel  to  the  rank  of  earl  of  Warrington, 
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a.c.  .689  was  clofeand  mercenary.  Obfequioufnefs,  fidelity,, 
and  attachment  to  his  mafter,  compofed  the  cha- 
racter of  Bentinck,  whom  the  king  raifed  to  the 
dignity  of  earl  of  Portland. 

The  Englifh  favourite  Sidney  was  a  man  of  wit 
and  pleaiure,  pofTefTed  of  the  moft  engaging  ta- 
lents for  converfation  and  private  friendfhip,  but 
rendered  unfit  for  public  bufinefs  by  indolence  and 
inattention.  He  was  ennobled,  and  afterwards 
created  earl  of  Romney,  a  title  which  he  enjoyed 
with  feveral  faccerTive  pofts  of  profit  and  impor- 
tance. The  ftream  of  honour  and  preferment  ran 
ftrong  in  favour  of  the  Whigs,  and  this  appearance 
of  partiality  confirmed  the  fufpicion  and  refent- 
ment  of  the  oppofite  party. 

The  con-        npjie  ^.fj.  ref0lution  taken  in  the  new  council  was 

ventioncon-  . 

verted  into  a  to  convert  the  convention  into  a  parliament,  that 
pahament.  t^Q  new  fettiement  might  be  ftrengthened  by  a  le- 
gal fanction,  which  was  now  fuppoled  to  be  want- 
ing, as  the  affembly  had  not  been  convoked  by 
the  king's  writ  of  fummons.  The  experiment  of 
anew  election  was  deemed  too  hazardous:  there- 
fore, the  council  determined  that  the  king  fhouldr 
by  virtue  of  his  own  authority,  change  the  conven- 
tion into  a  parliament,  by  going  to  the  houfe  of 
peers  with  the  ufual  (late  of  a  fovereign,  and  pro- 
nouncing a  fpeech  from  the  throne  to  both  houfes. 
This  expedient  was  accordingly  practifed.  He 
allured  them  he  foould  never  take  any  flep  that 
would  diminifh  the  good  oppinion  they  had  con- 
ceived of  his  integrity.  He  told  them  that  Hol- 
land was  in  fuch  a  fituation  as  required  their  im- 
mediate attention  and  affiftance  :  that  the  pofture 
of  affairs  at  home  likewife  demanded  their  ferious 
confideration  :  that  a  good  fettiement  was  neceiTary 
not  only  for  the  eftablifhment  of  domeflic  peace, 
but  alfo  for  the  fupport  of  the  proteftant  intereft 
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abroad  •,  that  the  affairs  of  Ireland  were  too  criti-  a. c.  1689. 
cally  fituated  to  admit  of  the  leaft  delay  in  their 
deliberations  :  he  therefore  begged  they  would  be 
fpeedy  and  effectual  in  concerting  Rich  meafures  as 
mould  be  judged  indifpenfibly  neceffary  for  the 
welfare  of  the  nation.  The  commons,  returning 
to  their  houfe,  immediately  paffed  a  vote  of  thanks 
to  his  majefty,  and  made  an  order  that  his  fpeech 
mould  be  taken  into  consideration.  After  the 
throne  had  been  declared  vacant  by  a  fmall  majo- 
rity of  the  peers,  thofe  who  oppofed  that  meafure 
had  gradually  withdrawn  themfelves  from  the  houfe ; 
fo  that  very  few  remained  but  iich  as  were  devoted 
to  the  new  monarch.  Thefe  therefore  brought  in 
a  bill  for  preventing  all  difputes  concerning  the 
prefent  parliament.  In  the  mean  time,  Mr.  Hamb- 
dcn,  in  the  lower  houfe,  put  the  queftion,  Whether 
a  king  elected  by  the  lords  Spiritual  and  temporal, 
and  the  commons  affembled  at  Weftminfter,  com- 
ing to,  and  confulting  with  the  faid  lords  and  com- 
mons, did  not  nuke  as  complete  a  parliament, 
and  legillative  power  and  authority,  as  if  the  faid 
king  mould  caufe  new  elections  to  be  made  by 
writ?  Many  members  affirmed,  that  the  king's 
writ  wTas  as  neceffary  as  his  prefence  to  the 
being  of  a  legal  parliament;  and  as  the  conven- 
tion was  detective  in  this  particular,  it  could  not 
be  veiled  with  a  parliamentary  authority  by  any 
management  whatsoever.  The  Whigs  replied, 
That  the  effence  of  a  parliament  confifted  in  the 
meeting  and  co-operation  of  the^king,  lords,  and 
commons  -,  and  that  it  was  not  material  whether 
they  were  convoked  by  writ  or  by  letter.  They- 
proved  this  affertion  by  examples  deduced  from 
the  hiftory  of  England  :  they  obferved,  that  a  new 
election  would  be  attended  with  great  trouble,  ex- 
pence,  and  lofs  of  time  -,  and  that  fuch  delay  might 
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A.c.1689.  prove  fatal  to  the  proteftant  intereft  in  Ireland,  a3 
well  as  to  the  allies  on  the  continent.  In  the  midft 
of  this  debate,  the  bill  was  brought  down  from 
the  lords  -9  and  being  read,  a  committee  was  ap- 
pointed to  make  fome  amendments.  Thefe  were  no 
fooner  made  than  the  commons  fent  it  back  to  the 
upper  houfe,  and  it  immediately  received  the  royal 
afTent.  By  this  ad  the  lords  and  commons  af- 
lembled  at  Weftminfter  were  declared  the  two 
faouies  of  parliament  to  all  intents  and  purpofes  : 
it  likewife  ordained,  That  the  prefent  act  and  all 
other  adts  to  which  the  royal  afTent  mould  be  given 
before  the  next  prorogation,  fhould  be  underitood 
and  adjudged  in  law  to  begin  on  the  thirteenth  day 
of  February  :  That  the  members,  inftead  of  the 
old  oaths  of  allegiance  and  fupremacy,  mould  take 
the  new  oath  incorporated  in  this  act,  under  the 
antient  penalty  :  and,  That  the  prefent  parliament 
fhould  be  diffolved  in  the  ufual  manner.  Imme- 
diately after  this  tranfaction,  a  warm  debate  arofe 
in  the  houfe  of  commons  about  the  revenue,  which 
the  courtiers  alledged  had  devolved  with  the  crown 
upon  William,  at  lead,  during  the  life  of  James  : 
for  which  term  the  greater  part  of  it  had  been 
granted.  Thofe  in  the  opposition  affirmed,  that 
thofe  grants  were  vacated  with  the  throne  ;  and 
at  length  it  was  voted,  That  the  revenue  had  ex- 
pired. Then  a  motion  was  made,  That  a  revenue 
mould  be  fettled  on  the  king  and  queen-,  and  the 
houfe  refolved  it  fhould  be  taken  intoconfideration. 
While  they  deliberated  on  this  affair,  they  received 
a  mefTage  from  his  majefty,  importing,  that  the 
late  king  had  fet  fail  from  Breft  with  an  armament 
to  invade  Ireland.  They  forthwith  refolved  to 
aflift  his  majefty  with  their  lives  and  fortunes : 
they  voted  a  temporary  aid  of  four  hundred  and 
twenty  thoufand  pounds,  to  be  levied  by  monthly 
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aiTeffment ;  and  both  houfes  waited  on  the  king,  A  c«  «6*9* 
to  fignify  this  refolution.  But  this  unanimity  did 
not  take  place,  until  feveral  lords  fpiritual  as  well 
as  temporal,  had,  rather  than  take  the  oaths,  ab- 
fented  themfelves  from  parliament.  The  nonjur- 
ing  prelates  were  Sancroft,  archbifhop  of  Canter- 
bury :  Turner,  bifhop  of  Ely  ;  Lake,  of  Chichef- 
ter;  Ken,  of  Bath  and  Wells;  White,  of  Peterbo- 
rough i  Loyd,  of  Norwich ;  Thomas,  of  Worcelter ; 
and  Frampton,  of  Gloucefter.  The  temporal  peers 
who  refuied  the  oath,  were  the  duke  of  Newcaftle, 
the  earls  of  Clarendon,  Litchfield,  Exeter,  Yar- 
mouth, and  Stafford  •,  the  lords  Griffin  and  Stawel. 
Five  of  the  bifhops  withdrew  themfelves  from  the 
houfe  at  one  time ;  but,  before  they  retired,  onp 
of  the  number  moved  for  a  bill  of  toleration,  and 
another  of  comprehenfion,  by  which  moderate  dif- 
fenters  might  be  reconciled  to  the  church,  and  ad- 
mitted into  ecclefiaflical  benefices.  Such  bills  were 
actually  prepared  and  prefented  by  the  earl  of  NoN 
tingham,  who  received  the  thanks  of  the  houfe  for 
the  pains  he  had  taken  From  this  period,  the  party 
averie  to  the  government  of  William  were  diftin- 
guithed  by  the  appellation  of  Nonjurors.  They 
rejected  the  notion  of  a  king  de  facfo,  as  well  as 
all  other  diftinctions  and  limitations  ;  and  declared 
for  the  abfolute  power  and  divine  hereditary  inde- 
feafible  right  of  Sovereigns. 

This  faction  had  already  begun  to  practife  againft  Mutiny  i» 
the  new  government.  The  king,  having  received 
fome  intimation  of  their  defigns,  from  intercepted 
letters,  ordered  the  earl  of  Arran,  Sir  Robert 
Hamilton,  and  fome  other  gentlemen  of  the 
Scottifh  nation,  to  be  apprehended,  and  fent 
prifoners  to  the  Tower.  Then  he  informed  the 
two  houfes  of  the  ftep  he  had  taken,  and  even 
craved  their  advice  with  regard  to  his  conduct  in 

fuch 
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a.  c.  1689.  fuch  a  delicate  affair,  which  had  compelled  him  to 
trefpafs  upon  the  law  of  England.  The  lords 
thanked  him  for  the  care  he  took  of  their  liberties, 
and  defired  he  would  fecure  all  difturbers  of  the 
peace  -,  but,  the  commons  impowered  him  by  a 
bill  to  difpenfe  with  the  Habeas  corpus  act,  till 
the  feventeenth  day  of  April  next  enfuing.  This 
was  a  flretch  of  confidence  in  the  crown  which  had 
not  been  made  in  favour  of  the  late  king,  even 
while  Argyle  and  Monmouth  were  in  open  rebel- 
lion. A  fpirit  of  difcontent  had  by  this  time  dif- 
fuled  itfelf  through  the  army,  and  become  fo  for- 
midable to  the  court,  that  the  king  refolved  to 
retain  the  Dutch  troops  in  England,  and  fend  over 
to  Holland  in  their  room  fuch  regiments  as  were 
moll  tinctured  with  difaffection.  Of  theie  the  Scot- 
tifh  regiment  of  Dumbarton,  commanded  by 
marechal  Schomberg,  mutinied  on  its  march  to 
Ipfwich,  feized  the  military  cheft,  difarmed  the 
officers  who  oppofed  their  defign,  declared  for 
king  James,  and,  with  four  pieces  of  cannon,  be- 
gan their  march  for  Scotland.  William  being  in- 
formed of  this  revolt,  ordered  general  Ginkle  to 
purfue  them  with  three  regiments  of  Dutch  dra- 
goons •,  and  the  mutineers  furrendered  at  difcre- 
tion.  As  the  delinquents  were  natives  of  Scot- 
land, which  had  not  yet  fubmitted  in  form  to  the 
new  government,  the  king  did  not  think  proper 
to  punifh  them  as  rebels,  but  ordered  them  to 
proceed  for  Holland,  according  to  his  firlt  inten- 
tion. Though  this  attempt  proved  abortive,  it 
made  a  ftrong  impreflion  upon  the  miniftry,  who 
were  divided  among  themfelves,  and  wavered  in 
their  principles.  However,  they  feized  this  op- 
portunity to  bring  in  a  bill  for  puniihing  mutiny 
and  defertion,  which  in  a  little  time  palfed  both 
houfes,  and  received  the  royal  alTent. 

The 
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The  coronation-oath  *   being   altered   and  ex-  A- c-  ,689- 
plained,    that   ceremony   was    performed    on  the  The  corona- 
eleventh  day  of  April,  the  bifhop  of  London  offici-  *£&** 
ating,  at  the  king's  defire,   in   the   room  of  the  heauh-mo- 
metropoiitan,  who  was  a  malcontent.      Next  day  ney% 
the  commons,  in  a  body,  waited  on  the  king  and 
queen  at  Whitehall,  with  an  addrefs  of  congratula- 
tion.    William,  with  a  view  to  conciliate  the  af- 
fection of  his  new  fubjects,  and  check  the  progrefs 
of  clamour  and  difcontent,   fignified,  in  a  folemn 
meifage  to  thg  houfe  of  commons,  his  readinefs  to 
acquieice  in  any  meafure  they  mould  think  proper 
to  take  for  a  new  regulation  or  total  fupprefTion  of 
the  hearth-money,    which   he    underftood   was  a 
grievous  impofition  on  the  fu  ejects  ;  and  this  tax 
was  afterwards  abolifhed.     He  was  gratified  with 
an  addrefs  of  thanks,  couched  in  the  warmeft  ex- 
preffions   of  duty,    gratitude,    and   affection ;  de- 
claring they  would  take  fuch  meafures  in  fupport 
of  his  crown,  as  would  convince  the  world  that  he 
reigned  in  the  hearts  of  his  people. 

He  had,  in  his  anfwer  to  their  former  addrefs,  Thecom- 
aifured  them  of  his  conftant  regard  to  the  rights  nionsJ ^te  a 
and  profperity  of  the  nation  :  he  had  explained  ney  to  fo- 
the  exhaufted  ftate  of  the  Dutch,  expatiated  upon  SSh?1** 

*  The  new  form  of  the  coronation-  "the  true  profefTion   of  the   gofpel, 

path  cennfted  in  the  following  quefti-  "  and  the  proteftant  reformed  religion 

©ns  and  anfwers.      "  Will  you  folemn-  "  as  by  law  eltabHfhed  ?   And  will  you 

,"  ly  piomife  and  fwear  to  govern  the  "  preferve  unto  the  b  mops  and  clergy 

"  people  cf  this  kingdom  of  England,  "  of  this  realm,  and   to  the  churches 

"  and  the  dominions  thereto  belong-  "  committed  to  their  charge,  all  fuch 

Ci  ing,    according  to    the    ftatutes   in  "rights    and  privileges  as  by 'aw  do, 

"  parliament  agreed  on,  and  the  laws  "  or  ^a'^    appertain   unto    them,   or 

«  and  ciifloms  of  the  fame  ?"  "  any  of  them  ?" 

«  I  lblemnly  promife  fo  to  do."  '.'  Al1  th:S  1  promife  to  *3." 

"  Will  you,  to  your  power,  caufe  Then  the  king  or  queen  laying  his 

f  law  and  juftice  in  mercy  to  he  exe-  or  hei    hand  uPon    the  gofpels,   fhall 

*<  ciited  in  a.l  your  judgments  ?"  {*Y>  "  The  th.ngs  which  I  have  here 

"  I  will.1'  "  before  promifed,  I  will  periorm  and 

"  Will  ycu,  to  the  utmeft  of  your  "  keep.     So  help  ms  Gcd." 
c!  power    rnaintr.in  the  laws  of  God, 

the 
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a.c.  1689.  {-foe  zeai  0f  tjiat  republic  for  the  interefts  of  Britain, 
and  the  maintenance  of  the  proteftant  religion ;  ex- 
preffed  his  hope  that  the  Englim  parliament  would 
not  only  repay  the  fums  they  had  expended  in  his 
expedition  •,  but,  likewife  farther  fupport  them  to 
the  utmoft  of  their  ability  againft  the  common  ene- 
mies of  their  liberties  and  religion.  He  had 
obferved  that  a  confiderable  army  and  fleet  would 
be  neceflary  for  the  reduction  of  Ireland,  and  the 
protection  of  Britain  -,  and  he  defired  they  would 
fettle  the  revenue  in  fuch  a  manner,  that  it  might 
be  collected  without  difficulty  and  difpute.  The 
ium  total  of  the  money  expended  by  the  ftates- 
general  in  William's  expedition,  amounted  to  feven 
millions  of  guilders,  and  the  commons  granted  fix 
hundred  thoufand  pounds  for  the  difcharge  of  this 
debt,  incurred  for  the  prefervation  of  their  rights 
and  religion.  They  voted  funds  for  railing  and 
maintaining  an  army  of  two  and  twenty  thouland 
men,  as  well  as  for  equipping  a  numerous  fleet ; 
but,  they  provided  for  no  more  than  half  a  year's 
fubfiflence  of  the  troops,  hoping  the  reduction  of 
Ireland  might  be  finifhed  in  that  term  •,  and  this 
inftance  of  frugality  the  king  ccnfidered  as  a  mark 
of  their  diffidence  of  his  aaminiftration.  The 
Whigs  were  reiblved  to  fupply  him  gradually,  that 
he  might  be  the  more  dependent  upon  their  zeal 
and  attachment  -,  but,  he  was  not  at  all  pleafed  with 
their  precaution. 
William**  William  was  naturally  biafled  to  calvinifm,  and 
vourofthe"  averfe  to  perfecution.  Whatever  promifes  he  had 
diffenters.  made,  and  whatever  fentiments  of  refpect  he  en- 
tertained for  the  church  of  England,  he  feemed 
now  in  a  great  meafure  alienated  from  it,  by  the 
oppofition  he  had  met  with  from  its  members, . 
particularly  from  the  bifhops  who  had  thwarted  his 
meaiures  •,  who  had,  by  ablenting  themfelves  from 
parliament,  and  refufing  the  oath,  plainly  difown- 

ed 
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ed  his  title,  and  renounced  his  government.     HeAC«  l689* 
therefore  reiolved  to  mortify  the  church,  and  gra- 
tify his  own  friends  at  the  fame  time,  by  removing 
the  obilacles  affixed  to  nonconformity,  that  ail  pro- 
teflant  diffenters  fhould  be  rendered  capable  of  en- 
joying and  exercifing  civil  employments.     When 
he  gave  his  affent  to   the  bill  for  fufpending  the 
Habeas  corpus  act,  he  recommended  the  eftablifh- 
ment  of  a  new  oath  in  lieu  of  chofe  of  allegiance 
and  fupremacy :   he  expreffed  his  hope  that  they 
would  leave  room  for  the  admiffion  of  all  his  pro- 
tectant fubjects  who  mould  be  found  qualified  for 
the  fervice  :  he  faid,  men  a  conjunction  would  unite 
them    the   more    firmly  among   themfelves,    and 
ftrengthen  them  againfl  :heir  common  adverfaries. 
In  confequence  of  this  hint,  a  claufe  was  infected 
in  the  bill  for  abrogating  the  old  and  appointing 
the  new  oaths,  by  which  the  facramental  tcft  was 
declared    unneceffary   in    rendering    any   perlbn 
capable  of   enjoying  any  office    or  employment. 
It  was,  however,   rejected  by  a  great  maiority  in 
the  houie  of  lords.     Another  claufe  for  the  fame 
purpofe,  though  in  different  terms,  was  propofed 
by  the  king's  direction,  and  met  with  the  fame  fate, 
though  in  both  cafes  feveral  noblemen  entered  a 
p  rote  it  againft  the  refolution  of  the  houie.     Thefe 
fruitlefs  efforts,  in  favour  of  diffenters,  augmented 
the  prejudice  of  the  churchmen  againfl  king  Wil- 
liam, who  would  have  willingly  compromiied  the 
difference,  byexcuiing  the  clergy  from  the  oaths, 
provided  the  diffenters  might  be  exempted  from 
the  facramental  teft  ;  but,   this  was  deemed   the 
chief  bulwark  of  the    church,   and    therefore  the 
propofal  was  rejected.      The  church-party  in  the 
houfe  of  lords  moved,  that  inflead  of  inferring  a 
claufe,  obliging  the  clergy  to  take  the  oaths,'  the 
king  fhould   be  empowered  to  tender  him-,  and, 
in   cale   of   their    refufal,  they  fhould  incur  the 
8  penalty, 
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a.  c.  1689.  penalty,  becaufe  deprivation,  or  the  apprehenfion 
of  it,  might  make  them  defperate,  and  excite  them 
to  form    defigns  againft  the  government.     This 
argument  had  no  weight  with  the  commons,  who 
thought  it  was  indifpenfably  necefTary  to  exact  the 
oaths  of  the  clergy,   as  their  example  influenced 
the  kingdom  in   general,   and  the  youth  of  the 
nation  were  formed  under  their  inftructions.    After 
a  long  and  warm  debate,    all  the  mitigation  that 
could  be  obtained,  was  a  claufe  to  empower  the 
-king  to  indulge  any  twelve  clergymen  deprived  by 
virtue  of  this  act,  with  a  third  part  of  their  bene- 
fices during  pleafure.     Thus  the  antient  oaths  of 
allegiance  and  fupremacy  were  abrogated  ;  the  de- 
claration of  non- refiftance  in  the  act  of  uniformity 
was  repealed  \  the  new  oath  of  allegiance  was  re- 
duced to  its  primitive  fimplicity  \  and  the  corona- 
tion-oath rendered  more  explicit.     The  clergy  were 
enjoined  to  take  the  new  oaths  before  the  firft  day 
.of  Auguft,  on  pain  of  being  fufpended  from  their 
office  for  fix  months ;  and  of  intire  deprivation,  in 
cafe  they  mould  not  take  them  before  the  expira- 
tion of  this    term.      They   generally  complied, 
though  with  fuch  refervations  and  diftinctions  as 
were  not  much  for  the  honour  of  their  fincerity. 
Act  for  a  to-      The  kmS>  though  baffled  in  his  defign  againft 
leiation,      the  facramental  teft,  refolved  to  indulge  the  diifen- 
ters  with  a  toleration  •,  and  a  bill  for  this  purpofe 
being  prepared  by  the  earl  of  Nottingham,   was, 
after  fome  debate,  parTed  into  a  law,  under  the 
title  of,  An  act  for  exempting  their  majefties  pro- 
teftant  ilibjects,    dirTenting   from   the   church   of 
England,  from   the  penalties  of  certain  laws.     It 
enacted,  That  none  of  the  penal  laws  mould  be 
conftrued  to  extend  to  thofe  diffenters  who  fhould 
take  the  oaths   to   the  prefent  government,   and 
iubicribe  the  declaration  of  the  thirtieth  year  in  the 
reign  of  Charles  II.   provided,   thai   they  fhould 

hold 
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hold  no  private  aflemblies  or  conventicles  with  the  A-c- l629> 
doors  fhut ;  and   that  nothing  fhould  be  confirmed 
to  exempt  them  from  the  payment  of  tythes  or 
other  parochial  duties  :    That,   in    cafe  of  being 
choieh  in  the  offices  of  conftable,  church-warden, 
overfeer,  &c.  and  of  fcrupling   to  take  the  oaths 
annexed  to  fuch  offices,   they  mould  be  allowed  to 
execute  the   employment    by  deputy  :    That    the 
preachers  and   teachers    in    congregations    of  dif- 
fenting  proteftants,  who  fhall  take  the  oaths,  fub- 
fcribe  the  declaration,  together  with  all  the  articles 
of  religion,  except  the  thirty-fourth  and  the  two 
fucceeding  articles,    and    part   of   the    twentieth, 
fhould  be  exempted  from   the  penalties  decreed 
apainft  nonconformifls,  as  well   as  from  fervine 
upon  juries,   or   acting  in  pariih- offices ;  yet  all 
justices  of  the  peace  were    impowered   to  require 
fuch  di  (Tenters  to  fubfcribe  the  declaration,  and  take 
the  oaths ;  and,  in  cafe  of  refufal,  to  commit  them 
to  prifon,  without  bail  or  mainprize.     The  fame 
indulgence  was  extended  to  anabapiffo,  and  even 
to  quakers,  on  their  foiemn  promife,  before  God, 
to  be  faithful  to  the  king  and  queen  ;  and  their 
afienting  by  profeffion   and   affeveration   to  thofc 
articles  which  the  others  ratified  upon  oath  :  they 
were  likewife  required  to  profefs  their  belief  in  the 
Trinity  and  the  Holy  Scriptures.     Even  the  papifls 
felt  the  benign  influence  of  William's  moderation 
in  fpiritual  matters :  he  rejected  the  propofals  of 
ibme  zealots,  who  exhorted  him  to   enact  fevere 
laws  againil  popifh  recufants.     Such  a  meafure,  he 
obferved,  would  alienate  all  the  papifls  of  Europe 
from  the  interefts  of  England,  and  might  produce 
a  new  catholic  league,  which  would  render  the  war 
a  religious  quarrel ;  befides,  he  could  not  pretend 
to.fcreen  the  proteftants  of  Germany  and  Hungary, 
while    he   himfelf  fhould   perfecute    the   catholics 
of  England.     He  therefore  refolved  to  treat  r.hem 
Nu.  j j.  ■  X  with 
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a.  e.  1689.  with  lenity  \  and  though  they  were  not  compre- 
hended in  the  act,  they  enjoyed  the  benefit  of  the 
toleration. 
v^ient  dif-  We  have  obferved,  that  in  confequence  of  the 
thfbiffor  a  mo^on  niade  by  the  bifliops  when  they  withdrew 
comprehei-  from  parliament,  a  bill  was  brought  into  the  houfe 
h  '"■  of  lords,  for  uniting  their  majefties  proteftant  iub- 

jects.  This  was  extremely  agreeable  to  the  king, 
who  had  the  fcheme  of  comprehenfion  very  much 
at  heart.  In  the  progrefs  of  the  bill  a  warm  debate 
arofe  about  the  pofture  of  kneeling  at  the  facrament, 
which  was  given  up  in  favour  of  the  difTenters. 
Another,  no  lefs  violent,  enfued  upon  the  fubfe- 
quent  queflion,  "  Whether  there  mould  be  an  ad- 
"  dition  of  laity  in  the  commifiion  to  be  given  by  the 
*'  king  to  the  bifhops  and  others  of  the  clergy,  for 
"  preparing  fuch  a  reformation  of  ecclefiaftical  af- 
"  fairs  as  might  be  the  means  of  healing  divifions, 
"  and  correcting  whatever  might  be  erroneous  or 
"  defective  in  the  conftitution  ?"  A  great  number 
of  the  temporal  lords  infifted  Warmly  on  this  addi- 
tion •,  and  when  it  was  rejected,  four  peers  entered 
a  formal  proteft.  Bifhop  Burnet  was  a  warm 
{tickler  for  the  exclufion  of  the  laity ;  and,  in  all 
probability,  manifefted  this  warmth  in  hope  of  in- 
gratiating himfelf  v/ith  his  brethren,  among  whom 
his  character  was  very  far  from  being  popular. 
But  the  merit  of  this  facrifice  was  deftroyed  by 
the  arguments  he  had  uled  for  difpenfing  with  the 
pofture  of  kneeling  at  the  facrament  •,  and  by  his 
propofing  in  another  provifo  of  the  bill,  that  the 
iiibicribers,  in  (lead  of  expreffing  aflent  and  con- 
ient,  fliould  only  fubmit,  with  a  promife  of  confor- 
mity. 
The  com.  Thie  bill  was  with  difficulty  parTed  in  the  houfe 
monsaddrefs  of  lords  :  but  the  commons  treated  it  with  neglect. 

th»  king  to    t»         1  •  1  c  1 

frnnrncn  a  By  this  time  a  great  number  or  malcontent  mem- 
convocation  bcr3,  who  had  retired  from  parliament,  were  re- 
gy.  turned,, 
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turned,  with  a  view  to  thwart  the  administration,  A<  c- 1689- 
though  they  could  not  prevent  the  fettlement.  In- 
stead of  proceeding  with  the  bill,  they  prefented 
an  addrefs  to  the  king,  thanked  him  for  his  graci- 
ous declaration,  and  repeated  aflurances,  that  he 
would  maintain  the  church  of  England  as  by  law 
ellablifhed  ;  a  church  whole  doctrine  and  practice 
had  evinced  its  loyalty  beyond  all  contradiction. 
They  likewiSe  humbly  befought  his  majefty  to  iffue 
writs  for  calling  a  convocation  of  the  clergy,  to  be 
confulted  in  ecclefiaftical  matters,  according  to  the 
antient  ufage  of  parliaments  •,  and  they  declared 
they  would  forthwith  take  into  consideration,  pro- 
per methods  for  giving  eafe  to  proteflant  diffenters. 
Though  the  king  was  difpleafed  at  this  addrefs,  in 
which  the  lords  alfo  had  concurred,  he  returned  a 
civil  anfwer,  by  the  mouth  of  the  earl  of  Notting- 
ham, profefiing  his  regard  for  the  church  of  Eng- 
land, which  mould  always  be  his  peculiar  care  -, 
recommending  the  diffenters  to  their  protection, 
and  promifing  to  fummon  a  convocation  as  foon  as 
fuch  a  meafure  fhouid  be  convenient.  This  mef- 
fage  produced  no  effect  in  favour  of  the  bill,  which 
lay  neglected  on  the  table.  Thole  who  moved  for 
it  had  no  other  view  than  that  of  difplaying  their 
moderation  -,  and  now  they  excited  their  friends  to 
oppofe  it  with  all  their  interefl.  Others  were 
afraid  of  efpoufing  it,  left  they  fhouid  be  Stigma- 
tized as  enemies  to  the  church-,  and  a  great  num- 
ber of  the  mort  eminent  prefbyterians  were  averfe 
to  a  Scheme  of  comprehenfion,  which  would  dimi- 
nish their  Strength,  and  weaken  the  importance  of 
the  party.  Being  therefore  violently  oppofed  on 
one  hand,  and  but  faintly  Supported  on  the  other, 
no  wonder  it  mifcarried.  The  king,  however, 
was  fo  bent  upon  the  execution  of  his  deSign,  that 
it  was  next  fefiion  revived  in  another  form,  though 
with  no  better  fucceSs. 

X  2  The 
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a.  c.  16S9.      The  next  object  that  engrolTed  the  attention  of 
settlement    the  parliament,  was  the  fettle m en t  of  a  revenue  for 
the  fupport  of  the  government.     Hitherto  there 
had  been   no  diftinclion  of  what  was  allotted  for 
the  king's  ufe,  and  what  was  affigned  for  the  fer- 
vice  of  the  public  ;  fo  that  the  ibvereign  was  en- 
tirely mailer  of  the  whole  fupply.     As  the  revenue 
in  the  late  reigns  had  been  often  embezzled  and 
mifapplied,  it  was  now  refolved  that  a  certain  fum 
mould  be  let  apart  for  the  maintenance  of  the 
king's  houfhold,  and  the  fupport  of  his  dignity ; 
and  that  the  reft  of  the  public  money  mould  be 
employed  under  the  inipection  of  parliament.    Ac- 
cordingly, fince  this  period,  the  commons  have  ap- 
propriated the  yearly  fupplies  to  certain  fpecified 
fervices ;  and   an  account  of  the  application  has 
been   conftantly  fubmitted  to  both  houfes  at  the 
next   feiTion.      At    this   juncture,   the   prevailing 
party,  or  the  Whigs,  determined  that  the  revenue 
ihould  be  granted  from  year  to  year,  or  at  leaft  for 
a  fmall  term  of  years,  that  the  king  might  find 
himfelf  dependent  upon  the  parliament,  and  merit 
a  renewal  of  the  grant  by  a  juft  and  popular  admi- 
niflration.     In  purfuance  of  this  maxim,  when  the 
revenue  fell  under  confideration,  they,  on  pretence 
of  charges  and  anticipations,  which  they  had  not 
time  to  examine,  granted  it  by  a  provisional  act 
for  one  year  only.     The  civil  lift  was  fettled  at  fix 
hundred   thoufand   pounds,   chargeable  with  the 
appointments  of  the  queen  dowager,  the  prince 
and  princefs  of  Denmark,  the  judges,  and  marechal 
Schomberg,  to  whom  the  parliament  had  already 
granted  one  hundred  thoufand  pounds,  in  confide- 
ration of  his  important  fervices  to  the  nation.     The 
commons  aifo  voted,  that  a  conftant  revenue  of 
twelve  hundred  thoufand   pounds  mould  be  efta- 
blifhed  for  the  fupport  of  the  crov/n  in  time  of 
peace. 

The 
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The  king  took  umbrage  at  thefe  restraints  laidAC-  ,&s9- 
•upon  the  application  of  the  public  money,  which  The  king 
were  the  moil  faiutary  fruits  of  the  revolution.  He^j^ 
considered  them  as  marks  of  diffidence,   by  wjiich proceedings 
he  was  diitinguifhed  from   his   predeceffors  ;  and?!,!:^Vv*  * 
thought  them  an  ungrateful  return  for  the  fervices 
he  had  done    to   the  nation.       The  Tories  per- 
ceived his  difguft,   and   did  not  fail  to  foment  his 
jealoufy  againft  their  adverfaries,  which  was  con- 
firmed by  a  frefli  effort  of  the  Whigs,   in  relation 
to  a  militia.     A  bill  was  brought  into  the  houfe, 
for  regulating  it  in  fuch  a  manner  as  would  have 

o  o 

rendered  it  in  a  great  meafure  independent  both  of 
the  king  and  the  lords  lieutenants  of  counties. 
Thefe  being  generally  peers,  fuffered  the  bill  to 
lie  neglected  on  the  table  j  but  the  attempt  con- 
firmed the  iufpicion  of  the  king,  who  began  to 
think  himfelf  in  danger  of  being  enflaved  bv  a 
republican  party.  The  Tories  had,  by  the  canal 
•of  Nottingham,  made  proffers  of  fervice  to  his 
majefty  j  but  complained,  at  the  fame  time,  that 
as  they  were  in  danger  of  being  profecuted  for 
their  lives  and  fortunes,  they  could  not,  without 
an  act  of  indemnity,  exert  themfelves  in  favour  of 
the  crown,  left  they  mould  incur  a  profecutioa 
from  their  implacable  enemies. 

Thefe  remonftrances  made  fuch   imprefiion  on  Keats  and 
the  kins;,  that  he  lent  a  meHage  to  the  houfe  by  ammefitiea 
Mr.  Harnbden,  recommending  a  bill  of  indemnity  Jji  0nn- 
as  the  moft  effectual  means  tor  butting  an  end  todemnkyf~ 
all  controverfies,  distinctions,  and  occaiions  oi  dif-  by  the  king, 
cord.     He  defired  it  might  be  prepared  with  all 
convenient  expedition,  and  with   fuch   exceptions 
only  as  fhould  feem  neceffary  for  the  vindication  of 
public  juftice,  the  fafety  of  him  and  his  coniort, 
and  the  fettlement  and  welfare  of  the  nation.     An 
addreis  of  thanks  to  his  majefty  was  unanimouily 
voted.     Nevcrthclefs,  his  defign  v/as  frustrated  by 
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a.c,  i6g9  f|ie  backv/ardnefs  of  the  Whigs,  who  proceeded  fo 
(lowly  in  the  bill,  that  it  could  not  be  brought  to 
maturity  before  the  end  of  the  feffion.    They  want- 
ed to  keep  the  fcourge  over  the  heads  of  their  ene- 
mies, until   they  fhould  find  a  proper  opportunity 
for  revenge  •,  and,  in  the  mean  time,  reitrain  them 
from  oppofition,   by  the  terror  of  impending  ven- 
geance.    They  affected  to  infinuate  that  the  king's 
defign  was  to  raiie  the  prerogative  as  high  as  it  had 
been  in  the  preceding  reigns  •,  and  for  that  pur- 
pofe  he  prefied  the  act  of  indemnity,  by  virtue  of 
which  he  might  legally  ufe  the  inftruments  of  the 
late  tyranny.     The  earls  of  Monmouth  and  War- 
rington  induftrioufly  infuled  thefe  jealoufies  into 
the  minds  of  their  party  ;  while,  on  the  other  hand, 
the  eari  of  Nottingham  inflamed  William's  diftruft 
of  his  old  friends :    and   both  fides  fucceeded  in 
kindling  an  animofity,  which    had  like    to  have 
produced  confufion,    notwithstanding  the  endea- 
vours ufed  by  the  earls  of  Shrewsbury  and  Devon- 
fhire  to  allay  thofe  heats,  and  remove  the  fufpicion 
that  mutually  prevailed. 
B:rfrhofthe      It  was  now  judged  expedient  to  pafs  an  act  for 
cUikeof      ftttKns  the  fucceffion  of  the  crown,  according  to 
the  former  refolution  of  the  convention.     A  bill 
for  this  purpoie  was  brought  into  the  lower  houfe, 
with  a  ciaufe  difabling  papiits  from  fucceeding  to 
the  crown  :  to  this  the  lords  added,   *'  Or  fuch  as 
cc  mould  marry  papifts,"  abfolving  the  fubject  in 
that  cale  from  allegiance.    The  biPnop  of  Salifbury, 
by  the  king's  direction,  propofed  that  the  princefs 
Sophia  dutchefs  of  Hanover,  and  her  pofterity, 
fhould  be  nominated  in  the  act  of  furcelBon,  as  the 
next  proteftant  heirs,  failing  lffue  of  the  king,  and 
Anne  princefs  of  Denmark.     Thefe  amendments 
gave  rife  to  warm  debates  in  rhe  lower  houfe,  where 
they  were  vigoroufly  oppofed,  not  only  by  thofe 
who  wifhtd  well  in  fecret  to  the  late  kino;  and  the 

lineal 
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lineal  fuccefiion,  but  likewife  by  the  republican  A- c-  *689- 
party,  who  hoped  to  fee  monarchy  altogether  ex- 
tinguished in  England,  by  the  death  of  the  three 
perfons  already  named  in  the  bill  of  fucceflion. 
The  lords  inufted  upon  their  amendments,  and 
feveral  fruitless  conferences  were  held  between  the 
two  houfes.  At  length  the  bill  was  dropped  for 
the  prefent,  in  confequence  of  an  event  which  in  a 
great  meafure  diffipated  the  fears  of  a  popifh  fuccef- 
for.  This  was  the  delivery  of  the  princefs  Anne, 
who,  on  the  twenty-feventh  day  of  July,  brought 
forth  a  fon,  chriflened  by  the  name  of  William, 
and  afterwards  created  duke  of  Gloucefter. 

In  the  midfl  of  thefe  domeflic  difputes,  William  Affairs  of 
did  not  neglect  the  affairs  of  the  continent.  He  trheentc°nt1' 
retained  all  his  former  influence  in  Holland,  as  his 
•countrymen  had  reafon  to  coniide  in  his  repeated 
affurances  of  inviolable  affection.  The  great 
icheme  which  he  had  projected  of  a  confederacy 
againil  France,  began  at  this  period  to  take  effect. 
The  princes  of  the  empire  affembled  in  the  diet, 
folemnly  exhorted  the  emperor  to  declare  war 
againil  the  French  king,  who  had  committed 
numberlefs  infractions  of  the  treaties  of  Munfter, 
Ofnabrug,  Nimeguen,  and  the  truce,  invaded  their 
country  without  provocation,  and  evinced  himfelf 
an  inveterate  enemy  of  the  holy  Roman  empire. 
They  therefore  befought  his  imperial  majeily  to 
conclude  a  treaty  of  peace  with  the  Turks,  who  had 
offered  advantageous  terms,  and  come  to  an  open 
rupture  with  Lewis  ;  in  which  cafe,  they  would  con- 
fider  it  as  a  war  of  the  empire,  and  fupport  their 
head  in  the  moil  effectual  manner.  The  ftates- 
general  publifhed  a  declaration  againil  the  common 
enemy,  taxing  him  with  manifold  infractions  of  the 
treaty  of  commerce  ;  with  having  involved  the 
fubjects  of  the  republic  in  the  perfecution  which  he 
had  raifed  againil  the  proteilants  $  with  having  ca- 

X  4  joled 
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/\,c.  lesj.joled  and  infulted  them  with  deceitful  promifes  and 
infolent  threats  •,  with  having  plundered  and  op- 
preffed  the  Dutch  merchants  and  traders  in  France  -, 
and  finally,  with  having  declared  war  againft  the 
Hates,  without  any  plaufible  reafon  aiTigned.     The 
elector  of  Brandenburgh  denounced  war   againft 
France,  as  a  power  whofr  perfidy,  cruelty,  and  am- 
bition, it  was  the  duty  of  every  prince  to  oppofe. 
The  marquis  De  Caftanaga  governor  of  the  Spanifh 
Netherlands,   iiTued   a   counter-declaration  to  that 
of  Lewis,  who  had  declared  againft  his  mailer.   He 
accufed  the  French  king  of  having  laid  wade  the 
empire,  without  any  regard  to  the  obligations  of 
religion  and  humanity,  or  even  to  the  laws  of  war  j 
of  having  countenanced  the  moil  barbarous  acts  of 
cruelty  and  oppreiTion  •,  and   of  having  intrigued 
with  the  enemies  of  Chnft  for  the  deitruction  of 
the  empire.      The  emperor  negociated  an  alliance 
offenfive   and   defenfive,   with  the  (hues-general, 
binding  the  contracting  parties  to  co-operate  with 
their  whole  power  againft  France  and  her  allies. 
It  was  ftipuiated,  that  neither  fide  fhould  engage 
in  a  ieparate  treaty,  on  any  pretence  whatfoever: 
that  no  peace  fhould  be  admitted,  until  the  treaties 
of  Weftphalia,     Oihabrug,     Munfter,     and    the 
Pyrenees,,  fnould   have   been  vindicated  :  that  in 
cafe    of  a  negociation   for   a  peace  or  truce,  the 
transactions  on  both  fides  fhould  be  communicated 
bona  fide  ;  and  that  Spain  and  England  fhould  be 
invited  to  accede   to  the  treaty.      In  a  feoarate 
article,  the  contracting  powers  agreed,  that  in  cafe 
of  the   Spanifh    king's  dying  without   iftue,    the 
ftates- general   fhould  afTift  the  emperor  with  all 
their  forces  to  take  poffeflion  of  that  monarchy  : 
Thar  they  fhould  life  their  friendly  endeavours  with 
the  princes  electors  their  allies,  towards  elevating 
his   ion  Jofeph  to  the  dignity  of  king  of  the  Ko- 
JTians,    and    employ   their    utmoft  force  againft 

France, 
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France,  mould  fhe  attempt  to  oppofe  his  eleva-  A- c- 1689- 
tion. 

William,  who  was  the  foul  of  this  confederacy,  wardeda- 
found    no  difficulty  in   periuading    the  Engiifh  to  "^^ 
undertake    a  war  againit  their  old    enemies   and 
rivals.       On    the    iixteenth   day  of  April,  Mr. 
Hambden  made  a  motion  for  taking  into  confide- 
ration  the   ltate  of  the  kingdom  with  refpect  to 
France,  and  foreign  alliances  ;  and  the  commons 
unanimoufly  refolved,    that   in   cafe    his    majefly 
fliould  think  fit  to  engage  in  a  war  with  France, 
they  would,  in  a  parliamentary  way,  enable  him  to 
carry  it  on  with  vigour.     An  addrefs  was  immedi- 
ately drawn  up,  and  prefented  to  the  king,  de fir- 
ing he  would  ferioufly  confider  the  deftrudtive  me- 
thods taken    of  late   years  by  the  French  king, 
againft  the  trade,  quiet,  and  intereft  of  the  nation, 
particularly  his  preient  invafion  of  Ireland,  and  iup- 
porting  the  rebels  in  that  kingdom.     They  did  not 
doubt  but  the  alliances  already  made,  with  fuch  as 
might  hereafter    be     concluded    by    his    majeity, 
would  be   fufficient  to  reduce  the  French  king  to 
fuch  a  condition,  that  it  mould  not  be  in  his  power 
to  violate  the  peace  of  Chriflendom  ;  nor  prejudice 
the  trade  and  profperity  of  England  :  in  the  mean 
time  they  affured  his  majefty  he  might  depend  upon 
the  affiftance  of  his  parliament,  according  to  the 
vote  which  had  paffed  in  the  houfe  of  commons. 
This  was  a  welcome  addrefs  to  king  William,  who 
affured  them  that  no  part  of  the   fupplies  which 
they  might  grant  for  the  profecmion  of  the  war, 
fliould  be  miiapplied  ;  and,  on  the  feventh  day  of 
May,  he  declared  war  againft  the  French  monarch. 
On  this  occafion  Lewis  was  charged  with  having 
ambitioufly  invaded  the  territories  of  the  emperor, 
and  denounced  war  againft  the  allies  of  England, 
in  violation  of  the  treaties  confirmed   under  the 
guaranty  of  the  Engiifh  crown  5  with  having  en- 
croached 
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a.  c.  16S9.  croached  upon  the  Hfhery  of  Newfoundland,  invad- 
ed the  Caribbee  iflands,  taken  forcible  pofTefllon 
of  New  York  and  Hudion's-bay,  made  depredations 
on  the  Engliili  at  fea,  prohibited   the  importation 
of  Englim  manufactures,    difputed  the  right  of  the 
flag,  perfecuted  many  Englifti  iubjects  on  account 
of  religion,  contrary  toexprels  treaties  and  the  law 
cf nations-,  and  fent  an  armament  to  Ireland,  in 
iupport  cf  the  rebels  of  that  kingdom. 
Proceedings      Having  thus  defcribed  the  progreis  of  the  revolu- 
vention°"f   tion  in  England,    we  fhall  now  briefly  explain  the 
Scotland,  of  meafures  that  were  profecuted  in  Scotland,  towards 
lukedfHa-  the  eftablifhment  of  William  on  the  throne  of  that 
miitonis     kingdom.     The  meeting  of  the  Scottifh  conven- 
ient?1^   tion  was  fixed  for  the  fourteenth  day  of  March-, 
and  both  parties  employed  all  their  interefl  to  in- 
fluence  the  election  of  members.     The  duke  of 
Hamilton,   and  all  the  prefbyterians,  declared  for 
William.     The  duke  of  Gordon  maintained  the 
caftle  of  Edinburgh  for  his  old  mafter  •,  but,  as  he 
had  neglected  to  lay  in  aftore  of  provifions,  he  de- 
pended entirely  upon  the  citizens  for  fubfiftence. 
The  partizans  of  James  were  headed  by  the  earl 
of  Balcarras  and  Graham,  vifcount  Dundee,  who 
employed  their  endeavours  to  preferve  union  among 
the  individuals  of  their  party  ;  to  confirm  the  duke 
of  Gordon,  who  began  to  waver  in  his  attachment 
to  their  fovereign ;  and  to  manage  their  intrigues 
in  fuch  a  manner,   as  to  derive  fome  advantage  to 
their  caufe  from   the  tranfactions  of  the  eniuing 
feflion.     When  the  lords  and  commons  afTembled 
at  Edinburgh,  the  bifhop  of  that  diocefe,  who  of- 
ficiated as  chaplain  to  the  convention,  prayed  for 
the  refl'oration  of  king  James.     The  firft  difpute 
turned  upon  the  choice  of  a  prefident.    The  friends 
of  the  late  king  letup  the  marquis  of  Athol,  in  op- 
pofition  to  the  duke  of  Hamilton  •,  but  this  lafl 
was  elected  by  a  confiderable  majority  j  and  a  good 

number 
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number  of  the  other  party  finding  their  caufe  the  AC-  lb^% 

weakeft,  deferted  it  from  that  moment.     The  earls 

of  Lothian  and  Tweedale  were  fen t  as  deputies,  to 

require  the  duke  of  Gordon,  in  the  name  of  the 

eftates,  to  quit  the  caitle  in  four  and  twenty  hours, 

and  leave  the  charge  of  it  to  the  proteftant  officer 

next  in  command.     The  duke,  though  in  himfelf 

irrefolute,   was  animated  by  Dundee    to  demand 

fuch  conditions  as  the  convention  would  not  grant. 

The  negotiation  proving  ineffectual,    the  ellates 

ordered  the  heralds,  in  all  their  formalities,  to  fum- 

mon  him  to  furrender  the  caftle  immediately,  on 

pain  of  incurring  the  penalties  of  high  treafon  ;  and 

he  refufing  to  obey  their  mandate,  was  proclaimed 

a  traitor.     All  perfons  were  forbid,  under  the  fame 

penalties,  to  aid,  fuccour,  or  correfpond  with  him  ; 

and  the  caftle  was  blocked  up  by  the  troops  of  the 

city. 

Next  day  an  exprefs  arrived  from  London,  with  Letter  to 
a  letter  from  king  William  to  the  Mates  :  and  at  l!,e  cronven' 
the  fame  time,  another  from  James  was  preiented  king  wii. 
by  one  Crane,  an  Englifh  domeflic  of  the  abdi-  !iam  ?nd 
cated  queen.  William  obferved  that  he  had  called 
a  meeting  of  their  ellates,  at  the  defire  of  the  no- 
bility and  gentry  of  Scotland  affembled  at  London, 
who  requefted  that  he  would  take  upon  himfelf 
the  adminiftration  of  their  affairs.  He  exhorted 
them  to  concert  meafures  for  fettling  the  peace  of 
the  kingdom  upon  a  folid  foundation  ;  and  to  lay 
afide  animofities  and  factions,  which  ferved  only  to 
impede  that  falntary  fettlement.  He  profeffed 
himfelf  fenfible  of  the  good  effects  that  would  ariie 
from  an  union  of  the  two  kingdoms ;  and  allured 
them  he  would  ufe  his  bed  endeavours  to  pro- 
mote fuch  a  coalition.  A  committee  being  appoint- 
ed to  draw  up  a  refpectful  anfwer  to  thefe  affurances, 
a  debate  enfued  about  the  letter  from  the  late  king 
James,  which  they  refolved  to  favour  with  a  read- 
s' ing, 
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a.  c,  16S9.  ing5  after  the  members  mould  have  fubfcribed  an 
act,  declaring,  that  notwithstanding  any  thing  that 
might  be  contained  in  the  letter  for  diffolving  the 
convention,  or  impeding   their  procedure,     they 
were  a  free  and  lawful  meeting  of  the  dates,  and 
would  continue  undiflolved,  until  they  mould  have 
fettled  and  fecured  the  proteflant  religion,  the  go- 
vernment,   laws,   and  liberties  of  the    kingdom. 
Having  taken  this  precaution,  they  proceeded  to 
examine  the  letter  of  their  late  fovereign,  who  con- 
jured  them  to  fupport  his  interefl  as  faithful  fub- 
jects,  and  eternize  their  names  by  a  loyalty  fuitable 
to  their  former  profcflions.     He  faid  he  would  not 
fail  to  give  them  ilich  fpeedy  and  powerful  aflif- 
tance  as  would  enable  them  to  defend  themielves 
from  any  foreign  attempt  ;  and  even  to  affert  his 
right  againft:  thofe  enemies  who  had  depreffed  it 
by  the  blackeft  ufurpations  and  unnatural  attempts, 
which  the  Almighty  God  would  not  allow  to  pais 
unpunifhed.     He  offered  pardon  to  all  thofe  who 
mould  return  to  their  duty  before  the  laft  day  of 
the  month-,  and  threatened  to  punifh  rigoroufly 
fuch  as  mould  ftand  out  in  rebellion  againft  him 
and  his  authority. 
They  reccg-      y^jg  acidrefs  produced  very  little  effect  in  favour 
thortyof    of  the  unfortunate  exile,  whofe  friends  were  greatly 
illm  Wil*    outnumbered  in  this  affembly.    His  meffenger  was 
ordered  into  cuftody,  and  afterwards  difmiffed  with 
a  pafs  inftead  of  an  anfwer.    James  forefeeing  this 
contempt,  had,  by  an  inftrument  dated  in  Ireland, 
authorised  the  archbifhop  of  Glafgow,  the  earl  of 
Balcarras,  and  the  vifcount  Dundee,  to  call  a  con- 
vention of  the  eftates  at  Stirling.     Thefe  three  de- 
pended on  the  interefl  of  the  marquis  of  Athol  and 
the  earl  of  Mar,    who  profeffed  the  warmed  affec- 
tion for  the  late  king  •,  and  they  hoped  a  fecefllon 
of  their  friends  would  embarrafs  the   convention, 
(b  as   to   retard   the  iettlement  of  king  William. 
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Their   expeditions,    however,  were  difappointed.  Ac l68?- 

Athol  deierted  their  caufe  -,  Mar  Suffered  himfeJf 

to  be  intercepted  in  his  retreat  •,  the  reft  of  their 
party  were,  by  the  vigilance  of  the  duke  of  Hamil- 
ton, prevented  from  leaving  the  convention,  ex- 
cept the  vifcount  of  Dundee,  who  retreated  to  the 
mountains  with  about  fifty  horfe,  and  was  purfued 
by  order  of  the  eftates.  This  defign  being  frus- 
trated, the  convention  approved  and  recognized 
by  a  folemn  act,  the  conduct  of  the  nobility  and 
gentlemen  who  had  intreated  the  ldng  of  England 
to  take  upon  him  the  adminiftration.  They  ac- 
knowledged their  obligation  to  the  prince  of 
Orange,  who  had  prevented  the  deftruction  of  their 
laws,  religion,  and  fundamental  cohftitutlon :  they 
beibught  his  highnefs  to  aiTume  the  reins  of  go- 
vernment for  that  kingdom  :  they  iffued  a  proclama- 
tion, requiring  all  perfons,  from  lixteen  to  fixty,  to 
be  in  readinefs  to  take  arms  when  called  upon  for 
that  purpofe  :  they  conferred  the  command  of  their 
horfe-militia  upon  Sir  Patrick  Hume,  who  was  at- 
tainted for  having  been  concerned  in  Argyle's  in- 
surrection :  they  levied  eight  hundred  men  for  a 
guard  to  the  city  of  Edinburgh,  and  conftituted 
the  earl  of  Leven  their  commander  :  they  put  the 
militia  all  over  the  kingdom  into  the  hands  of  thole 
on  whom  they  could  rely :  they  created  the  earl  of 
Mar  governor  of  Stirling- caflle  :  they  received  a 
reinforcement  of  five  regiments  from  England, 
under  the  command  of  Mackay,  whom  they  ap- 
pointed their  general ;  and  they  iffued  orders  for 
Securing  all  difaffected  perfons.  Then  they  dii- 
patched  lord  Rofs,  with  an  anfwer  to  king  William's 
letter,  profeffmg  their  gratitude  to  their  deliverer, 
congratulating  him  upon  his  iuccefs,  thanking  him 
for  affuming  the  adminiftration  of  their  affairs,  and 
affembling  a  convention  of  their  eftates,  declaring 
they  would  take  effectual  and  Speedy  meafures  for 
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a.  c.  *689.fecurmg  the  proteftant  religion,  as  well  as  for  efta* 
biiming  the  government,  laws,  and  liberties  of 
the  kingdom  ;  alluring  him  they  would,  as  much 
as  lay  in  their  power,  avoid  difputes  and  animofi- 
ties  ;  and  defiring  the  continuance  of  his  majefty's 
care  and  protection. 
Thwycte  After  the  departure  of  lord  Rofs,  they  appoint- 
ihe  crown    e(j  a  committee,  confiding  of  eight  lords,  eight 

vacant,  and    ■,       .      ,  ,  i  rr  1 

paf*  an  aft  knignts,  and  as  many   burgeiies,    to  prepare  the 
of  fettle-     pian  of  a  new  fettlement  •,  but  this  refolution  was 

rr  ent  in  fa-  i  •    i  •  r    •  r 

ofw.i-not  taken  without    a  vigorous    oppolition    from 
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jiara  and  fome  remaining  adherents  of  the  late  king,  headed 
by  the  archbifhop  of  Glafgow,all  the  other  prelates, 
except  he  of  Edinburgh,  having  already  deferted 
the  convention.  After  warm  debates,  the  com- 
mittee agreed  in  the  following  vote.  "  The  eftates 
of  the  kingdom  of  Scotland  find  and  declare,  That 
king  James  VII.  being  a  profeffed  papifl,  did 
cc  alTume  the  royal  power,  and  act  as  a  king, 
without  ever  taking  the  oath  required  by  law ; 
and  had,  by  the  advice  of  evil  and  wicked  coun- 
fellors,  invaded  the  fundamental  conftitution  of 
-;  this  kingdom,  and  altered  it  from  a  legal  and  li- 
"  mired  monarchy,  to  an  arbitrary  defpotic  power-, 
"  and  governed  the  fame  to  the  fubverfion  of  the 
"  proteftant  religion,  and  violation  of  the  laws  and 
"  liberties  of  the  nation,  inverting  all  the  ends  of 
"  government  •,  whereby  he  had  forfauked  the 
"  right  of  the  crown,  and  the  throne  was  become  va- 
fcC  cant."  When  this  vote  was  reported,  thebifhop 
of  Edinburgh  argued  fire nuou fly  againfl  it,  as  con- 
taining a  charge,  of  which  the  king  was  innocent; 
and  he  propoled  that  his  majefty  mould  be  invited 
to  return  to  his  Scottiih  dominions.  All  his  argu- 
ments were  defeated  or  over-ruled  ;  the  houfe  con- 
firmed the  vote,  which  was  immediately  enacted 
into  a  law  by  a  great  majority.  The  lord  prefident 
declared  the  throne  vacant,   and  propoled  that  it 

might. 
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might  be  filled  with  William  and  Mary,  king  and  A- c-  ,689* 
queen  of  England.  The  committee  was  ordered 
to  prepare  an  acl  for  fettling  the  crown  upon  their 
majelties,  together  with  an  inftrument  of  govern- 
ment for  fecuring  the  fubjects  from  the  grievances 
under  which  they  laboured. 

On  the  eleventh  day  of  April,  this  act,  with  the  Th"7 ap" 

/  r     '  ■  point  com- 

conditions  of  inheritance,  and  the  inftrument,  weremiffioner.to 

reported,  confidered,  unanimoufly  approved,  and  "erk0ef their" 
lblemnly  proclaimed  at  the  market-crofs  of  Edin- crown  to 
burgh,  in  prefence  of  the   lord  prefident,   afiifted  wh:0 l*™' 
by  the  lord  provoft  and  magiftracy  of  the  city,  the  wives  it  on 
duke  of  Queenfbury,   the  marquiifes  of  Athol  and  ^nsThey 
Donglafs,  together  with  a  great  number  of  the  no-  propofe. 
bility  and  gentry.     At  the  fame  time   they  pub- 
lifhed  another  proclamation,  forbidding  all  perfons 
to  acknowledge,  obey,  afflft,  or   correlpond  with 
the  late  king  James  •,  or  by  word,  writing,  or  fer- 
mon,  to  difpute  or  difown  the  royal  authority  of 
king  William  and  queen  Mary,  or  to  mifconftrue 
the  proceedings  of  the  eftates,  or  create  jealoufies 
or  mifapprehenfions  with  regard  to  the  tranfac- 
tions  of  the  government,  on  pain  of  incurring  the 
moil  fevere  penalties.     Then,   having  fettled  the 
coronation-oath,  they  granted  a  commidion  to  the 
earl  of  Argyle  for  the  lords,  Sir  James  Montgo- 
mery for  the  knights,  and  Sir  John  Dalrymple  for 
the  boroughs,  impowering  them  to  repair  to  Lon- 
don, and  inveft  their  majefties  with  the  goverment. 
This    affair  being  difcuifed,    the  convention    ap- 
pointed a  committee   to  take  care  of  the  public 
peace,    and  adjourned    to  the  twenty-flrft  day  of 
May.     On   the  eleventh  day  of  that  month,  the 
Scottifh  commiffioners  being;  introduced  to  their 
majefties  at  Whitehall,  prefented  firfta  preparatory 
letter    from  the    eftates,    then  the   inftrument  of 
government,  with  a  paper  containing  a  reciul  of 
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a.  c.  i6g9.  tnt  grievances  of  the  nation  ;  and  an  addrefs,  de- 
firing  his  majefly  to  convert  the  convention  into  l 
parliament.     The  king  having  gracioufly  promifed 
to  concur  with  them  in  ail  juit  meafures  for  the  in- 
tereft  of  the  kingdom,    the  coronation-oath  was 
tendered  to  their  majeflies  by  the  earl  of  Argyle. 
As   it   contained  a   claufe,    importing,   that  they 
mould  root  out  herefy,   the  king  declared,  that  he 
did  not  mean   by  thefe   words,  that  he  mould  be 
under  an  obligation  to  act  as  a  perfecutor:    the 
commifiloners    replying,    that   fuch   was  not  the 
meaning  or  import  of  the  oath,  he  defired  them, 
and  others  prefent,  to  bear  witnefs  to  the  exception 
he  had  made. 
Enumcrati-       In  the  mean  time,  lord  Dundee  exerted  himfelf 
on  of  their  with  uncommon  activity  in  behalf  of  his  mafter. 
The  con-     He  had  been  fummoned  by  a  trumpet  to  return  to 
vention  is     the  convention  •,  but  refuted  to  obey  the  citation, 
parliament,  on  pretence  that  the  Whigs  had  made   an  attempt 
*n? th*       upon  his  life  ;  and   that   the   deliberations  of  the 

duke  of  Ha-      ±  .  .  .     i  r 

mikon  eftates  were  influenced  by  the  neighbourhood  or 
miffioner"1"  Eng^  troops,  under  the  command  of  Mackay. 
He  was  forthwith  declared  a  fugitive,  outlaw,  and 
rebel.  He  was  rancorouily  hated  by  the  prefbyte- 
rians,  on  whom  he  had  exercifed  fome  cruelties, 
as  an  officer  under  the  former  government ;  and 
for  this  reafon  the  ftates  refolved  to  inflict  upon 
him  exemplary  puniihment.  Parties  were  detach- 
ed in  purfuit  of  him  and  Balcarras.  This  laft  fell 
into  their  hands,  and  was  committed  to  a  com- 
mon prifon  •,  but  Dundee  fought  his  way  through 
the  troops  that  furrounded  him,  and  efcaped  to 
the  Highlands,  where  he  determined  to  take  arms 
in  favour  of  James,  though  that  prince  had  forbid 
him  to  make  any  attempt  of  that  nature,  until  he 
mould  receive  a  reinforcement  from  Ireland.  While 
this  officer  was  employed  in  afifembling  the  clans 
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his  party,  king  William  appointed  the  duke  of  A'  c-  ,6^« 
Hamilton  commifiioner  to  the  convention -narlia- 
ment.  The  poll  of  fecretary  for  Scotland  was  be- 
llowed upon  lord  Melvil,  a  weak  and  fervile  noble- 
man, who  had  taken  refuge  in  Holland  from  the 
violences  of  the  late  reigns  :  but  the  king  depend- 
ed chiefly  for  advice  upon  Dalrymple  lord  Stair, 
prcfident  of  the  college  of  juftice,  an  old  crafty  fana- 
tic, who  for  fifty  years  had  complied  in  all  things 
with  all  governments.  Tho5  thefe  were  rigid  prefby- 
terians,  the  king,  to  humour  the  oppofite  party, 
admitted  fome  individuals  of  the  epifcopal  nobility 
to  the  council-board ;  and  this  intermixiure,  in- 
ftead  of  allaying  animofities,  ferved  only  to  low  the 
feeds  of  difcord  and  confufion.  The  Scothm  con- 
vention, in  their  detail  of  grievances,  enumerated 
the  lords  of  the  articles  •,  the  aci  of  parliament  iri 
the  reign  of  Charles  II.  by  which  the  king's  fupre- 
macy  was  raifed  fo  high  that  he  could  prefcribe  any 
mode  of  religion  according  to  his  pleafure  ;  and  the 
fuperiority  of  any  office  in  the  church,  above  that 
of  prefbyters.  The  king,  in  his  inftruclions  to 
the  lord  commiffioner,  confented  to  a  regulation  of 
the  lords  of  the  articles,  though  he  would  not  a!- 
low  the  inftitution  to  be  abrogated  :  he  was  con- 
tented that  the  act  relating  to  the  king's  fupremacy 
fhould  be  refcinded  ;  and  that  the  church-govern- 
ment fhould  be  eilablifhed  in  fuch  a  manner  as 
would  be  moll  agreeable  to  the  inclinations  of  the 
people. 

On  the  feventeenth  day  of  June,  duke  Ham!!-  pr&itj&fc 
ton  opened  the  Scotcifh  parliament,   after  the  con-  ii?'-efln 
vention  had  afiumed  tins  name,   in  conlequence  or  dom. 
an  act  pafifed  by  his  majefty's  direction  :   but   the  Jj^j^J 
members    in    general    were    extremely  chagrined  with  cte 
when  they  found  the  cornxhiffioners  lb  much  re- ^  s  c015" 
firicted  in  the  affair  of  the   lords  of  the  articles, 
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a.  c.  »689.  which  they  con fidered  as  their  chief  grievance  *„' 
The  king  permitted  that  the  eftates  mould  chufe 
the  lords  by  their  own   fuffrages ;  and  that  they 
mould  be  at  liberty  to  reconfider  any  fubject  which 
the  faid  lords  might  reject.     He  afcerwards  indulg- 
ed the  three  eftates  with  the  choice  of  eleven  dele- 
gates each,  for  this  committee,  to  be  elected  monthly, 
or  oftener,  if  they  mould  think  fit  •,  but  even  thefe 
conceflions  proved  unfatisfactory,  while  the  inftitu- 
tion  itfelf  remained.     Their  difcontents  were  not 
even  appeafed  by  the  patting  of  an  act,  abolifhing 
prelacy.     Indeed  their  refentment  was  inflamed  by 
another  confideration  :  namely,  that  of  the  king's 
having  given  feats  in  the  council  to  fome  indivi- 
duals attached  to  the  hierarchy.     They  manifested 
their  fentiments  on  this  fubject  by  bringing  in  a  bill, 
excluding  from  any  public  truft,  place,  or  employ- 
ment, under  their  majefties,  all  fuch  as  had  been 
concerned  in  the  encroachments  of  the  late  reign* 
or  had  difcovered   difaffection   to  the  late  happy 
change  ;  or  in  any  way  retarded  or  obftructed  the 
defigns  of  the  convention.     This  mealure  was  pro- 
fecuted  with  great  warmth  ;    and  the  bill  palled 
through  all  the  forms  of  the  houfe,  but  proved  in- 
effectual for  want  of  the  royal  alTent. 

^"nthe  Nor  were  they  le^s  obftinate  in  the  affair  of  the 
Scottifti par- judges,  whom  the  king  had  ventured  to  appoint 
lament      by  virtue  of  his  own  prerogative.     The  malcon- 

*  The  lords  of  the  article?,  by  the  rtate  as  fupernumeraries,    confiituted 

gradual  usurpation  of  the  crown,   ac-  the  lords  of  the  articles.     This  com- 

tual'y  conftituted  a  grievance  into'er-  mittee  poffefied  the  fole  exclufive  right 

able  in  a  free  nation       The  king  im-  and  liberty  of  bringing   in  motion*, 

ppwered  the  ccmmiiTioners   to  chufe  making  overtures  fcrredrefling  wrongs, 

eight  bifliops,  whom  he  authorifed  to  and  pjopofing  meins  and  expedients 

nominate  ei^ht  noblemen :    thefe  to-  for  th-  relief,  fafetj-,  and   benefit  of 

gether  rhofe  eight  barons,    and   eight  the    fubjecls.      Proceedings    of    the: 

burgefte?  ;   and   this   whole  nu-rber,  Scots  parliament  vindicated. 
in   conjunction  with  the  officers  of 
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tents  brought  in.  a  bill,  declaring  the  bench  vacant A,c- 1629- 
as   it  was  at   the  reftoration  -,  alTerting  their  own 
right  to  examine  and  approve  thofe  who  fhould  be 
appointed  to  fill   it  :    providing,  that  if  in  time  to 
come,  any  fuch  total  vacancy  mould  occur,  the  no- 
mination mould  be  in  the  king,  or  queen,  or  regent 
for  the  time  being,   and  the  parliament  retain  the 
right  of  approbation ;  and  that  all   the  claufes  in 
the  feveral  acts  relating  to  the  admiflion  of  the  or- 
dinary lords  of  feflion,   and  their  qualifications  for 
that  office,  mould  be  ratified  and  confirmed  for  per- 
petual obfervation,     Such  was  the  intereft  of  this 
party,  that  the  bill  was  carried  by  a  great  majority* 
notwithflanding  the  oppofition  of  the  minifters,  who 
refolved  to  maintain  the   king's  nomination,   even 
in  defiance  of  a  parliamentary  refolution.    The  ma- 
jority, exafperated    at   this  open  violation  of  their 
privileges,  forbad  the  judges  whom  the  king  had 
appointed,  to  open  their  com  millions,    or  hold  a 
feflion  until  his  majefty's  further  pleafure  fhould  be 
known  :  on  the  other  hand,  they  were  compelled 
to  aft  by  the  menaces  of  the  privy  council.     The 
difpute  was  carried  on  with  great  acrimony  on  both 
fides,  and  produced  fuch  a  ferment,  that  before  the 
feflion  opened,  the  miniftry  thought  proper  to  draw 
a  great  number  of  forces  into  the  neighbourhood  of 
Edinburgh,  to  fupport  the  judges  in  the  exercife  of 
their  functions. 

The  lord-commifiioner,   alarmed  at  this  fcene  of  wtecfifr 
tumult  and  confufion,    adjourned  the  houfe  till  uhe  AJremonf- 
eighthday  of  October;  a  flep,  which  added  to  the  *r™cePre- 
other  unpopular  meafures  of  the  court,  incenfed  the  the  king* 
oppofition  to  fuch  a  degree,  that  they  drew  up  a  re- 
monftrance  to  the  king,  complaining  of  this  ad- 
journment while  the  nation  was  yet  unfetded,  re- 
capitulating the  feveral  inftancesin  which  they  had 
expreflfed   their  zeal   and  .?.ffeftion  for  his  majefty, 
explaining  their  reafons  for  difienting  from  the  mi- 
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a.  c.  1689.  niftry  in  fome  articles  •,  befeeching  him  to  confider* 
what  they  had  reprefented  •,  to  give  his  royal  affent- 
to  the  acts  of  parliament  which  they  had  prepared, 
and  take  meafures  for  redrafting  all  the  other  grie- 
vances of  the  nation.  This  addrefs  was  prefented 
to  the  king  at  Hampton-Court-,  and  he  was  fo 
touched  with  the  reproaches  it  implied,  as  if  he  had 
not  fulfilled  the  conditions  on  which  he  accepted 
the  crown  of  Scotland,  that  he,  in  his  own  vindi- 
cation, publifhed  his  instructions  to  the  commif- 
fioner ;  and  by  thefe  it  appeared,  that  the  duke 
might  have  proceeded  to  greater  lengths  in  oblig- 
ing his  countrymen.  Before  the  adjournment, 
however,  the  parliament  had  granted  the  revenue 
for  life ;  and  raifed  money  for  maintaining  a  body 
of  forces,  as  well  as  for  fupporting  the  incidental 
expence  of  the  government  for  fome  months ;  yet 
part  of  the  troops  in  that  kingdom  were  fupplied 
and  fubfified  by  the  adminiilration  of  England.  In 
confequ?nce  of  thefe  difputes  in  the  Scottilh  parlia- 
ment, their  church  was  left  without  any  fettled 
form  of  government  -,  for,  though  the  hierarchy 
was  abclifhed,  the  prefbyterian  difcipline  was  not 
yet  eftablifhed,  and  ecclefiaftical  affairs  were  occa- 
sionally regulated  by  the  privy-council,  deriving 
its  authority  from  that  very  act  of  fupremacy, 
which,  according  to  the  claim  of  rights,  ought 
to  have  been  repealed. 
Thecaftie  1  he  feffion  was  no  fooner  adjourned,  than  Sir 
burghle-  Joni1  Lanier  converted  the  blockade  of  Edinburgh 
fiegedand  caftle  into  a  regular  fiege,  which  was  profecuted 
with  fuch  vigour,  that  in  a  little  time  the  fortifica- 
tions  were  ruined,  and  the  works  advanced  to  the 
foot  of  the  walls,  in  which  the  befiegers  had  made 
feveral  large  breaches.  The  duke  of  Gordon  find- 
ing his  ammunition  expended,  his  defences  destroy- 
ed, his  intelligence  entirely  cut  off,  and  del;  airing 
of  relkf  from  the  adherents  of  his  mailer,  defired 
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to  capitulate,  and  obtained  very  favourable  terms  A«  c  i*>*y 
for  his  garrifon  ;  but,  he  would  not  flipulate  any 
conditions  for  himfeif,  declaring,  that  he  had  fo 
much  refpecl  for  ail  the  princes  defcended  from 
king  James  VI.  that  he  would  not  affront  any  of 
them  io  far  as  to  infift  upon  terms  for  his  own  par- 
ticular •,  he  therefore,  on  the  thirteenth  day  of  June, 
furrendered  the  cattle  and  himfeif  at  difcretion. 
All  the  hopes  of  James  and  his  party  were  now- 
concentred  in  the  vifcount  of  Dundee,  who  had 
afTembled  a  body  of  Highlanders,  and  refolved  to 
attack  Mackay.,  on  an  affurance  he  had  received  by 
meffige,  that  the  regiment  of  Scottifn  dragoons 
would  defert  that  officer,  and  join  him  in  the  ac- 
tion. Mackay  having  received  intimation  of  this 
defign,  decamped  immediately,  and  by  long  marches 
'retired  before  Dundee,  until  he  was  reinforced  by 
Ramfey's  drago  ns,  and  another  regiment  of  Eng- 
lifh  infantry  ±  then  he  faced  about,  and  Dundee  in 
his  turn  retreated  into  Lochaber..  Lord  Murray, 
fon  of  the  marquis  of  Athol,  alTembled  his  vaffals 
to  the  number  of  twelve  hundred  men  for  the  fer- 
vice  of  the  regency  •,  but  he  was  betrayed  by  one 
of  his  own  dependants,  who  feized  the  caflle  of 
Blair  for  Dundee,  and  prevailed  upon  the  Athol 
men  to  difperfe  rather  than  fight  againfl  James 
their  lawful  fovereign. 

The  vifcount  was  by  this  time  reduced  to  great  T, 

*  *  ■— '  1  he  tvoops 

difficulty  and  diftreft.     His  men  had  not  for  many  of  kinS 
weeks  tafted  bread  or  fait,  or  any  drink  but  water :  ^  n'arade- 

'  J  reared  ar 

infiead  of  five  hundred  infantry,  three  hundred  KijjyCran- 
horfe,  with  a  fupply  of  arms,  ammunition,  and  ic' 
provifion,  which  James  had  promifed  to  fend  from 
Ireland,  he  received  a  reinforcement  of  three  hun- 
dred naked  reciuirs;  bur,  the  tranfports  with  the 
flores  fell  into  the  nands  of  the  finglim.  Though 
this  was  a  mortifying  difappointment,  he  bore  it 

Y  3  without 
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a.c.  1629.  without  repining-,  and,  far  from  abandoning  him' 
felf  to  defpair,  began  his  march  to  the  caftle  of 
Blair,  which  was  threatened  with  a  fiege  by  ge- 
neral Mackay.  When  he  reached  this  furtrefs,  he 
received  intelligence  that  the  enemy  had  entered  the 
pafs  of  Killycrankie,  and  refolved  to  give  them 
battle  without  delay,  He  accordingly  advanced 
againft  them  $  and  a  furious  engagement  enfued, 
though  it  was  not  of  long  duration.  The  High- 
landers having  received  and  returned  the  fire  of  the 
Englifb,  fell  in  among  them  fword  in  hand  with 
fuch  impetuofity,  that  the  foot  were  utterly  broke 
in  feven  minutes.  The  dragoons  fied  at  the  rirft 
charge  in  the  utmoilconfternanon  :  Dundee's  horfe, 
not  exceeding  one  hundred,  broke  through Mackay's 
own  regiment.  The  earl  of  Dumbarton,  at  the  head 
of  a  few  volunteers,  made  him  felf  rrf  after  of  the  artil- 
lery :  twelve  hundred  of  Mackay's  forces  were  kill- 
ed on  the  fpot,  five  hundred  taken  prifoners,  and 
the  reft  fled  with  great  precipitation  for  fome  hours, 
until  they  were  rallied  by  their  general,  who  was  an 
officer  of  approved  courage,  conduct,  and  expe- 
rience. Nothing  could  be  more  complete  or  de- 
cifive  than  the  victory  which  the  Highlanders  ob- 
tained \  yet  it  was  dearly  purchafed  with  the  death 
of  their  beloved  chieftain  the  vifcount  of  Dundee, 
who  fell  by  a  random-mot  in  the  engagement,  and 
his  fate  produced  fuch  confufion  in  the  army  as 
prevented  all  purfuit.  He  polTefled  an  enterprifing 
Ipirir,  undaunted  courage,  inviolable  fidelity,  and 
was  peculiarly  qualified  to  command  the  people  who 
fought  under  his  banner.  He  was  the  life  and 
foul  of  that  caufe  which  he  efpoufed  \  and  after  his 
death  it  daily  declined  into  ruin  and  difgrace.  He 
was  fucceeded  in  command  by  colonel  Cannon, 
who  landed  the  reinforcement  from  Ireland  -,  but, 
all  his  defigns  mifcarried  :  fo  that  the  clans,  wearied 
\yith  repeated  misfortunes,  laid  down  therr  arm 
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by  degrees,  and  took  the  benefit  of  a  pardon,  which  A,c-  ,689« 
king  William  offered  to  thofe  who  mould  fubmit 
within  the  time  fpecified  in  his  proclamation. 

After  this  fketch  of  Scottim  affairs,  it  will  be  K!n?  J^es 
neceffary  to  take  a  retrofpeetive  view  of  James,  and  ™[v^  by* 
relate  the  particulars  of  his  expedition  to  Ireland.  thcFmuh 
That  unfortunate  prince  and  his  queen  were  receiv-  J 
ed  with  the  mod  cordial  hofpitaiity  by  the  French 
monarch,  who  afligned  the  cafrle  of  St.  Germain 
for  the  place  of  their  refidence,  fupported  their 
houfhoid  with  great  magnificence,  enriched  them 
with  prefents,  and  undertook  to  re-eftablifh  them 
on  the  throne  of  England.  James,  however,  con- 
ducted himfelf  in  fuch  a  manner,  as  conveyed  no 
favourable  idea  of  his  fpirit  and  underftanding.  He 
feemed  to  have  been  emafculated  by  religion  ;  he 
was  deferted  by  that  courage  and  magnanimity  for 
which  his  youth  had  been  diftinguifhed.  He  did 
not  difcover  great  fenfibility  at  the  lofsof  his  king- 
dom. All  his  faculties  were  fwallowed  up  in  bi- 
gotry. Inilead  of  contriving  plans  for  retrieving 
his  crown,  he  held  conferences  with  the  jefuits  on 
topics  of  religion.  The  pity  which  his  misfortunes 
excited  in  Lewis  was  mingled  with  contempt.  The 
pope  fupplied  him  with  indulgences,  while  the  Ro- 
mans laughed  at  him  in  pafquinades.  "  There  is  a 
"  pious  man,  faid  the  archbifhop  of  Rheims,  (iro- 
nically) who  has  facrificed  three  crowns  for  a 
mafs."  In  a  word,  he  fubjected  himfelf  to  the 
ridicule  and  raillery  of  the  French  nation. 

All  the  hope  of  reafcending  the  Britifh  throne  Tjwmhd 
depended  upon    his  friends  in    Scotland  and  Ire-^0^ 
land.     Tyrconnel,    who  commanded    in  this  lad  wniiam. 
kingdom, was  confirmed  in  his  attachment  to  James, 
by  the  perfuafions  of  Hamilton,  who  had  under- 
taken  for  his   fubmiflion  to  the  prince  of  Orange, 
Neverthelefs,  he  difguifed  his  femiments,  and  tern- 
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4vc,  X639.  porized  with- William,  until  James  fhould  be  abt 
to  fupply  him   with  reinforcements  from  France, 
which  he  earneftly  ioi  licked   by  private  meilages. 
In  the  mean  time,   with  a  view  to  cajole  the  pro- 
tefiants  of  Ireland,  and  amufe  king  William  with 
hope  of  his   fubmiffion,     he    perfuaded    the  lord 
Mou;  tjoy,  in  whom  the  protectants  chiefly  confided, 
and  baron  Rice,  to  go  in  perfon  with  a  ccmmifnori 
to  James,  rep.refenting  the  neceflky  of  yielding  to 
the  times -,  and  of  waiting  a  fitter  opportunity  to 
makeufe  of  his  irifh  fubjects.      Mount  joy,  on  his 
arrival  at  Paris,  inilead  of  being-  favoured  with  an 
audier.ee  by  James,  to  explain  the  reafons  which 
Tyrconnel  had  luggefled   touching  the  inability  of 
Ireland  to  reftore  his  majefty,  was  committed  pri-= 
foner  to  the  BafTile,  on  account  of  the  zeal  with 
which  he  had  efpoufed  the  proteiiant  intereft.     Al- 
though Lewis  was  fincerely  difpofed  to  a/lift  James 
effectually,   his   intentions  were  obftructed   by  the 
difputes  of  his  miniiby.      Louvois    pofieiTed  the 
chief  credit  in   council;   but,  Seigneiai  enjoyed  a 
greater  fhare  of  perfonal  favour,  both  with  the  king 
and  madam  de  Maimenon.     To    this   nobleman, 
as  fecretary  for  marine  affairs,  James  made  his  chief 
application;  and  he  had  promifed  the  commander 
the  tioops    deftined  for    his    fcrvice,    to  Lauiun3 
■whom  Louvois  hated.     For  thefe  reafens  this  rni- 
nifter  thwarted  his  meafures,  and  retarded  the  af- 
fiftancg  "Inch  Lewis  had  promifed  towards  his  re- 
ftoration. 
Tmirsar-        Yet,  notwithstanding  all  his  oppofuion,  the  fuc- 
irliand       cours  were  prepared,  and  the  fleet  ready  to  put  to 
fea  by.  the  latter  end  of  February.     The  French 
king   is  laid    to  have  offered  an   army  of  fifteen 
thoufaad  natives  of  France  to  ferve  in  this  expedi- 
tion-, bur,  James  replied,  that  he  would  fucceed 
by  the  help  of  his  own  lubjects,  or  perifli  in  the 
3  attempt. 
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attempt.  Accordingly  he  contented  himfelf  with  A-  c-  lb*r 
about  twelve  hundred  Bricifh  fubjects  *  and  a  good 
number  of  French  officers,  v/ho  were  embarked  in 
the  fleet  at  Breft,  confiding  of  fourteen  Ihips  of 
the  line,  fevcn  frigates,  three  fire-fhips,  with  a 
good  number  of  transports.  The  French  king 
alio  fupplied  him  with  a  confiderable  quantity  of 
arms  for  the  uie  cf  his  adherents  in  Ireland  •,  ac- 
commodated him  with  a  large  fum  of  money,  fu- 
perb  equipages,  ftqre  cf  plate,  and  neceffaries  of  all 
kinds  for  the  camp  and  the  houfhold.  At  parting, 
he  preiemed  him  with  his  own  cuirafs,  and  em- 
bracing him  affectionately,  V  The  beft  thing  I 
"  can  wifh  you  (faid  he)  is  that  I  may  never  fee 
"  you  again."  On  the  feventh  day  of  March 
James  embarked  at  Breft,  together  with  the  count 
D'Avaux,  v/ho  accompanied  him  in  quality  of  am- 
baflador,  and  his  principal  officers.  He  was  de- 
tained in  the  harbour  by  contrary  winds  till  the 
feventeenth  day  of  the  month,  when  he  fet  fail,  and 
on  the  twenty-iecond  landed  at  Kinfale  in  I  .-eland. 
By  this  rime,  king  William  perceiving  himfelf 
amufed  by  Tyrconnel,  had  publifhed  a  declaration, 
requiring  the  Irifh  to  lay  down  their  arms,  and 
fut, tr.it  to  the  new  government.  On  the  twenty- 
fecotfd  day  of  February,  thirty  ihips  of  war  had 
been  put  in  commlSIon,  and  the  command  of  them 
conferred  upon  admiral  Herbert  ;   but,  the  arma- 

*  James  in  this  expedition  Was  at-  fceville,  Sir  John  Sparrow,  Sir  Roger 

tended    by  the  duke  of  Berwick   and  Strickland,  Sir  William  Jennings,  Sir 

Mr.  F  :  i   roes  grand  prior,  the  duke  of  Hen-y  Bond,    Sir  Charles  Carney,  Sir 

Powis,  the  earl?    of  Dover,   Melfort,  Edwa  dVsudrev,  Sii  Charles  Murray, 

Abercorn,   and    Seaforth  ;    the   1<  rds  Sir  Robert  Parker,  Sir  A  phonfuMaio- 

H  nry  and  Thomas  Howard,  the  lords  lo,  Sir  Samuel  Foxon,  and  Sir  William 

Dru  ,     Dungan,    Trendraughr,  Wailis ;  the  colenels  Porter,  Sarsfield, 

Buchan,  Hunfron,   and  Brittas  ;  the  Anthony  and  John  Hamilton,  Simon 

hi/hops  cf  Chefler  and  Galway,   the  and  Henry  Lutterel,  Ramfay,  Dorring- 

late    lord  chief-juftice    Herbert  ;   the  ton,     Su-.heiland,     Clifford,    Parker, 

marquis  d'Eftrades,  Mr.de Rozen  ma-  Puree),   Cannon,    and  Fielding,  with 

rechal  de   camp;   Mamoo,    Pufignan,  about  two  and  Twenty  other  officers  of 

and  Lor;,  l'eui-enant- generals,  Pnntee  inferior  rank, 
engineer- general  j  the  marquis  de  Al- 

rnent 
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a.  c.  1689.  ment  was  retarded  in  fbch  a  manner  by  the  difputes 
of  the  council,  and  the  king's  attention  to  the 
affairs  of  the  continent,  that  the  admiral  was  not 
in  a  condition  to  fail  till  the  beginning  of  April, 
and  then  with  part  of  his  fleet  only.  James  was 
received  with  open  arms  at  Kinfale,  and  the  whole 
country  teemed  to  be  at  his  devotion  ;  for,  although 
the  protectants  in  the  North  had  declared  for  the 
new  government,  their  ftrength  and  number  was 
deemed  inconfiderable  when  compared  with  the 
power  of  Tyrconnel,  who  had  difarmed  all  the 
other  protectant  fubjects  in  one  day,  and  afiembled 
an  army  of  thirty  thoufand  foot,  and  eight  thou- 
fand  cavalry  for  the  fervice  of  his  mafter. 
limes  five  In  the  latter  end  of  March,  James  made  his 
tbn^aT"  public  entry  into  Dublin,  amidft  the  acclamations 
Dublin.  of  the  inhabitants.  He  was  met  at  the  caftle-gate 
by  a  procefilon  of  popifh  bifnops  and  priefts  in  their 
pontificals,  bearing  the  hoft,  which  he  publicly 
adored.  He  difmilfed  from  the  council-board,  the 
]ord  Granard,  judge  Keating,  and  other  proteftants, 
who  had  exhorted  the  lord-lieutenant  to  an  accom- 
modation with  the  new  government.  In  their  room 
he  admitted  the  French  ambaflador,  the  bifhop  of 
Chefter,  colonel  Dorrington,  and,  by  degrees,  the 
principal  noblemen  who  accompanied  him  in  the 
expedition.  On  the  fecond  day  after  his  arrival  in 
Dublin,  he  i filled  five  proclamations  :  the  firft  re- 
calling all  the  fubjects  of  Ireland  who  .had  aban- 
doned the  kingdom,  by  a  certain  time,  on  pain  of 
outlawry  and  conhTcation  •,  and  requiring  all  per- 
fons  to  join  him  againft  the  prince  of  Orange. 
The  fecond  contained  expreflions  of  acknowledge- 
ment to  his  catholic  fubjects  for  their  vigilance  and 
fidelity  ;  and  an  injunction  to  fuch  as  were  not 
actually  in  his  fervice,  to  retain  and  lay  up  their 
arms  until  it  mould  be  found  neceffary  to  life  them 
for  his  advantage.  By  ths  third  he  invited  the  fub- 
jects 
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jects  to  fupply  his  army  with  provisions  ;  and  pro-  A- c- 1689« 
hibited  the  foldiers  to  take  any  thing  without  pay- 
ment. By  the  fourth  he  railed  the  value  of  the 
current  coin.  And  in  the  fifth  he  furnmoned  a 
parliament  to  meet  on  the  feventh  day  of  May  at 
Dublin.  Finally,  he  created  Tyrconnel  a  duke,  in 
consideration  of  his  eminent  fervices. 

The  adherents  of  James  in  England  prefTed  himsie-eof 
to  fettle  the  affairs  of  Ireland  immediately,  andLontion- 
bring  over  his  army  either  to  the  north  of  England,  iry* 
or  the  weft  of  Scotland,  where  it  might  be  joined  by 
his  party,  and  act  without  delay  againft  the  ufur- 
per  5  but  his  council  diflfuaded  him  from  comply- 
ing with  their  folicitations,  until  Ireland  mould  be 
totally  reduced  to  obedience.  On  the  firft  alarm 
of  an  intended  mafTacre,  the  proteftants  of  London- 
derry had  fhut  their  gates  againft:  the  regiment 
commanded  by  the  earl  of  Antrim,  and  refolved  to 
defend  themfelves  againft  the  lord- lieutenant.  They 
tranfmitted  this  refolution  to  the  government  of 
England,  together  with  an  account  of  the  danger 
they  incurred  by  fuch  a  vigorous  meafure ;  and 
implored  immediate  affiftance.  They  were  accord- 
ingly fupplied  with  fome  arms  and  ammunition  ; 
but,  did  not  receive  any  confiderable  reinforcement 
till  the  middle  of  April,  when  two  regiments  ar- 
rived in  Loughfoyl,  under  the  command  of  Cun- 
ningham and  Richards.  By  this  time  king  James 
had  taken  Coleraine,  invefted  Kill  more,  and  was 
almoft  in  fight  of  Londonderry.  George  Walker, 
rector  of  Donaghmore,  who  had  raifed  a  regiment 
for  the  defence  of  the  proteftants,  conveyed  this  in- 
telligence to  Lundy  the  governor.  This  officer 
directed  him  to  join  colonel  Grafcon,  and  take  poft 
at  the  Long-caufey,  which  he  maintained  a  whole 
night  againft  the  advanced  guard  of  the  enemy,  un- 
til being  over-powered  by  numbers,  he  retreated  to 
Londonderry,  and  exhorted  the  governor  to  take 

the 
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&.c.i62c,.  tke  field,  as  the  army  of  king  James  was  not  yet 
completely  formed,  Lundy  alTembling  a  council 
of  war,  at  which  Cunningham  and  Richards  adifted, 
they  agreed,  that  as  the  place  was  not  tenable,  ic 
would  be  imprudent  to  land  the  two  regiments  ; 
and  that  the  principal  officers  mould  withdraw 
themfelves  from  Londonderry,  the  inhabitants  of 
which  would  obtain  the  more  favourable  capitula- 
tion in  confequence  of  their  r.  treat.  An  officer 
was  immediately  difpatchsd  to  king  James,  with 
propofals  of  a  negotiation  ;  and  lieu  ten  taat-geriera) 
Hamilton  agreed,  that  the  army  mould  halt  at  the 
diftance  of  four  mi.'es  from  the  town.  Notwith- 
flanding  this  preliminary,  James  advanced  at  the 
head  of  his  troops  \  buc  met  with  fuch  a  warm  re- 
ception from  the  befieged,  that  he  was  fain  to  re- 
tire to  St.  John's  town  in  fome  diforder,  The  in- 
habitants and  fbldiefs  in  garrifbn  at  Londonderry 
were  fo  incenfed  at  the  members  of  the  council  of 
war,  who  had  refolded  to  abandon  the  pi  act,  that 
they  threatened  immediate  vengeance.  Cunning- 
ham and  Richards  retired  to  their  fliips ;  and 
Lundy  locked  himfelf  in  his  chamber,  in  vain  did 
Walker  and  major  Qaker  exhort  him  to  mainiain 
his  government.  Such  was  his  cowardice  or 
treachery,  that  he  abfolutely  ref^fed  to  b?  concern- 
ed in  the  dcfen  e  of  the  place  ;  and  he  was  differed 
to  efcape  in  difguife,  with  a  load  of  match  upon  his 
back  :  but,  h *  was  afterwards  ap  Hiended  in  Scot- 
land, from  whence  he  was  lent  to  London,  to  an- 
fwer  for  his  perfidy  or  mifconduc-fc. 

After  his  retreats  the  lownlmen  chofe  Mr. 
Walker  and  major  Baker  fof  their  governors,  with 
joint  authority  \  but  this  office  they  would  not 
undertake:,  until  it  had  been  offered  to  colonel 
Cunningham  as  the  ofi.cer  ntj  1  command  to 
Lundy.  He  rejected  iht  propofal,  and  with 
Richards  returned  to  England,  where  they  were 

imme- 
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immediately  cafhiered.     The  two  new   governors,  AC- i6V 
thus  abandoned  to  their  fate,  began  to  prepare  for  Th! 'j1^1* 

_    r  j-      iii-  r  tants  defend 

a  vigorous  defence  ;  ana  indeed  their  courage  ieems  themfdves 
to  have  tranfeendfd  the  bounds  of  difcretion -,  for £ith  furpd" 
the  place  was  very  ill  fortified  *,  their  cannon,  which  andPerfe-fa 
did  not  exceed  twenty  pieces,  were  wretchedly 
mounted  ;  they  had  not  one  engineer  to  direct  their 
operations ;  they  had  a  very  fmall  number  of  horfe; 
the  garrifon  confifted  of  people  unacquainted  with 
military  difcipline  ;  they  were  deflitute  of  provi- 
ficns  *,  they  were  befieged  by  a  king  in  perfon,  ac 
the  head  of  a  formidable  army,  directed  by  good 
officers,  and  fupplied  wich  all  the  necefiary  imple- 
ments for  a  fiege  or  battle.  This  town  was  inveft- 
ed  on  the  twentieth  day  of  April ;  the  batteries 
were  foon  opened  ;  and  feveral  attacks  were  made 
with  great  impetuofity  :  but,  the  befiegers  were  al- 
ways repulfed  with  considerable  lofs.  The  townfmeri 
gained  divers  advantages  in  repeated  fallies  ;  and 
v/ould  have  held  their  enemies  in  the  utmoft  con- 
tempt, had  not  they  been  afflicted  with  a  contagious 
di Heir* per,  and  reduced  to  extremity  for  want  of 
provifion.  They  were  even  tantalized  in  their 
diftrefs  •,  for,  they  had  the  mortification  to  fee  fome 
fhips  which  had  arrived  with  fupplies  from  Eng- 
land, prevented  from  failing  up  the  river  by  the 
batteries  the  enemy  had  raifed  on  both  fides,  and  a 
boom  with  which  they  had  blocked  up  the  channel. 
At  length,  a  reinforcement  arrived  in  the  Lough, 
under  the  command  of  general  Kirke,  who  had 
deferred  his  mailer  and  been  employed  in  the  fer- 
vice  of  king 'William.  He  found  means  to*  con- 
vey intelligence  to  Walker,  that  he  had  troops  and 
provifions  on  board  for  their  relief,  but  found  it 
impracticable  to  fail  up  the  river :  he  prom  i  fed, 
however,  that  he  would  land  a  body  of  forces  at  the 
Inch  and  endeavour  to  make  a  diverfion  in  their 
favour,  when  joined  by  the  troops  at  Innilkillen, 
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a.c.  1689.  which  amounted  to  five  thoufand  men,  including 
two  thoufand  cavalry.     He  faid  he  expected  fix 
thoufand  men  from  England,  where  they  were  em- 
barked before  he  fet  fail.     He  exhorted  them  to 
perfevere  in  their  courage  and  loyalty,  and  afTured 
them  he  would  come  to  their  relief  at  all  hazards. 
Thefe  affurances  enabled  them  to  bear  their  mife- 
ries  a  little   longer,  though  their   numbers  daily 
diminifhed ;  and  major  Baker  dying,  his  place  was 
filled  with  colonel  Michelburn,  who  now  acted  as 
colleague  to  Mr.  Walker. 
Cruelty  of       King  James  having  returned   to  Dublin  to  be 
Rofenethe  prefent  at  the  parliament,  the  command  of  his  army 
neraL  8e    devolved  to  the  French  general  Rofene,  who  was 
exafperated  at  fuch  an  obftinate  oppofition  by  a 
handful  of  half-ftarved  militia.     He  threatened  to 
raze  the  town  to  its  foundations,  and  deftroy  the 
inhabitants,  without  diflinclion  of  age  or  fex,  unlefs 
they  would  immediately  fubmit  themfelves  to  their 
lawful  fovereign.       The    governors    treated   his 
menaces  with  contempt,  and  publifhed  an  order* 
that  no  perfon,  on   pain   of  death,  mould  talk  of 
furrendering.     They  had  now  confumed  the  laft 
remains  of  their  provifions,  and  fupported  life  by 
eating  the  flefh  of  horfes,  dogs,  cats,  rats,  mice,  tal- 
low, ftarch,  and  faked  hides  ,  and  even  this  loath- 
fome  food   began  to  fail.     Rofene,  finding  them 
deaf  to  all  his  propofals,   threatened  to  wreak  his 
vengeance  on  all  the  proteftants  of  that  country, 
and  drive  them  under  the  walls  of  Londonderry* 
where  they  fhould  be  fuffcred  to  periih  by  famine. 
The  bifhop  of  Meath  being  informed  of  this  de- 
fign,  complained  to  king  James  of  the  barbarous 
intention,  intreating  his  majefty  to  prevent  its  be- 
ing put   in  execution.      That  prince  arTured   him 
that  he  had   already  ordered  Rofene  to  defift  from 
fuch  proceedings.     Neverthelefs,   he  executed  his 
threats  with  the  utmofl  rigour.     Parties  of  dra- 

goons 
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goons  were  detached  on  this  cruel  fervice,  and  after  A- c* iLi**- 
having  dripped  all  the  protedants  for  thirty  miles 
round,  they  drove  thofe  unhappy  people  before 
them  like  cattle  ;  without  even  (paring  the  enfee- 
bled old  men,  nurfes  with  infants  at  their  breads, 
tender  children,  women  juft  delivered,  and  fome 
even  in  the  pangs  of  labour.  Above  four  thou- 
fand  of  thefe  miferable  objects  were  driven  under 
the  walls  of  Londonderry.  This  expedient,  far 
from  anfwering  the  purpofe  of  Rofene,  produced 
quite  a  contrary  effect.  The  befieged  were  fo  ex- 
afperated  at  this  act  of  inhumanity,  that  they  re- 
folved  to  periih  rather  than  fubmit  to  fuch  a  bar- 
barian. They  erected  a  gibbet  in  fight  of  the  ene- 
my, and  fent  a  meffage  to  the  French  general,  im- 
porting, That  they  would  hang  all  the  prifoners 
they  had  taken  during  the  fiege,  uolefs  the  prote- 
dants whom  they  had  driven  under  the  walls, 
mould  be  immediately  difmiiTed.  This  threat  pro- 
duced a  negotiation,  in  ccnfea^ence  of  which  the 
protedants  were  releafed,  after  they  had  been  de- 
tained three  days  without  tafting  food.  Some 
hundreds  died  of  famine  or  fatigue  ;  and  thofe  who 
lived  to  return  to  their  own  habitations,  found  them 
plundered  and  facked  by  the  papifts  •,  fo  that  the 
greater  number  periilied  lor  want,  or  were  murder- 
ed by  the  draggling  parties  of  the  enemy  :  yet, 
thofe  very  people  had  for  the  mod  part  obtained 
protections  from  king  James,  to  which  no  refpect 
was  paid  by  his  general. 

The  garrifon  of  Londonderry  was  now  reduced  The  !ace  - 
from  feycn  to  five  thoufand  feven  hundred  men  •,  relieved  by 
and  thefe  were  driven  to  fuch  extremity  of  diitrefs,  Klr'"Cc* 
that  they  began  to  talk  of  killing  the  popifh  inhabi- 
tants, and   reeding  on  their  bodies,     in  tnis  emer- 
gency,  Kirke,   who  had  hi.herto  lain  inactive,  or- 
dered two  mips  laden  with  provifion  to  iaii  up  the 
river,  uncier  convoy  of  the  Dartmouth  frigate.   One 
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a.  c.  1639.  cf  thefe,  called  the  Mountjoy,  broke  the  enemy's 
boom  3  and  all  the  three,  after  having  fuftamed  a 
very  hot  fire  from  both  fides  of  the  river,  arrived  in 
fafety  at  the  town,  to  the  inexprelTible  joy  of  the 
inhabitants.  The  army  of  James  were  fo  d'fpiriied 
by  the  fuccefs  of  this  enterprize,  that  they  abandon- 
ed the  fiege  in  the  night ;  and  retired  with  precipita- 
tion, afcer  having  loit  abour  nine  thoufand  men  be- 
fore the  place.  Kirke  no  fooner  took  poffeffion  of 
the  town,  than  Walker  was  prevailed  upon  to  em- 
bark for  England,  with  an  addrefs  of  thanks  from 
the  inhabitants  to  their  majefties,  for  thefeafonable 
relief  they  had  received. 
Theinmf-  The  Innifkilliners  were  no  lefs  remarkable  than 
featanTtake  the  people  of  Londonderry  for  the  valour  and  per- 
general        feverance   with  which    they  oppofed    the    papifts. 

Maccarty.      ,^1  •  r   \  1  •    .  i*   1        u 

1  ney  railed  twelve  companies,  wnich  they  regi- 
mented under  the  command  of  Guflavus  Hamilton, 
whom  they  ehofe  for  their  governor.  They  pro- 
claimed William  and  Mary  on  the  eleventh  day  of 
March,  and  refolved  in'  a  general  council  to  main- 
tain their  title  againft  all  oppofition.  The  lord 
Gilmoy  in  veiled  the  caftle  of  Crom  belonging  to 
the  proteftants  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Innifkiliin, 
the  inhabitants  of  which  threw  fuccours  into  the 
place,  and  compelled  Gilmoy  to  retire  to  Belturbet. 
A  detachment  of  the  garrifon,  commanded  by 
lieutenant-colonel  Lloyd,  took  and  demolished  the 
caffJe  of  Aughor ;  and  they  gained  the  advantage 
in  feveral  fkirmifhes  with  the  enemy.  On  the  day 
that  preceded  the  relief  of  Londonderry,  they  de- 
feated fix  thoufand  Irifh  papiils  at  a  place  called 
Newton-Butler,  and  took  their  commander  Mac- 
carty, commonly  called  lord  Moncafhel. 
Meeting  of  xhe  Irifh  parliament  being  alTembled  at  Dublin, 
jisonent.  according  to  the  proclamation  of  King  James,  he,  in 
afpeech  from  the  throne,  thanked  them  for  the  zeal, 
courage,  and  loyalty  they  had  manifefted  j  extolled 
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the  generality  of  the  French  king,  who  had  en- A-c.  1689. 
abled  him  to  vifit  them  in  peribn  ;  infilled  upon 
executing  his  defign  of  eftabhihing  liberty  of  con- 
fcience,  as  a  ftep  equally  agreeable  to  the  dictates 
of  humanity  and  difcretion  ;  and  promifed  to  con- 
cur With  them  in  enacting  fuch  laws  as  would  con- 
tribute to  the  peace,  affluence,  and  fecurity  of  his 
fubjects.  Sir  Pvichard  Neagle  being  chofen  fpeaker 
of  the  commons,  moved  for  an  addrefs  of  thanks 
to  his  majefty  ;  and  that  the  count  d'Avaux  mould 
be  defired  to  make  their  acknowledgments  to  the 
moft  chriftian  king,  for  the  generous  affiftance  he 
had  given  to  their  fovereign.  Thefe  addreffes  be- 
ing drawn  up,  with  the  concurrence  of  both  houfes, 
a  bill  was  brought  in  to  recognize  the  king's  title, 
to  expreis  their  abhorrence  of  the  ufurpation  by 
the  prince  of  Orange,  as  well  as  of  the  defection  of 
the  Englifh.  Next  day  James  publifhed  a  decia-  . 
ration,  complaining  of  the  calumnies  which  his  ene- 
mies had  fpread  to  his  prejudice  ;  expatiating  upon 
his  own  impartiality,  in  preferring  his  proteilant 
fubjects  •,  his  care  in  protecting  them  from  their 
enemies,  in  redrefiing  their  grievances,  and  in 
granting  liberty  of  confcience  ;  promifing  that  he 
would  take  no  ftep  but  with  the  approbation  of 
parliament  •,  offering  a  free  pardon  to  all  perfons 
who  mould  defert  his  enemies,  and  join  with  him 
in  four  and  twenty  days  after  his  landing  in  Ireland; 
and  charging  all  the  blood  that  might  be  fried  up- 
on thole  who  fnould  continue  in  rebellion. 

His  conduct,  however,  very  ill  agreed  with  this  They  repeal 
declaration :  nor  can  it  be  excufed  on  any  other  the  re(l  of 
fuppofition  but  that  of  his  being  governed  in  fome 
cafes  againft  his  own  inclination,  by  the  count 
d'Avaux,  and  the  Irim  catholics,  on  whom  his 
whole  dependance  was  placed.  As  both  houfes 
were  chiefly  filled  with  members  of  that  p^iuafion, 
we  ought  not  to  wonder  at  their  bringing  in  a  bill 
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A.C.Y6S9.  for  repealing  the  act  of  fettlement,  by  which  the 
proteftants  of  the  kingdom  had  been  fecured  in 
the  porTeflion  of  their  eftates.  Thefe  were  by  this 
law  divefted  of  their  lands,  which  reverted  to  the 
heirs  of  thofe  catholics  to  whom  they  belonged  be- 
fore the  rebellion.  This  iniquitous  bill  was  framed 
in  fuch  a  manner,  that  no  regard  was  paid  to  fuch 
proteflant  owners  as  had  purchafed  eflates  for  valu- 
able confiderations  :  no  allowance  was  made  for 
improvements,  nor  any  provifion  for  proteftant 
widows :  the  pofTeftbr  and  tenants  were  not  even 
allowed  to  remove  their  flock  and  corn.  When 
the  bill  was  lent  up  to  the  lords,  Dr.  Dopping 
bifhop  of  Meath  oppoied  it  with  equal  courage 
and  ability ;  and  an  addrefs  in  behalf  of  the  pur- 
chafers  under  the  act  of  fettlement  was  prefented 
to  the  king  by  the  earl  of  Granard :  but,  notwith- 
standing thefe  remonftrances,  it  received  the  royal 
afifent  •,  and  the  proteftants  of  Ireland  were  moftly 
ruined. 
Pafs  an  aa  Yet,  in  order  to  complete  their  deft  ruction,  an 
agaTnftab!r  &&  of  attainder  was  paffed  againft  all  proteftants 
f*ntees.  whether  male  or  female,  whether  of  high  or  low  de- 
gree, who  were  abfent  from  the  kingdom,  as  well 
as  againft  all  thofe  who  retired  into  any  part  of  the 
three  kingdoms,  which  did  not  own  the  authority 
of  king  James,  or  correfponded  with  rebels,  or 
were  any  ways  aiding,  abetting,  or  affifting  to  them 
from  the  firft  day  of  Auguit  in  the  preceding 
year.  The  number  of  proteftants  attainted  by 
name  in  this  act,  amounted  to  about  three  thou- 
fand,  including  two  archbimops,  one  duke,  ftven- 
teen  earls,  feven  counteffes,  as  many  bifhops, 
eighteen  barons,  three  and  thirty  baronets,  one  and 
fifty  knights,  eighty-three  clergymen,  who  were 
declared  traitors,  and  adjudged  to  fuffer  the  pains 
of  death  and  forfeiture.  The  individuals  fubjectecU 
to  this  dreadful  profcription,  were  even  cut  off 
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from  all  hope  of  pardon,  and  all  benefit  of  appeal  : A-  c-  »0^. 
for,  by  a  claufe  in  the  act,  the  king's  pardon  was 
deemed  null,  unlefs  enrolled  before  the  fir  ft  day  of 
December  -,  and  a  fubfequent  law  was  enacted,  de- 
claring Ireland  independent  of  the  Lnglifh  parlia- 
ment. This  affembly  paffed  another  aft,  granting 
twenty  thoufand  pounds  per  annum,  out  of  the 
forfeited  eftates,  to  Tyrconnel,  in  acknowledgment 
of  his  fignal  fervices  :  they  impofed  a  tax  of  twenty 
thoufand  pounds  per  month  for  the  fervice  of  the 
king :  the  royal  alfent  was  given  to  an  act  for 
liberty  of  confcience  :  they  enacted  that  the  tytH'es 
payable  by  papifts  mould  be  delivered  to  prieits  of 
that  communion  :  the  maintenance  of  the  prote- 
ctant clergy  in  cities  and  corporations  was  taken 
away  :  and  all  diffenters  were  exempted  from  eccle- 
fiaftical  jurifdictions.  So  that  the  eftablifhed  church 
was  deprived  of  all  power  and  prerogative  ;  not- 
withstanding the  exprefs  prorniie  of  James,  who 
had  declared  immediately  after  his  landing,  that 
he  would  maintain  the  clergy  in  their  rights  and 
privileges. 

Nor  was  the  king;  lefs  arbitrary  in  the  executive  Iamss  CoIns 

r  \   '  •  r  r        ■     '  /*     '  i  i  '        money. 

part  or  his  government,  if  we  luppofe  that  he  coun-  Theprote- 
tenanced  the  grievous  acts  of  oppreffioti  that  were  f^tsc°r^f" 
daily  committed  upon  the  proteftantfubjects  of  Ire-  oppeflS*  Y 
land  :   but  the  tyranny  of  his   proceedings  may  be 
juftly  imputed  to  the  temper  of  his  minirlry,   con- 
lifting  of  men  abandoned  to  all  fenfe  of  juftice  and 
humanity,  who  acted  from  the  dictates  of  rapacity 
and  revenge,  inflamed  with  all  the  acrimony  of  re- 
ligious rancour.     Soldiers  were  permitted   to  live 
Upon  free-quarter  \  the  people  were  robbed   and 
plundered  >  licences   and  protections  were  abufed, 
in  order  to  extoit  money  from  the  trading  part  of 
^he  nation.     The  king's  old  (lores  were  raniacked, 
the  mops  of  tradefmen,  and  the  kitchens  of  burgh- 
ers, wTere  pillaged  to  fupply  the  mint  with  a  quan- 
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a.c.  1689.  tity  of  brafs,  which  was  converted  into  current 
coin  for  his  majefty's  occafions.  An  arbitrary 
value  was  fet  upon  it,  and  all  perfons  were  required 
and  commanded  to  take  it  in  payment,  under  the 
fevereft  penalties,  though  the  proportion  between 
its  intrinfic  worth  and  currency  was  nearly  as  one 
to  three  hundred.  A  vaft  fum  of  this  counterfeit 
coin  was  hTued  in  the  courfe  of  one  year,  and 
forced  upon  the  proteftants  in  payment  of  mer- 
chandize, provifion,  and  necefiaries  for  the  king's  fer- 
vice.  James,  not  content  with  the  fupply  granted 
by  parliament,  impofed  by  his  own  authority  a  tax 
of  twenty  thoufand  pounds  per  month  on  chattels, 
as  the  former  was  laid  upon  land.  This  feems  to 
have  been  a  temporary  expedient,  during  the  ad- 
journment of  the  two  houfes,  as  the  term  of  the 
aiTefTment  was  limited  to  three  months  :  it  was, 
however,  levied  by  virtue  of  a  commifiion  under 
the  feals,  and  feems  to  have  been  a  ftretch  of  the 
prerogative  the  lefs  excufable,  as  he  might  have 
obtained  the  money  in  a  parliamentary  v/ay.  Un- 
derftanding  that  the  proteftants  had  laid  out  all 
their  brafs  money  in  purchafmg  great  quantities  of 
hides,  tallow,  wool,  and  corn,  he  afTumed  the  de- 
fpotic  power  of  fixing  the  prices  of  thefe  commo- 
dities, and  then  bought  them  for  his  own  ufe. 
One  may  fee  his  minifters  were  bent  upon  the  utter 
deftruetion  of  thofe  unhappy  people. 
Their  All  vacancies  in  public  fchools  were  fupplied  with 

churches  are        -^  teachers.     The  penfion  allowed  from  the 
cathohes,     exchequer  to  the  univernty  or  Dublin  was  cut  off: 
forVcUo  af- 1^1€  vice-provoft,  fellows  and  fcholars,  were  expel- 
fembie,  on    led  :  their  furniture,  plate,  and  public  library,  were 
llTih!*      ieized,  without  the  lead  fhadow  of  pretence,  and 
in  direct  violation  of  the  king's  promife  to  preferve 
their  privileges  and  immunities.     His  officers  con- 
verted the  college  into  a  garrifen,  the  chapel  into  a 
magazine,   and    the  apartments    into  prifons :  a 
5  P°Pifh 
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popifh  prieftwas  appointed  provoft;  one  Maccarty  A>c.  l68§* 
of  the  fame  perfuafion  was  made   library-keeper  -9 
and  the  whole  foundation  was  changed  into  a  ca- 
tholic feminary.     When   bishoprics  and  benefices 
in  the  gift  of  the  crown  became  vacant,  the  king 
ordered  the  profits  to  be  lodged  in  the  exchequer, 
and  fuffered    the    cures  to    be  totally  neglected* 
The  revenues  were  chiefly  employed  in  the  main- 
tenance of  Romiih  bifhops  and  priefts,  who  grew 
fo  infolent  under  this  indulgence,   that  in  feveral 
places  they  forcibly  feized  the  proteftant  churches. 
When  complaint  was  made  of  this  outrage,   the 
king  promifed  to  do  juftice  to  the  injured  -,  and  in 
fome  places  actually  ordered  the  churches  to  be  re- 
flored  :  but  the  popifh  clergy  refufed  to  comply 
with  his  order,  alledging,   that  in  fpirituals  they 
owed  obedience  to  no  earthly  power  but  the  holy 
fee  ;  and  James  found  himfelf  unable  to  protect 
his    proteftant  fubjects   againil   a  powerful  body 
which  he  durft  not  difoblige.      Some  fhips  appear- 
ing in  the  bay  of  Dublin,  a  proclamation  was  iffued, 
forbidding  the  proteftants  to  afTemble  in  any  place 
of  worlhip,  or  elfewhere,  on  pain  of  death.     By  a 
fecond,   they  were  commanded   to  bring  in  their 
arms,  on  pain  of  being  treated  as  rebels  and  trai- 
tors.     Lutterel,  governor  of  Dublin,  publifhed  an 
ordinance   by  beat  of  drum,  requiring  the  farmers 
to  bring  in  their  corn  for  his  majefty's  horfes  with- 
in a  certain  day,  otherwile  he  would  order  them  to 
be  hanged  before    their  own   doors.      Brigadier 
Sarsfield  commanded  all  proteftants  of  a  certain 
diftricl  to  retire  to  the  diftance  of  ten  miles  from 
their   habitations,  on  pain  of  death  •,  and,  in  order 
to  keep  up  the  credit  of  the  brais  money,  the  fame 
penalty  was  denounced,  in  a  proclamation,  againft 
any  perfon  who  ffiould  give  more  than  one  pound 
eighteen  Ihillings  for  a  guinea. 

Z3  All 
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a.c.  1629.  All  the  revenues  of  Ireland,  and  all  the  fchernes 
Arimirai  contrived  to  bolder  up  the  credit  of  this  bafe  coin, 
fod  by  would  have  proved  infufficient  to  iupport  the  ex- 
the- French  pences  of  the  war,  had  not  James  received  occa- 
ergtcement  fional  fupplies  from  the  French  monarch.  After 
near  Emtry  the  return  of  the  fleet  which  had  conveyed  him  to 
Ireland,  Lewis  fent  another  ftrong  iquadron,  com- 
manded by  Chateau  Renault,  as  a  convoy  to  fome 
tranfports  laden  with  arms,  ammunition,  and  a 
large  fum  of  money  for  the  ufe  of  king  James. 
Before  they  failed  from  Brefl,  king  William  being 
informed  of  their  deftination,  detached  admiral 
Herbert  from  Spithead,  with  twelve  fhips  of  the 
line,  one  fire-fhip,  and  four  tenders,  in  order  to 
intercept  the  enemy.  He  was  driven  by  flrefs  of 
weather  into  Milford-haven,  from  whence  he  fleer- 
ed his  courfe  to  Kinfale,  on  the  fuppofition  that  the 
French  Meet  had  failed  from  Brefl ;  and  that  in  all 
probability  he  would  fall  in  with  them  on  the  coafl 
of  Ireland.  On  the  firfl  day  of  May,  he  difcovered 
them  at  anchor  in  Bantry  bay,  and  frood  in  to  en- 
gage them,  though  they  were  greatly  fuperior  to 
him  in  number.  They  no  fooner  perceived  him 
at  day-break,  than  they  weighed,  flood  out  to 
windward,  formed  their  line,  bore  down  and  be- 
gan the  action,  which  was  maintained  for  two  hours 
with  equal  valour  on  both  fides,  though  the  Eng- 
liili  Meet  fuflained  confiderable  damage  from  the 
fuperior  fire  of  the  enemy.  Herbert  tacked  feve- 
ral  times,  in  hope  of  gaining  the  weather-gage ; 
but  the  French  admiral  kept  his  wind  with  uncom- 
mon fkiii  and  perfeverance.  At  length  the 
Englifh  fquadron  flood  off  to  fea,  and  maintained 
a  running  fight  till  five  in  the  afternoon,  when 
Chateau  Renault  tacked  about  and  returned  into 
the  bay,  content  with  the  honour  he  had  gained. 
/         The  lofs  of  men  was  inconfiderable  on  both  fides  •, 

and^ 
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and,  where  the  odds  were  fo  great,  the  victor  could  A» c>  l6?9« 
not  reap  much  glory.  Herbert  retired  to  the  ifles 
of  Scilly,  where  he  expected  a  reinforcement ;  but 
being  diiappointed  in  this  expectation,  he  returned 
to  Portfmouth,  in  very  ill  humour,  with  which  his 
officers  and  men  were  infected.  The  common 
Tailors  ftill  retained  fome  attachment  to  James,  who 
had  formerly  been  a  favourite  among  them  ;  and 
the  officers  complained  that  they  had  been  fent  up- 
on this  fervice  with  a  force  fo  much  inferior  to  that 
of  the  enemy.  King  William,  in  order  to  appeafe 
their  difcontent,  made  an  excurfion  to  Portfmouth, 
where  he  dined  with  the  admiral  on  board  the  fhip 
Elizabeth,  declared  his  intention  of  creating  him  D  „  . 
an  earl,  in  confideration  of  his  good  conduct  and  Rereibcy. 
fervices,  conferred   the  honour  of  knighthood  on  ^V^* 

'  •  O  oelcarres. 

the  captains  Afhby  and  Shovel,    and  bellowed  a  r>e  ia  Fayet. 
donation  of  ten  millings  on  every  private  failor.        vdtaue. 

The  parliament  of  England  thought  it  incum-  Divers  Un- 
bent upon  them,  not  only  to  raife  fupplies  for  the  t*n«*  and 
maintenance  of  the  war  in  which  the  nation  was  rev«fJ 7n 
involved,  but  alfo  to  do  juftice  with  refpect  to  thofe  Filament, 
who  had  been  injured  by  illegal  or  oppreilive  fen- 
tences  in  the  late  reigns.     The  attainders  of  lord 
RuiTel,  Algernoon  Sidney,  alderman  Cornifh,  and 
the  lady  Lille,    were  now  reverfed.     A  committee 
of  privileges  was  appointed  by  the   lords,    to  exa- 
mine the  cafe  of  the  earl  of  Devonfhire,    who  in 
the  late  reign  had  been  fined  in  thirty  thouland 
pounds  for  arTauiting  colonel  Culpepper  in  the  pre - 
fence-chamber.     They  reported  that  the  court  of 
king's-bench,  in  over-ruling  the  earl's  plea  of  pri- 
vilege of  parliament,    had  committed  a  manifeft 
breach  of  privilege  :  that  the  fine  was  exceffive  and 
exorbitant,  againft  the  great  charter,  the  common 
right  of  the  lubject,  and  the  law  of  the  realm.  The 
fentence  pronounced  upon  Samuel  Johnfon,  chap^ 
lain  to  lord  Ruflel,  in  conlequence  of  which  he  had 

Z  ±  been 
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a.  c.  J689.  been  degraded,  fined,  fcourged,  and  fet  in  the 
pillory,  was  now  annulled,  and  the  commons  re* 
commended  him  to  his  majefty  for  fome  ecclefia- 
ftical  preferment.  He  received  one  thoufand 
pounds  in  money,  with  a  penfion  of  three  hundred 
pounds  for  his  own  life  and  that  of  his  fon,  who 
was  moreover  gratified  with  a  place  of  one  hun- 
dred pounds  a  year  •,  but  the  father  never  obtain- 
ed anyecclefiaftical  benefice.  Titus  Oates  feized  this 
opportunity  of  petitioning  the  houfe  of  lords  for  a 
reverfal  of  the  judgment  given  againft  him  on  his 
being  convicted  of  perjury.  The  opinions  of  all 
the  iudo-es  and  counfel  at  the  bar  were  heard  on 
this  iubjecl,  and  a  bill" of  reverfal  parled  the  com- 
mons j  but  the  peers  having  inferted  fome  amend- 
ments and  a  provifo,  a  conference  was  demanded,  and 
violent  heats  enfued.  Oates,  however,  was  releafed 
,  from  confinement ;  and  the  lords,  with  the  confent 
of  the  commons,  recommended  him  to  his  majefty 
for  a  pardon,  which  he  obtained,  together  with  a 
comfortable  penfion.  The  commictee  appointed  to 
enquire  into  the  cafes  of  the  ftate-prifoners,  found 
Sir  Robert  Wright,  late  lord  chief-juilice,  to  have 
been  concerned  in  the  cruelties  committed  in  the 
Weft  after  the  infurrection  of  Monmouth ;  as  alfo 
one  of  the  ecclefiaftical  commifiioners,  and  guilty 
of  manifold  enormities.  Death  had  by  this  time 
delivered  Jeffries  from  the  refentment  of  the  na- 
tion. Graham  and  Burton,  who  had  acted  as  foli- 
citors  in  the  illegal  profecutions  carried  on  againft 
thofe  who  oppofed  the  court  in  the  reign  of  king 
Charles  II.  were  reported  guilty  of  having  been  in- 
ftrumental  in  taking  away  the  lives  and  eftates  of 
thofe  who  had  fuffered  the  lofs  of  either,  under  co- 
lour of  law,  for  eight  years  laft  paft  \  of  having, 
by  malicious  indictments,  informations,  and  pro- 
fecutions of  Quo  Warranto,  endeavoured  the  iub- 
verfion  of  the  proteftant  religion,  and  the  govern- 
ment 
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ment  of  the  realm  •,  and  of  having  wafted  many  A«  c«  «6S9* 
thoufand  pounds  of  the  public  revenue  in  the  courfe 
of  thefe  infamous  practices. 

Nor  did  the  mifconduct  of  the  prefent  miniftry  inquiry  into 
efcape  the  animadverfion  of  the  parliament.  The  mffcarrbsM 
lords  having  addreffed  the  king  to  put  the  ifle  of  ^  Ireland. 
Wight,  Jerfey,  Guernfey,  Scilly,  Dover-caftle,  and 
the  other  fortrefles  of  the  kingdom,  in  a  pofture  of 
defence,  and  to  difarm  the  papifts,  empowered  a 
committee  to  enquire  into  the  mifcarriages  in  Ire- 
land, which  were  generally  imputed  to  the  neglect 
of  the  marquiffes  of  Carmaerthen  and  Hallifax. 
They  prefented  an  addrefs  to  the  king,  defiring  the 
minute  book  of  the  committee  for  Irilh  affairs, 
might  be  put  into  their  hands ;  but  his  majefty  de- 
clined gratifying  them  in  this  particular  :  then  the 
commons  voted,  that  thole  perfons  who  had  advifed 
the  king  to  delay  this  fatisfaclion  were  enemies  to 
the  kingdom.  William,  alarmed  at  this  refolu- 
tion,  allowed  them  to  inlpe6t  the  book,  in  which 
they  found  very  little  for  their  purpofe.  The  houfe 
refolved  that  an  addrefs  mould  be  prefented  to  his 
majefty,  declaring  that  the  fuccour  of  Ireland  had 
been  retarded  by  unnecefTary  delays  \  that  the  tranf- 
ports  prepared  were  not  fufficient  to  convey  the 
forces  to  that  kingdom  \  and  that  feveral  fhips  had 
been  taken  by  the  enemy,  for  want  of  proper  con- 
voy. At  the  fame  time  the  queftion  was  put, 
Whether  or  not  they  fhould  addrefs  the  king  againft 
the  marquis  of  Hallifax  ?  But  it  was  carried  in  the 
negative  by  a  fmall  majority.  Before  this  period, 
Howe,  vice-chamberlain  to  the  queen,  had  moved 
for  an  addrefs  againft  fuch  councilors  as  had  been 
impeached  in  parliament,  and  betrayed  the  liber- 
ties of  the  nation.  This  motion  was  levelled  at 
Carmaerthen  and  Hallifax,  the  firft  of  whom  had 
been  formerly  impeached  of  high-treafon,  under 
the  title  of  earl  of  Danby ;    and  the  other  was 

charged 
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a.  0.1689.  charged  with  all  the  mifconduct  of  the  prefent  ad- 
min iteration.  Warm  debates  enfued,  and  in  all 
probability  the  motion  would  have  been  carried  in 
the  affirmative,  had  not  thofe  who  fpoke  warmly  in 
behalf  of  it,  fuddenly  cooled  in  the  courfe  of  the 
difpute.  Some  letters  from  king  James  to  his  par- 
tifans  being  intercepted,  and  containing  fome  hints 
of  an  intended  invafion,  Mr.  Hambden,  chairman 
of  the  committee  of  the  whole  houfe,  enlarged 
upon  the  imminent  danger  to  which  the  kingdom 
was  expofed,  and  moved  for  a  further  fupply  to 
his  majefly.  In  this  unexpected  motion  he  was 
not  feconded  by  one  member.  The  houfe,  how- 
ever, having  taken  the  letters  into  confideration, 
refolved  to  draw  up  an  addrefs  to  the  king,  de- 
firing  him  to  fecure  and  difarm  all  papifts  of  note  ; 
and  they  brought  in  a  bill  for  attainting  feveral 
perfons  in  rebellion  againfl  their  majeilies  \  but  it 
was  not  finiflied  during  this  fefiion. 
Bills  parted  Another  bill  being  prepared  in  the  houfe  of  lords, 
™a%l5^l~  enjoining  the  fubjects  to  wear  the  woollen  manu- 
liament.  facture  at  certain  feafons  of  the  year,  a  petition  was 
prefented  againfl  it  by  the  filk-wcavers  of  London 
and  Canterbury,  alTembled  in  a  tumultuous  man- 
ner at  Weminfler.  The  lords  refufed  their  peti- 
tion, becaule  this  was  an  unufual  manner  of  appli- 
cation. They  were  perfuaded  to  return  to  their 
refpective  places  of  abode  :  precautions  were  taken 
againfl  a  fecond  riot,  and  the  bill  was  unanimoufly 
rejected  m  the  upper  houfe.  This  parliament  pafTed 
an  act,  veiling  the  prefentations  belonging  to  papifts 
in  the  two  univerfities  ;  thofe  of  the  fouthern  coun- 
ties being  given  to  Oxford  -,  and  thofe  of  the  nor- 
thern to  Cambridge,  on  certain  fpecified  condi- 
tions. Courts  of  confcience  were  erected  at  BriftoJ, 
Gloucefler,  andNewcaille ;  and  that  of  the  Marches 
of  Wales  was  abolifhed,  as  an  intolerable  oppref- 
fion  on  that  country.     The  protellant  clergymen 

who 
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who  had  been  forced  to  leave  their  benefices  in  Ire-  A«  c*  ,cs9# 
land,  were"  rendered  capable  of  holding  any  living 
in  England,  without  forfeiting  their  title  to  their 
former  preferment,  with  the  provifo  that  they 
mould  refign  their  Englifh  benefices  when  reftored 
to  thofe  they  had  been  obliged  to  relinquish.  The 
ftatute  of  Henry  IV.  againfl  multiplying  gold  and 
filver  was  now  repealed  :  the  fubjects  were  allowed 
to  melt  and  refine  metals  and  ores,  and  extract  gold 
and  filver  from  them,  on  condition  that  it  mould 
be  brought  to  the  Mint  and  converted  into  money, 
the  owners  receiving  its  full  value  in  current  coin. 
Thefe  and  feveral  other  bills  of  fmaller  importance 
being  palled,  the  two  houfes  adjourned  to  the  twen- 
tieth day  of  September,  and  afterwards  to  the  nine- 
teenth day  of  October. 

Though  the  affairs  of  Ireland  were  extremely  Duke  of 
prefiing,  and  the  protefbnts  of  that  country  had  f^^jf 
made  repeated  application  for  relief,  the  fuccours  an  army  in 
were  retarded  either  by  the  difputes  among  the Irelandi 
minifiers,  or  the  neglect  of  thofe  who  had  the  ma- 
nagement of  the  expedition,  in  fuch  a  manner, 
that  king  James  had  been  fix  months  in  Ireland  be- 
fore the  army  was  embarked  for  that  kingdom.  At 
length,  eighteen  regiments  of  infantry,  and  five  of 
dragoons  being  railed  for  that  fervice,  a  train  of 
artillery  provided,  and  tranfports  prepared,  the 
duke  of  Schomberg,  on  whom  king  William  had 
conferred  the  chief  command  of  this  armament, 
fet  out  for  Chefter,  after  he  had  in  pcrfon  thanked 
the  commons  for  the  uncommon  regard  they  had 
payed  to  his  fervices ;  and  received  aflurances  from 
the  houfe,  that  they  would  pay  particular  attention 
to  him  and  his  army.  On  the  thirteenth  day  of 
Auguft  he  landed  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Car- 
rick-fergus  with  about  ten  thoufand  foot  and  dra- 
goons, and  took  poffelTion  of  Belfafb,  from  whence 
the  enemy  retired  at  his  approach  to  Carrick-fer- 

gus, 
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A*  c.  1689.  gUg5  where  they  refolved  to  make  a  ftand.  The 
duke  having  refrefhed  his  men,  marched  thither 
and  inverted  the  place  :  the  fiege  was  carried  on 
till  the  twenty-fixth  day  of  the  month,  when  the 
breaches  being  practicable,  the  befieged  capitu- 
lated, on  condition  of  marching  out  with  their 
arms  and  as  much  baggage  as  they  could  carry  on 
their  backs  •  and  of  their  being  conducted  to  the 
next  Irifh  garriibn,  which  was  at  Newry.  During 
this  fiege  the  duke  was  joined  by  the  reft  of  his 
army  from  England ;  but,  he  had  left  orders  for 
conveying  the  greater  part  of  the  artillery  and 
flores  from  Chefter  directly  to  Carlingford.  He 
now  began  his  march  through  Lifburne  and  Hilf- 
borough,  encamped  at  Drummore,  where  the  pro- 
teftants  of  the  North  had  been  lately  routed  by 
Hamilton  -,  thence  he  proceeded  to  Loughbrillane, 
where  he  was  joined  by  the  horfe  and  dragoons  of 
Innifkillin.  Then  the  enemy  abandoned  Newry 
and  Dundalk,  in  the  neighbourhood  of  which 
Schomberg  encamped  on  a  low,  damp  ground, 
having  the  town  and  river  on  the  fouth,  and  fur- 
rounded  on  every  other  part  by  hills,  bogs,  and 
mountains. 
Theinnif-  His  army  confiding  chiefly  of  new-raifed  men 
ki.llinersob*  little  inured  to  hardfhip,    began  to  flap;  under  the 

tain  a  vie-  ^  .  ^ 

tory over  the  fatigue  of  marching,  the  inclemency  of  the  wea- 
in/h.  ther,  and  fcarcity  of  provifion.  Here  he  was  rein- 
forced by  the  regiments  of  Kirke,  Hanmer,  and 
Stuart  -,  and  would  have  continued  his  march  to 
Drogheda,  where  he  underftood  Rofene  lay  with 
about  twenty  thoufand  men,  had  not  he  been 
obliged  to  wait  for  the  artillery,  which  was  not  yet 
arrived  at  Carlingford.  King  James  having  af- 
fembled  all  his  forces,  advanced  towards  Schom- 
berg, and  appeared  before  his  intrenchments  in 
order  of  battle  ;  but,  the  duke  knowing  they  were 

greatly 
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greatly  fuperior  in  number  of  horfe,  and  that  his  A«c- 168$» 
own  army  was  undifciplined,  and  weakened  by  death 
and  (icknefs,  restrained  his  men  within  the  lines  ; 
and  in  a  little  time  the  enemy  retreated.  Immedia- 
tely after  their  departure,  a  confpiracy  was  difco- 
vered  in  the  Englifh  camp,  hatched  by  fome  French 
papifls,  who  had  infinuated  themfelves  into  the 
proteftant  regiments.  One  of  thefe,  whofe  name 
was  Du  Pleflis,  had  written  a  letter  to  the  ambaf- 
fador  d'Avaux,  promifing  to  defert  with  all  the 
papifts  of  the  three  French  regiments  in  Schom- 
berg's  army.  This  letter  being  found,  Du  Pleflis 
and  five  accomplices  were  tried  by  a  court-martial, 
and  executed.  About  two  hundred  and  fifty  pa- 
pifls being  difcovered  in  the  French  regiments, 
they  were  fent  over  to  England,  and  from  thence 
to  Holland.  While  Schombere  remained  in  this 
fituation,  the  Innifkilliners  made  excurfions  in  the 
neighbourhood,  under  the  command  of  colonel 
Lloyd  ;  and  on  the  twenty-feventh  day  of  Septem- 
ber, they  obtained  a  complete  victory  over  five  times 
their  number  of  the  Irifh  ;  having  killed  feven  hun- 
dred on  the  fpot,  and  taken  O  Kelly  their  com- 
mander, with  about  fifty  officers,  and  a  confiderable 
booty  of  cattle.  The  duke  was  fo  pleafed  with 
their  behaviour  on  this  occafion,  that  they  received 
a  very  honourable  teftimony  of  his  approbation. 

Mean  while  the  enemy  took  poffeflion  of  James-  sdi 
Town,  and  reduced  Siigo,    one  of  t,he   forts  of  centred  tor 
which  was  gallantly  defended  by  St.  Sauveur,  a|l:slnaftm~ 
French  captain,    and  his  company  of  grenadiers, 
until  he  was  obliged  to  capitulate  for  want  of  water 
and  provifion.     A  contagious  diftemper  ft  ill  con- 
tinued to  rage  in  Schomberg's   camp,  and  fwept 
off  a  great  number  of  officers  and  ioldiers  ;  fo  that 
in  the  beginning  of  next  fpring,  not  above  half  the 
number  of  thole  who  went  over  with  the  general 
remained  alive.     He  was  cenfured  for  his  inacti- 
vity y 
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a.c.  1689,  vity  ;  and  the  king  in  repeated  letters  defired  him 
to  hazard  an  engagement,  provided  any  opportu- 
nity mould  occur  :  but,  he  did  not  think  proper 
to  run  the  riique  of  a  battle,  againit  an  enemy  that 
was  above  thrice  his  number,  well-difciplined, 
healthy,  and  conducted  by  able  officers.  Never- 
theless, he  was  certainly  blameable  for  having  cho- 
fen  fuch  an  unwholefome  fituation  ;  from  whence, 
at  the  approach  of  winter,  he  retired  into  quarters, 
in  hope  of  being  reinforced  with  feven  thoufand 
Danes,  who  had  already  arrived  in  Britain.  Thefe 
auxiliaries  were  Stipulated  in  a  treaty  which  William 
had  juft  concluded  with  the  king  of  Denmark.  The 
Englifh  were  not  more  fuccefsful  at  fea  than  they 
had  proved  in  their  operations  by  land.  Admiral 
Herbert,  now  created  earl  of  Torrington,  having 
jailed  to  Ireland  with  the  combined  fquadrons  of 
England  and  Holland,  made  a  fruitlefs  attempt 
upon  Cork,  and  loft  a  great  number  of  feamen 
by  ficknefs,  which  was  imputed  to  bad  provifion. 
The  Dartmouth  (hip  of  war  fell  into  the  hands  of 
the  enemy,  who  infefted  the  channel  with  fuch  a 
•  number  of  armed  mips  and  privateers,  that  the 
trade  of  England  fuftained  incredible  damage. 

TfceFrench      y^    affairs  of  France  wore  but  a  gloomy  afpect 

v  orfted  at  .  r  t- 

Wakourt.  on  the  continent,  where  all  the  powers  or  Europe 
ieemed  to  have  conipired  her  deftru&ion.  King 
William  had  engaged  in  a  new  league  with  the 
ftates-general,  in  which  former  treaties  of  peace  and 
commerce  were  confirmed.  It  was  ftipulated,  that 
in  cafe  the  king  of  Great-Britain  mould  be  attack- 
ed, the  Dutch  mould  affift  him  with  fix  thoufand 
infantry,  and  twenty  fhips  of  the  line ;  and  that, 
provided  hoftilities  fhould  be  committed  againft 
the  ftates-general,  England  fhould  fupply  them 
with  ten  thoufand  infantry,  and  twenty  mips  of 
war.  This  treaty  was  no  iooner  ratified  than  king 
William  difpatched  the  lord  Churchill,  whom  he 
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had  by  this  time  created  earl  of  Marlborough,  to  A«c-  ,cs2« 
Holland,  in  order  to  command  the  Britifh  auxi- 
liaries in  that  fervice,  to  the  number  of  eleven 
thoufand,  the  greater  part  of  which  had  been  in  the 
army  of  king  James  when  the  prince  of  Orange 
landed  in  England.  He  forthwith  joined  the 
Dutch  army  under  the  command  of  prince  Wal- 
dec,  who  had  fixed  his  rendezvous  in  the  county  of 
Liege,  with  a  view  to  act  againft  the  French  army 
commanded  by  the  marechal  D'Humieres,  while 
the  prince  of  Vaudemont  headed  a  little  army  of 
obfervation,  confifling  of  Spaniards,  Dutch,  and 
Germans,  to  watch  the  motions  of  Calvo  in  another 
part  of  the  Low-Countries.  The  city  of  Liege 
was  compelled  to  renounce  the  neutrality  and  de- 
clare for  the  allies.  Marechal  D'Humieres  attack- 
ed the  foragers  belonging  to  the  army  of  the  ftates 
at  Walcourt,  in  the  month  of  Auguft. ;  an  oblti- 
nate  engagement  enfued,  and  the  French  were 
obliged  to  retreat  in  confufion,  with  the  lofs  of 
two  thoufand  men,  and  fome  pieces  of  artillery. 
The  army  of  obfervation  levelled  part  of  the  French 
lines  on  the  fide  of  Courtray,  and  raifed  contribu- 
tions on  the  territories  of  the  enemy. 

The  French  were  almoft  intire  mailers  of  the  Succefs  of 
three  ecclefiaflical  electorates  of  Germany.     They  tJ^°^eda' 
pofTefTed  Mentz, Triers,  Bonne,  Keiferiwaert, Philip-  Germany. 
fburgh,  and  Landau.     They  had  blown  up   the  I^^t 
caille  of  Heidelberg  in  the  Palatinate,  and  deitroy-  Patochin, 
ed   Manheim.     They   had  reduced   Worms  arid^^ 
Spires  to  allies  ;  and  demolished  Frankendahl,  to- 
gether with  feveral  other  fortrefTes.     Theie  con- 
quefts,  the  fruits  of  fudden  invaiion,  were  covered 
with  a  numerous  army,  commanded  by  the  mare- 
chal de  Duras  •,  and  all  his  inferior  generals  were 
officers   of    diilinguifhed    courage     and     ability. 
Neverthelefs,  he  round  it  difficult  to  rnaifltata  his 
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a.c.  16S9  ground  againft  the  different  princes  of  the  empire* 
The  duke  of  Lorraine,  who  commanded  the  impe- 
rial troops,  invefted  Mentz,  and  took  it  by  capitu- 
lation: the  elector  of  Brandenburgh  having  reduced 
Keiferfwaert,  undertook  the  fiege  of  Bonne,  which 
the  garrifon  furrendered,  after  having  made  a  long 
and  vigorous  defence.     Nothing  contributed  more 
to  the  union  of  the  German  princes  than  their  re- 
sentment of  the  mocking  barbarity  with  which  the 
French  had  plundered,  wafted,   and  depopulated 
their  country.     Lewis  having  by  his  intrigues  in 
Poland,  and  at  Conilantinople,  prevented  a  pacifi- 
cation between  the  emperor  and  the  Ottoman -porte, 
the  campaign  was  opened  in  Croatia,   where  five 
thoufand  Turks  were  defeated  by  a  body  of  Croats 
between  Vihitz  and  Novi.     The  prince  of  Baden, 
who  commanded  the  Imperialifls  on  that  fide,  hav- 
ing thrown  a  bridge  over  the  Morava  at  PafTaro- 
witz,  crofTed  that  river,  and  marched  in  queft  of 
the  Turkiih  army,   amounting   to  fifty  thoufand 
men,  headed  by  a  ferafkier.     On  the  thirtieth  day 
of  Auguft  he  attacked  the  enemy  in  their  entrench- 
ments  near  Patochin,    forced  their  lines,  routed 
them  with  great  (laughter,    and  took  poiTeflion  of 
their  camp,  baggage,  and  artillery.     They  retreat- 
ed to  NirTa,  where  their  general  rinding  them  flill 
more  numerous  than  the  Imperialifls,  refolved  to 
make  a  Hand  •,   and  encamped  in   a  fituation  that 
was  inaccefTible   in    every  part   except  the  rear, 
which  he  left  open  for  the  convenience  of  a  retreat. 
Through  this  avenue  he  was,  on  the  twenty-fourth 
day  of  September,  attacked  by  the  prince  of  Ba- 
den,   who,   after  a  delperate   refiflance,  obtained 
another  complete  victory,  enriched  his  troops  with 
the  fpoils  of  the  enemy,  and  entered  NifTa  without 
oppofition.     There  he  found  above  three  thoufand 
horfes,  and  a  vail  quantity  of  provifion.     Having 
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repofed  his  army  for  a  few  days  in  this  place,  he  A«  c«  l6^ 
refumed  his  march  againft  the  Turks,  who  had 
chofen  an  advantageous  pod  at  Widin,  and  feemed 
ambitious  of  retrieving  the  honour  they  had  loft 
in  the  two  former  engagements*  The  Germans  at- 
tacked  their  lines  without  hefitation  ;  and  though 
the  Muffulmans  fought  with  incredible  fury,  they 
were  a  third  time  defeated  with  great  (laughter. 
This  defeat  was  attended  with  the  lofs  of  Widin, 
which  being  furrendered  to  the  victor,  he  diftri- 
buted  his  troops  in  winter  quarters,  and  returned 
to  Vienna  covered  with  laurels. 

The  French  were  likewife  baffled  in  their  attempt  Deatfa  of 
upon  Catalonia,    where  the  duke  de  Noailles  had  p°Pe  |™°- 
taken  Campredon,  in  the  month  of  May.     Leav- 
ing a  garrifon  in  this  place,  he  retreated  to  the  fron  - 
tiers  of  France,  while  the  duke  de  Villa- Hermofa, 
at  the  head  of  a  Spanifh  army,   blocked  up  the 
place,  and  laid  Roufillon  under  contribution.     He 
afterwards    undertook    the   fiege   in    form,    and 
Noailles  marched  to  its  relief ;  but,  he  was  fo  hard 
preffed  by  the  Spaniards,  that  he  withdrew  the  gar- 
rifon, difman tied  the  place,  and  retreated  with  great 
precipitation.     The  French  king  hoped  to  derive 
fome  confiderable   advantage   from  the  death   of 
pope  Innocent  XL  which  happened  on  the  twelfth 
day  of  Auguft.     That  pontiff  had  been  an  invete- 
rate enemy  to  Lewis  ever  fmce  the  affair  of  the 
franchifes,    and  the  feizure  of  Avignon.     Cabals 
were  immediately  formed  at  Rome  by  the  French 
faction  againfl:  the  Spanifh  and  Imperial  intereft. 
The  French  cardinals  de  Bouillon  and  Bonzi,  ac- 
companied by  Furftemberg,  repaired  to  Rome  with 
a  large  fum  of  money.     Peter  Ottoboni,    a  Vene- 
tian, was  elected  pope,   and  affumed  the  name  of 
Alexander  VIII.     The  duke  de  Chaulnes  ambai- 
fador  from  France,  immediately  fignirled,    in  the 
name  of  his  mafter,  that  Avignon  fhould  be   re- 
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a.  c.  i689,  ftored  to  the  patrimony  of  the  church  ;   and  Lewis 
renounced  the  franchises  in  a  letter  written  by  his 
own  hand  to  the  new  pontiff.     Alexander  received 
thefe  marks  of  refpect  with  the  warmed  acknow- 
ledgments •,  but,  when   the  ambaffador  and  Fur- 
ftemberg  befought  him  to  re-examine  the  election 
of  the  bifhop  of  Cologne,  which  had  been   the 
fource  of  fo  much  calamity  to  the  empire,  he  lent  a 
deaf  ear  to  their  folicitations.     He  even  confirmed 
the  difpenfations  granted  by  his  predecefTor  to  the 
prince   of  Bavaria,    who  was  thus   impowered  to 
take  poiTeiiion  of  the  electorate,    though  he  had 
not  yet  attained  the  age  required  by  the  canons. 
Furftemberg  retired  in  difguft  io  Paris,  where  Lewis 
immediately  gratified  him  with  the  abbey  of  St. 
Germains. 
Kingwn-       King  William  found  it  an  eafier  talk  to  unite  the 
liaai  be-      councils  of  Europe  againft  the    common  enemy, 
popular.      than  to  conciliate  and  preferve  the  affections  of  his 
own  fubjecls,  among  whom  he  began  vifibly  to 
decline  in  point  of  popularity.     Many  were  diiTa- 
tisfied  with  his  meafures  ;  and  a  great  number  even 
of  thofe  who  had  exerted  themielves  for  his  eleva- 
tion, had  conceived  a  difguft  from  his  perfonal  de- 
portment,  which  was  very  unfuitable  to  the  man- 
ners and  diipofition  of  the  Englifh  people.  Inftead 
of  mingling  with  his  nobility  in  focial  amufements 
and  familiar  converfation,  he  maintained  a  difagree- 
able  reierve,  which  had  all  the  air  of  fullen  pride  ; 
he  feldom  or  never  fpoke  to  his  courtiers  or  atten- 
dants j  he  fpent  his  time  chiefly  in  the  clofet  retired 
from  all  communication ;  or  among  his  troops  in  a 
camp  he  had  formed  at  Hounflow  •,  or  in  the  exer- 
cife  of  hunting,  to  which  he  was  immoderately  ad- 
dicted.    This  had  been  prcfcribed  to  him  by  phy- 
ficians,   as   neeeffary  to  improve   his   conftitution, 
which  was  naturally  weak  ;  and   by  practice  had 
become  fo  habitual  that  he  could  not  lay  it  afide. 
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His  ill  health  co-operating  with  his  natural  averiion  A,c- l6*9, 
to  fociety,  produced  a  peevifhnefs  which  could  not 
fail  of  being  difpleafing  to  thole  who  were  near  his 
perfon  •,  and  this  was  increafed  by  the  difputes  in 
his  cabinet,  and  the  oppofition  of  thofe  who  were 
profcifed  enemies  to  his  government,  as  well  as  by 
the  alienation  of  his  former  friends.  As  he  could 
not  breathe  without  difficulty  in  the  air  of  London, 
he  refided  chiefly  at  Hampton-Court,  and  expend- 
ed confiderable  iums  in  beautifying  and  enlarging 
that  palace  •,  he  likewife  purchafed  the  houie  at 
Kenfington  of  the  earl  of  Nottingham ;  and  fuch 
profufion,  in  the  beginning  of  an  expenfive  war, 
gave  umbrage  to  the  nation  in  general.  Whether 
he  was  advifed  by  his  counfellors,  or  his  own  faga- 
city  pointed  out  the  expediency  of  conforming  with 
the  Englifh  humour,  he  now  teemed  to  change  his 
difpofition,  and  in  lbme  meafure  adopt  the  manners 
of  his  predeceffors.  In  imitation  of  Charles  II.  he 
reforted  to  the  races  at  Newmarket;  he  accepted 
an  invitation  to  yifit  Cambridge,  where  he  behaved 
with  remarkable  affability  to  the  members  of  the 
univerfity  ;  he  afterwards  dined  with  the  lord- mayor 
of  London,  accepted  the  freedom  of  the  city,  and 
condefcended  fo  far  as  to  become  fove reign- mailer 
of  the  company  of  grocers. 

While  William  thus  endeavoured  to  remove  the  a  g.od 
prejudices  which  had  been  conceived  againft  his  per-  "h  ™^r.0,' 
fon,  the  period  arrived  which  the  parliament  had  ^fufe  to 
prefcribed  for  taking  the  oaths   to  the   new  go-  ^ths. 
vernment.     Some   individuals  of  the  clergy  facri- 
ficed  their  benefices  to  their  fcruples  of  conicience, 
and  abfolutely  refilled  to  take  oaths  that  were  con- 
trary to  thofe  they  had  already  fworn  in  favour  of 
their  late  fovereign.     Thefe  were  diftinguifhed  by 
the  epithet  of  Nonjurors;  but  their  number  bore  a 
very  fmall  proportion  to  that  of  others,  who  took 
them  with  fuch  refervations  and  diftinclions  as  re- 
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a  c,  i689.  dounded  very  little  to  the  honour  of  their  inte- 
grity. Many  of  thole  who  had  been  the  warmeft 
advocates  for  non- refinance  and  paflive  obe- 
dience, made  no  lcruple  of  renouncing  their  alle  - 
giance  to  king  James,  and  complying  with  the 
prefent  act,  after  having  declared  that  they  took 
the  oaths  in  no  other  fenfe  than  that  of  a  peaceable 
fubmiffion  to  the  powers  that  were.  They  even 
affirmed  that  the  legiflature  itielf  had  allowed  the 
diftinclion  between  a  king  de  facto  and  a  king  de 
jure,  as  they  had  dropped  the  word  "  rightful" 
when  the  form  was  under  debate.  They  alledged 
that  as  prudence  obliged  them  to  conform  to  the 
letter  of  the  oath,  fo  confcience  required  them  to 
give  it  their  own  interpretation.  Nothing  could 
be  more  infamous,  and  of  worfe  tendency,  than 
than  this  practice  of  equivocating  in  the  moft  facred 
of  all  obligations.  It  introduced  a  general  dis- 
regard of  oaths,  which  hath  been  the  fource  of 
univc_jrfal  perjury  and  corruption.  Tho'  this  {ct  of 
temporifers  were  bitterly  upbraided  both  by  the 
nonjurors  and  the  papifis,  they  all  concurred  in 
reprefenting  William  as  an  enemy  to  the  church  ; 
as  a  prince  educated  in  the  doctrines  of  Calvin, 
which  he  plainly  efpoufed  by  limiting  his  favour 
and  preferment  to  fuch  as  were  latitudinarians  in 
religion,  and  by  his  abolifhing  epifcopacy  in  Scot- 
land. The  prefbyterians  of  that  kingdom  now 
tyrannized  in  their  turn.  They  were  headed  by 
the  earl  of  Crawford,  a  nobleman  of  a  violent  tem- 
per and  ftrong  prejudice's.  Ke  was  chofen  prefi- 
dcnt  of  the  parliament  by  the  intereft  of  Melvil, 
and  oppreifed  the  epifcopalians  in  fuch  a  manner, 
that  the  greater  part  of  them,  from  refentment, 
became  well-wifhers  to  king  James.  Every  cir- 
cumflance  of  the  hardfhips  they  underwent,  was 
reported  in  England  •,  and  the  earl  of  Clarendon, 
as  well  as  the  lufpended  bifhops,   circulated  thefe 
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particulars  with  great  afliduity.  The  oaths  being  A-  c-»689- 
rejected  by  the  archbifhop  of  Canterbury,  the 
bifhops  of  Ely,  Chichefter,  Bath  and  Wells,  Peter- 
borough, and  Gloucefter,  they  were  fuipended 
from  their  function?,  and  threatened  with  depriva- 
tion. Lake  of  Chichefter  being  feized  with  a 
dangerous  diftemper,  figned  a  lblemn  declaration, 
to  which  he  profeffed  his  adherence  tp  the  doc- 
trine of  non-re fi fiance  and  pafiive  obedience,  which 
he  believed  to  be  the  diftinguifhing  characteristic 
of  the  church  of  England.  After  his  death  this 
paper  was  publifhed,  induftrioufly  circulated,  and 
extolled  by  the  party,  as  an  infpired  oracle  pro- 
nounced by  a  martyr  to  religious  truth  and  fince- 
rity. 

All  the  clamour  that  was  raifed  againft  the  king  The  king 
could  not  divert  him  from  profecuting  the  fcheme  grants .* 

i  o  commiiiion 

of  comprehenfion.  He  granted  a  commiffion  un-  forreform- 
der  the  e;reat  feal  to  ten  bifhops,  and  twenty  dieni-  *?J?.ch1?rch 
tanes  or  the  church,  autnonhng  them  to  meet  rrom 
from  time  to  time  in  the  Jerufalem-chamber,  to 
prepare  fuch  alteration  of  the  liturgy  and  the  ca- 
nons, and  fuch  propofals  for  the  reformation  of  ec- 
clefiaftical  courts,  as  might  mofr  conduce  to  the 
good  order,  edification,  and  uniting  of  the  church  ; 
and  tend  to  reconcile  all  religious  differences  among 
the  proteftant  fubjects  of  the  kingdom.  A  cry 
was  immediately  raifed  againft  this  commiffion,  as 
an  ecclefiaftical-court  illegal  and  dangerous.  At 
their  firft  meeting,  the  authority  of  the  commiffion 
was  queftioned  by  Sprat,  bifhop  of  Rochefter,  who 
retired  in  difguft,  and  was  followed  by  Mew  of 
Winchefter,  and  the  doctors  Jane  and  Aldrich. 
Thefe  were  averfe  to  any  alteration  of  the  forms 
and  constitution  of  the  church,  in  favour  of  an  in- 
folent  and  obftinate  party,  which  ought  to  have 
been  fatisned  with  the  toleration  they  enjoyed. 
They  obferved,  that  an  attempt  to  make  fuch  aire- 
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a.c.  1689.  ration  would  divide  the  clergy,  and  bring  the  li- 
turgy into  difefteem  with  the  people,  at  it  would 
be  a  plain  acknowledgment  that  it  wanted  correc- 
tion. They  thought  they  fhould  violate  the  dig- 
nity of  the  church,  by  condelcending  to  make 
offers  which  the  diflenters  were  at  liberty  to  refufe  ; 
and  they  fufpected  fome  of  their  colleagues  of  a  de- 
fign  to  give  up  epifcopal  ordination  ;  a  ftep  incon- 
fiftent  with  their  honour,  duty,  oaths,  and  fub- 
fcriptions. 

fw"2^        ^  ne  commiflloners,   notwithstanding  this  fecef- 

catipn,  fion,  proceeded  to  debate  with  moderation  on  the 
abufes  of  which  the  diflenters  had  complained,  and 
corrected  every  article  that  feemed  liable  to  any  juit 
objection:  but  the  oppofite  party  employed  all 
their  art  and  induftrv  to  enflame  the  minds  of  the 
people  :  the  two  univerfities  declared  againrt  all 
alterations,  and  thofe  who  promoted  them  :  the 
king  himfelf  was  branded  as  an  enemy  to  the  hier- 
archy i  and  they  beflirred  themfelves  fo  fuccefsfully 
in  the  election  of  members  for  the  convocation, 
that  they  procured  a  very  considerable  majority. 
At  their  iirfl  meeting,  the  friends  of  the  compre- 
henfion  fcheme  propofed  Dr.  Tillotfon  clerk  of  the 
clofet  to  his  majefly  as  prolocutor ;  but  the  other 
party  carried  it  in  favour  of  Dr.  Jane,  who  was 
counted  the  moft  violent  churchman  in  the  whole 
aiTembly.  In  a  Latin  fpeech  to  the  bifhop  of  Lon- 
don as  prehdent,  he,  in  the  name  of  the  lower 
houfe,  afTerted,  that  the  liturgy  of  England  need- 
ed no  amendment,  and  concluded  with  the  old  de- 
claration of  the  barons,  <c  Nolumus  leges  Angiiie 
"  mutari."  We  will  not  fuffer'the  laws  of  England 
to  be  changed.  The  biihop,  in  his  reply,  exhorted 
them  to  moderation,  charity,  and  indulence,  to- 
wards their  brethren  the  diffenters  •,  and  to  make 
fuch  abatements  in  things  indifferent  as  might  ferve 
$9  open  a  door  of  falvation  to  multitudes  of  ftraying 
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Chriftiafts.  His  injunctions,  however,  produced  *•  r* i0S^ 
no  favourable  effect.  The  lower  houfe  feemed  to 
be  animated  by  a  fpirit  of  oppofuion  •,  and  next  day 
the  prefident  prorogued  them,  on  pretence  that 
the  royal  commiffion  by  which  they  were  to  act  was 
defective,  for  want  of  being  fealed  -,  and  that  a  pro- 
rogation was  neceffary,  until  that  fanction  mould 
be  obtained.  In  this  interval,  means  were  ufed  to 
mollify  their  noncompliant  tempers  •,  but  all  endea- 
vours proved  ineffectual.  When  they  met  again, 
the  earl  of  Nottingham  delivered  the  king's  com- 
million  to  both  houfes,  with  a  fpeech  of  his  own, 
and  a  meffage  from  his  majefty,  importing,  that 
he  had  fummoned  them  out  of  a  pious  zeal  to  do 
every  thing  that  might  tend  to  the  bed  eftablifh- 
ment  of  the  church  of  England,  which  mould  al- 
ways enjoy  his  favour  and  protection.  He  ex- 
horted them  to  lay  afide  all  prejudice  ;  to  confider 
calmly  and  impartially  whatever  mould  be  pro- 
poled  •,  he  affured  them  he  would  offer  nothing  but. 
what  mould  be  for  the  honour,  peace,  and  advan- 
tage, of  the  protectant  religion  in  general,  and 
particularly  of  the  church  of  England. 

The  bifhops  adjourning  to  the  Jerufalem-cham-  Their  fet 
ber,  prepared  a  zealous  addrefs  of  thanks  to  his  t^ru^  ™yn" 
majefly,  which  being  fent  to  the  lower  houfe  for  repeatedFro= 
their  concurrence,   met   with  violent  oppofition. rcga 
Amendments  were  propofed,  a  conference  enfued, 
and,  after  warm  debates,  they  agreed  upan  a  cold 
addrefs,    which  was   accordingly  preiented.     The 
majority  of  the  lower  houfe,    far  from  taking  any 
meafures  in  favour  of  diilenters,  converted  all  their 
attention  to  the  relief  of  their  nonjuring  brethren. 
Zealous  fpeeches    were  made    in    behalf  of    the 
fufpended  bifhops ;  and   Dr.   Jane  propofed   that 
fomething  might  be  done  to  qualify  them  to  fit  in 
the  convocation.     This,  however,  was  iuch  a  dan- 
gerous point  as  they  would  not  venture  to  dilcuis. 
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^x.  16S9.  yet,  rather  than  proceed  upon  the  bufinefs  for 
which  they  had  been  affembled,  they  began  to 
take  cognizance  of  ibrne  pamphlets  lately  pub- 
lifhed,  which  they  conceived  to  be  of  dangerous 
confequence  to  the  chriftian  religion.  The  pre- 
ildent  and  his  party  perceiving  the  difpofnion  of 
the  houfe,  did  not  think  proper  to  communicate 
any  propofal  touching  the  intended  reformation  ; 
and  the  king  fuffered  the  fefiion  to  be  difcontinued 
by  repeated  prorogations. 

Proceedings      ^j^  parliament  meeting  on  the  nineteenth  day 

jneSl  of  October,  the  king,  in  a  ipeech  of  his  own  com- 
paring, explained  the  neceflity  of  a  prefent  fupply 
to  carry  on  the  war  -,  defired  that  they  might  be 
fpeedy  in  their  determinations  on  this  fubjec~t ;  for 
thefe  would  in  a  great  meafure  influence  the  deli- 
berations of  the  princes  and  ilates  concerned  in  the 
war  againft  France,  as  a  general  meeting  of  them 
was  appointed  to  be  held  next  month  at  the  Hague, 
to  fettle  the  operations  of  the  eniuing  campaign. 
He  concluded  with  recommending  the  difpatch  of 
a  bill  of  indemnity,  that  the  minds  of  his  fubjects 
might  be  quieted ;  and  that  they  might  unani- 
mo.ufly  concur  in  promoting  the  honour  and  wel- 
fare of  the  kingdom.  As  feveral  inflammatory 
bills  and  difputes,  which  had  produced  heats 
and  animofities  in  the  lafl  feffion,  were  flill  de- 
pending, the  king,  after  having  coniulted  both 
houles,  reiblved  to  put  an  end  to  thole  difputes  by 
a  prorogation.  He  accordingly  went  to  the  houfe 
of  lords,  and  prorogued  the  parliament  till  the 
twenty-hrft  day  of  October,  by  the  mouth  of  the 
new  fpeaker  Sir  Robert  Atkins,  the  marquis 
of  Hallifax  having  refigned  that  office.  When 
they  reaffembled,  the  king  referred  them  to  his 
former  fpeech;  then  the  commons  unanimously 
jrefolved  to  affift  his  majefty  in  reducing  Ireland, 
and  in  joining  with  his  allies  abroad  for  a  vigorous 
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profecution  of  the  war  againft  France  :   for  thefe  a.c.  i6g9. 
purpofes  they  voted  a  fupply  of  two  millions. 

During  this  feftion  the  Whigs  employed  all  their  The  whigs 
influence  and  intrigues  in  obftrudting  the  bill  of  jjj TfJ'c- 
indemnity,  which  they  knew  would  open  a  door  demnity. 
for  favour  and  preferment  to  the  oppofite  party, 
which  began  to  gain  ground  in  the  king's  good 
graces.  With  this  view  they  revived  the  pro- 
fecution of  the  ftate-prifoners.  A  committee 
was  appointed  to  prepare  a  charge  againft  Burton 
and  Graham.  The  commons  refolved  to  impeach 
the  earls  of  Peterborough,  Salifbury,  and  Caftle- 
main,  Sir  Edward  Hales,  and  Obadiah  W'alker, 
of  high  treafon,  for  having  been  reconciled  to  the 
church  of  Rome,  contrary  to  the  laws  of  the  realm. 
A  bill  was  ordered  to  be  brought  in  to  declare  the 
eftate  of  the  late  lord  chancellor  Jeffries  forfeited 
to  the  crown,  and  attaint  his  blood  ;  but  it  met 
with  fuch  oppofition  that  the  meafure  was  dropped  : 
the  houfe  however  agreed,  that  the  pecuniary  pe- 
nalties incurred  by  thofe  perfons  who  had  exer- 
cifed  offices  contrary  to  the  laws  againft  popifh  re- 
cufants,  mould  be  fpeedily  levied,  and  applied  to 
the  public  fervice.  The  lord  Griffin  being  detect- 
ed in  maintaining  a  correfpondence  with  king 
James  and  his  partifans,  was  committed  to  the 
Tower  ;  but  as  no  other  evidence  appeared  againft 
him  than  written  letters,  found  in  the  falfe  bottom 
of  a  pev/ter  bottle,  they  could  not  help  confenting  .  . 
to  his  being  releafed  upon  bail,  as  they  had  lately 
refolved  that  Algernoon  Sidney  had  been  unjuftly 
condemned,  becauie  nothing  but  writings  had 
been  produced  againft  him  at  his  trial.  The  two 
houfes  concurred  in  appointing  a  committee  to  en- 
quire who  were  advifers  and  profecutors  in  taking 
away  the  lives  of  lord  RufTel,  colonel  Sydney,  Sir 
Thomas  Armftrong,  alderman  Corniih,  and  others ; 
and  who  were  chiefly  concerned  in  the  arbitrary 
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a.c,  « 689.  practices  touching  the  writs  of  Quo  Warranto,  and 
the  lurrender  of  charters.     This  inquiry  was  levell- 
ed at  the  marquis  of  Hallifax,  who  had  concurred 
with  the  miniitry  of  Charles  in  all  thoie  feverities  \ 
and,  though  no  proof  appeared  upon  which  votes 
or  addrefies  could  be  founded,  that  nobleman  faw 
it  was  necefiary  for  him  to  withdraw  himfelf  from 
the  admin  titration.  He  therefore  refigned  the  privy- 
leal,  which  was  put  in  commiflion,  and  reconciled 
himfelf  to  the  Tories,  of  whom  he  became  the  pa- 
tron and  protector. 
The  com-        The  commons  like  wife  refumed  the  examination 
ibmethV     °f  tne  rnifcarriages    in    Ireland  5  and  defired  the 
inquiry  iDto  king  would  appoint  commifiioners  to  go  over  and 
Se  mScar-  enquire    into  the   condition  of  the  army  in   that 
?iagesin      kinefdorh.     Schomberg  understanding  that  he  had 
been  blamed  in  the  houfe  of  commons  for  his  inac- 
tivity, tranfmitted  to  the  king  a  fatisfactory  vindi- 
cation of  his  own  conduft  •,   and  it  appeared  that 
the  rnifcarriages  in  Ireland  were  wholly  owing  to 
John  Shales,  purveyor-general  to  the  army.     The 
commons  immediately  prefented  an  addrefs  to  his 
majefty,  praying  that  Shales  might  be  taken   into 
cuitody ;  that  all  his  papers,  accounts,  and  ftores, 
ihould  be   featured;    and   that   duke   Schomberg 
might  be  empowered  to  fill  his  place  with  a  more 
able  purveyor.     The  king  gave  them  to  under- 
ftand,  that  he  had  already  lent  orders  to  the  gene- 
ral for  that  purpofe.     Neverthelefs,  they  in  another 
petition  requefted  his  majefty  to  name  thofe  who 
had  recommended  Shales  to  his  fervice,  as  he  had 
exercifed  the  fame  office  under  king  James,  and 
was  fufpedfced  of  trealbnable  practices  again  ft  the 
government.     William    declined  gratifying    their 
requeft  -,  but  he  afterwards  fent  a  meffage  to  the 
houfe,  defiring  them  to  recommend  a  certain  num- 
ber of  commiffioners  to  fuperintend  fuch  provisions 
and  preparations  as  might  be  necefiary  for  that  far.- 
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vice;  as  well  as  to  nominate  certain  perfons  toA,c,l6<t> 
go  over  and  examine  the  date  of  the  army  in 
Ireland.  1  he  commons  were  fo  mollified  by  this 
inftance  of  his  condefcenfion,  that  they  left  the 
whole  affair  to  his  own  direction,  and  proceeded 
to  examine  other  branches  of  mifconduct.  In- 
ilances  of  mifmanagement  appeared  fo  numerous 
2nd  fo  flagrant,  that  they  refolved  upon  a  fuble- 
quent  addrefs,  to  explain  the  ill  conduct  and  fuc- 
cefs  of  his  army  and  navy  5  to  defire  he  would  find 
out  the  authors  of  thefe  mifcarriages,  and  for  the 
future  entruft  unfufpected  perfons  with  the  ma- 
nagement of  affairs.  They  ordered  the  victuallers 
of  the  fleet  to  be  taken  into  cuftody,  on  fulpicion 
of  having  furnifhed  the  navy  with  unwholefome 
provifions,  and  new  commiffioners  were  appointed. 
Bitter  reproaches  were  thrown  out  againft  the  mini  • 
flry ;  Mr.  Hambden  expreffed  his  furprize  that 
the  adminiitration  (hould  confift  of  thofe  very  per- 
fons whom  king  James  had  employed  when  his  af- 
fairs were  defperate,  to  treat  with  the  prince  of 
Orange  ;  and  moved  that  the  king  fhould  be  peti- 
tioned in  an  addrefs  to  remove  fuch  perfons  from 
his  prefence  and  councils.  I  his  was  a  flroke  aim- 
ed at  the  earl  of  Nottingham,  whofe  office  of  fecre- 
tary  Hambden  defired  to  pofTefs  :  but  his  motion 
was  not  feconded,  the  court- members  obferving 
that  James  did  not  depute  thofe  lords  to  the  prince 
cf  Orange  becaufe  they  were  attached  to  his  own 
intereft,  but  for  a  very  different  reafon,  namely, 
that  they  were  well  known  to  difapprove  of  his 
meafures ;  and  therefore  would  be  the  more  agree- 
able to  his  highnefs.  The  houfe,  however,  voted 
an  addrefs  to  the  kino;,  defiring  that  the  authors  of 
the  mifcarriages  might  be  brought  to  condign  pu- 
nifhment. 

In  the  fequel,  the  queftion  was  propofed,  Whe- 
ther a  placeman  ought  to  have  a  feat  in  the  houfe  ? 

And 
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a.  c.  16S9.  And  a  very  warm  debate  enfued ;  but  it  was  carried 
Kmgwu-  in  the  affirmative,  on  the  iuppofition  that  by  fuch 
ham  imu-  exciufion  tne  commonwealth  would  be  deprived  of 

ted  aaainit  iinr  c     1        \  •  i 

the  whigs,  fome  of  the  ableft  fenators  of  the  kingdom.     But 
what  chiefly  irritated  William  againft  the  Whigs, 
was  their  backwardnefs '  in  promoting  the    public 
fervice  •,   and  their  difregard  of  the  earned  defire  he 
exprefled  to  fee  his  revenue  fettled  for  life.     He 
faid  his  title  was  no  more  than  a  pageant  •,  and  the 
v/orft  of  all  governments  was  that  of  a  king  with- 
out treafure.     Neverthelefs,  they  would  not  grant 
the  civil  lift  for  a  longer  term  than  one  year.  They 
began  to  think  there  was  fomething  arbitrary  in  his 
difpofition.     His  fullen  behaviour  in  all  probabi- 
lity firft  infufed  this  opinion,  which  was  ftrengthened 
and  confirmed  by  the  infinuations  of  his  enemies. 
The  Scots,  who  had  come  up  to  London  to  give  an 
account  of  the   proceedings   in  their  parliament, 
were  infected  with  the  fame  notion.    One  Simpfon, 
a  prefbyterian  of  that  country,    whom  the  earl  of 
Portland  employed  as  a  fpy,  had  infinuated  him- 
felf  into   the  confidence  of  Nevil  Payne,  an  active 
and  intelligent  parciian,  and  agent  of  king  James ; 
by  which  means  he  fupplied  the  earl  with  fuch  in- 
telligence as  raifed  him  to  fome  degree  of  credit 
with  that  minifter.     This  he  ufed  in  prepofTeffing 
the  earl  againft  the  king's  beft  friends,  and  infu- 
fing  jealoufies  which  were  foon  kindled  into  mutual 
diftruft  and  animofitv. 
plot  a  ainft      Sir  James  Montgomery,  who  had  been  a  warm 
the  govern-  advocate  for  the  revolution,  received  advice  that 
jameSby  Sir  tne  court  fufpected  him  and  others  of  difaffeclion, 
Montgo-     and  was  employed  in  feeking  evidence   by  which 
TovL'Jty  tnev  might  be  prole cu ted.      They  were    equally 
i>iihop  Bur-  alarmed  and  incenfed  at  this  intimation,  and  Payne 
feized  the  opportunity  of  feducing  them    into  a 
correfpondence  with  the  exiled  king.     They  de- 
manded the  fettlemerit  of  prefbvterv  in  Scotland, 
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and  actually  engaged  in  a  treaty  for  his  redoration*  a.c.  1689* 
They  reconciled  themfelves  to  the  duke  of  Queenf- 
berry,  and  the  other  noblemen  of  the  epifcopal 
party  :  they  wrote  to  James  for  a  fupply  of  money, 
arms,  and  ammunition,  together  with  a  reinforce- 
ment of  three  thoufand  men  from  Dunkirk.  Mont- 
gomery had  acquired  great  interefl  among  the 
Whigs  of  England,  and  this  he  employed  in  ani« 
mating  them  againft  the  king  and  the  miniltry.  He 
reprefented  them  as  a  fet  of  wicked  men,  who  em* 
ployed  infamous  fpies  to  infnare  and  ruin  the  fad 
friends  of  the  government ;  and  found  means  to 
alienate  them  fo  much  from  William,  that  they 
began  to  think  in  earned  of  recalling  their  banifhed 
prince.  The  duke  of  Bolton  and  the  earl  of  Mon- 
mouth were  almoft  perfuaded  into  a  confpiracy  for 
this  purpole :  they  feemed  to  think  James  was  now 
fo  well  convinced  of  his  former  errors,  that  they 
might  truft  him  without  fcruple.  Montgomery 
and  Payne  were  the  chief  managers  of  the  fcheme  ; 
and  they  admitted  Fergufon  into  their  councils,  as 
a  veteran  in  the  arts  of  treafon.  In  order  to  blafc 
William's  credit  in  the  city,  they  circulated  a  re- 
port that  James  would  grant  a  full  indemnity,  fe- 
parate  himfelf  entirely  from  the  French  intered, 
and  be  contented  with  a  iecret  connivance  in  favour 
of  the  Roman  catholics.  Montgomery's  brother 
afTured  the  bifhop  of  Salifbury,  that  a  treaty  with 
king  James  was  abfolutely  concluded,  and  an  in- 
vitation fubferibed  by  the  whole  cabal.  He  faid 
this  paper  would  be  lent  to  Ireland  by  the  way  of 
France,  as  the  direct  communication  was  difficult ; 
and  he  propofed  a  method  for  feizing  it  before  it 
mould  be  conveyed  out  of  the  kingdom.  Wil- 
liamfon,  the  fuppofed  bearer  of  it,  had  obtained  a 
pafs  for  Flanders  ;  and  a  meffenger  being  fent  in 
purfuit  of  him,  fecured  his  cloaths  and  portman- 
teau i  but,  after  a  very  drift  examination,  nothing 
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a.c.  i6g9.  appeared  to  juftify  the  intelligence.  WilliamTon 
had  previously  delivered  the  papers  to  Simpfon, 
who  hired  a  boat  at  Deal,  and  arrived  in  fafety  at 
France.  He  returned  with  large  afTurances,  and 
twelve  thouiand  pounds  were  remitted  to  the  Scot- 
tim  undertakers.  Montgomery  the  informer,  fee- 
ing his  intelligence  falfified,  loir,  his  credit  with 
the  bifhop,  and  dreading  the  refentment  of  the 
other  party,  retired  to  the  continent.  The  con- 
fpiraters  loudly  complained  of  the  falfe  imputations 
they  had  incurred.  The  pretended  difcoveries 
were  looked  upon  as  fictions  of  the  miniftry,  and 
the  king  on  this  occafion  fuffered  greatly  in  the 
opinion  of  his  fubjects. 
w?.rm  ae-  The  Tories  ftill  continued  to  carry  on  a  fecret 
bates  inpar-  negotiation  with  the  court.  They  took  advantage 
w^he*"  of  the  ill  humour  fubfifting  between  the  king  and 
corporation-  tjie  \Yhigs ;  and  promifed  large  fupplies  of  money, 
provided  this  parliament  mould  be  dilTolved,  and 
another  immediately  convoked.  The  oppofite  party 
being  appriied  of  their  intention,  brought  a  bill  in- 
to the  houfe  of  commons  for  reftoring  corporations 
to  their  antient  rights  and  privileges.  They  knew 
their  own  Strength  at  elections  confifted  in  thefc 
corporations ;  and  they  inferted  two  additional  fe- 
vere  claufes  again  ft  thofe  who  were  in  any  fhape 
concerned  in  furrendering  charters.  The  whole 
power  of  the  Tories  was  exerted  againft  this  claufe; 
and  now  the  Whigs  vied  with  them  in  making  court 
to  his  majefty,  promi-ing  to  manifeft  the  mod  fab  - 
miffive  obedience  mould  this  bill  be  enacted  into  a 
law.  The  Strength  of  the  Tories  was  now  become 
fo  formidable  in  the  houfe,  that  they  outvoted  the 
other  party,  and  the  claufes  were  rejected  ;  but 
the  bill  palled  in  its  original  form.  The  lords  de- 
bated upon  the  point,  Whether  a  corporation  could 
be  forfeited  or  furrendered  ?  Lord  chief  juftice 
Holt,  and  two  other  judges  declared  their  opi- 
nion 
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nion  in  the  affirmative:  the  reft  thought  other-  A*c-  l6%r 
wife,  as  no  precedents  could  be  produced  farther 
back  than  the  reign  of  Henry  Vill.  when  the  ab- 
bies  were  furrendered ;  and  this  inftance  feemed 
too  violent  to  authoriie  iuch  a  meafure  in  a  regular 
courfe  of  adminiftration.  The  bill,  however, 
pafled  by  one  voice  only.  Then  both  parties 
quickened  their  applications  to  the  king,  who  found 
himfelf  fo  perplexed  and  diffracted  between  two 
factions  which  he  equally  feared,  that  he  relblved 
to  leave  the  government  in  the  queen's  hands, 
and  retire  to  Holland.  He  communicated  this  de- 
fign  to  the  marquis  of  Carmaerthen,  the  earl  of 
Shrewsbury,  and  fome  other  noblemen,  whoprefled 
him  to  lay  afide  this  refolution,  and  even  mingled 
tears  in  their  remonftrances. 

He  at  length  complied  with  their  requeft,  and  The  k;ng 
determined  to  finifh  the  Irifh  war  in  perlbn.  This  Sei?^to 
defign  was  far  from  being  agreeable  to  the  parlia-  ivi/h  war 
ment.  His  friends  dreaded  the  climate  of  that in  Perfbl>8 
country,  which  might  prove  fatal  to  his  weak  con- 
ftitution.  The  well-wifhers  of  James  were  afraid 
of  that  prince's  being  hard  prefTed,  fhould  William 
take  the  field  againft  him  in  perfon :  both  houies 
therefore  began  to  prepare  an  addrtfs  againft  this 
expedition.  In  order  to  prevent  this  remonftrance, 
the  king  went  to  the  parliament,  and  formally  fig- 
nified  his  refolution.  After  his  ipeech  they  were 
prorogued  to  the  fecond  day  of  April.  On  the 
fixth  day  of  February  they  were  diflblved  by  pro- 
clamation, and  a  new  parliament  was  lummoned 
to  meet  on  the  twentieth  day  of  March.  During 
this  feffion,  the  commons,  in  an  addrefs  to  the 
king,  defired  that  a  revenue  of  fifty  thoufand 
pounds  might  be  fettled  upon  the  prince  and 
princefs  of  Denmark,  out  of  the  civil  lift  -,  and  his 
majefty  gratified  them  in  this  particular  j  though 
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;  the  warmth  and  induftry  with  which  the  friends  of 
the  princefs  exerted  themfelves  in  promoting  the 
fettlement,  produced  a  coldnefs  and  mifunder- 
ftanding  between  the  two  fillers ;  and  the  fubfe- 
quent  difgrace  of  the  earl  of  Marlborough  was 
imputed  to  the  part  which  his  wife  acted  on  the 
occaiion.  She  was  lady  of  the  bed-chamber,  and 
chief  confident  to  the  princefs,whom  flie  ftrenuoufly 
adviied  to  infill  upon  the  fettlement,  rather  than 
depend  upon  the  generofity  of  the  king  and 
queen. 

About  this  period,  general  Ludlow,  v/ho  at  the 
reftoration  had  been  excepted  from  the  act  of  in- 
demnity, as  one  of  thofe  who  fat  in  judgment  upon 
Charles  I.  arrived  in  England,  and  offered  his  fcr- 
vice  in  reducing  Ireland,  where  he  had  formerly 
commanded.  Though  a  rigid  republican,  he  was 
reputed  a  confcientious  man,  and  a  good  officer. 
He  had  received  fome  encouragement  to  come 
over,  and  probably  would  have  been  employed, 
had  not  the  commons  interpofed.  Sir  Edward 
Seymour,  who  enjoyed  by  grant  ari  eftate  in  Wilt- 
ftoire,  which  had  formerly  belonged  to  Ludlow, 
began  to  be  in  pain  for  his  poffeffion.  He  obierv- 
ed  in  the  houfe,  that  the  nation  would  be  dilgraced, 
mould  one  of  the  regicides  be  fuffered  to  live  in 
t'he  kingdom.  An  addrefs  was  immediately  pre- 
fented  to  the  king,  defiring  a  proclamation  might 
be  ilfued,  promifing  a  reward  for  apprehending 
general  Ludlow.  This  was  accordingly  publifhed; 
but  not  before  he  had  landed  in  Holland,  from 
whence  he  returned  to  Vevay  in  SwilTerland,  where 
he  wrote  the  memoirs  of  his  life,  and  died  after  an 
exile  of  thirty  years. 

While  king   William  fluctuated   between   two 
parties  in  England,   his  intereft    in  Scotland  had 
well  nigh  given  way  to  a  coalition  between  the  ori- 
ginal 
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ginal  Jacobites,  and  Montgomery's  party  of  dif-  A- c*  l689- 
contented  prefbyteriar.s.  Colonel  Cannon,  who  fuc- 
ceeded  the  vifcount  Dundee  in  command,  after 
having  made  feveral  unfuccefsful  efforts  in  favour 
of  the  late  king's  intereft,  retired  into  Ireland  ;  and 
the  Highlanders  chofe  Sir  Hugh  Cameron  for  their 
leader.  Under  him  they  renewed  their  incurficns 
with  the  better  profpedl  of  fuccefs,  as  feveral  regi- 
ments of  the  regular  troops  had  been  fent  to  rein- 
force the  army  of  Schomberg.  James  ailifted 
them  with  cloaths,  arms,  and  ammunition,  together 
with  fome  officers,  amongff,  whom  was  colonel 
Buchan,  appointed  to  act  as  their  chief  commander. 
This  officer,  at  the  head  of  fifteen  hundred  men, 
advanced  into  the  fhire  of  Murray,  in  hope  of  be- 
ing joined  by  other  malcontents ;  but  he  was  fur- 
priied  and  routed  by  Sir  Thomas  Livmgftone, 
while  major  Fergufon  destroyed  the  places  they  pof- 
feifed  in  the  iQe  of  Mull  •,  fo  that  the  Highlanders 
were  obliged  to  retire  and  conceal  themfelves 
among  their  hills  and  faftneffes.  The  friends  of 
James  defpairing  of  doing  any  thing  effectual  for 
his  fervice  in  the  field,  converted  all  their  attention 
to  the  proceedings  in  parliament,  where  they  ima- 
gined their  intereft  was  much  ftronger  than  it  ap- 
peared to  be  upon  trial.  They  tcok  the  oaths 
without  helkation,  and  hoped,  by  the  affiftance  of 
their  new  allies,  to  embroil  the  government  in  fuck 
a  manner  that  the  majority  of  the  people  would  de- 
clare for  a  reiteration.  But  the  views  of  thefe  new 
cemented  parties  were  altogether  incompatible  ;  and 
their  principles  diametrically  cppofite.  Norwich- 
{landing  their  concurrence  in  parliament,  the  earl 
of  Melvil  procured  a  frnall  majority.  The  oppo- 
fition  was  immediately  cjifcouraged ;  fome  indivi- 
duals retracted,  rather  than  fall  with  a  finking  caufe; 
and  mutual  jealoufies  began  to  prevail.  The  leadeis 
of  the  coalition  treated  feparately  with  king  James  •, 
N°  78.  B  b  made 
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a.  c.  1689.  made  irxonfiftent  demands  \  reciprocally  concealed 
their  negotiations  •,  in  a  word,  they  diitrufted  and 
hated  one  another  with  the.  m oft  implacable  refent- 
ment. 

«.  The  earls  of  Argyle,  Anandale,  and  Braidalbin, 

Th?  court-  &J  , 

interefttri-'  withdrew  from  their  councils,  and  repaired  to  Eng- 
aiTfpoT1"  Iand-  Montgomery,  terrified  at  their  defection, 
tion  in  that  went  privately  to  London,  after  he  had  hinted 
<°untry.  f01Tiethirig  of  the  plot  to  Melvil,  and  folicited  a 
pafs  from  the  queen,  which  was  refu fed.  Anan- 
dale having  received  information  that  Montgomery 
had  difclofed  all  the  particulars  of  the  negotiation, 
threw  himfelf  upon  the  queen's  mercy,  and  dif- 
covered  all  he  knew  of  the  confpiracy.  As  he  had 
not  treated  with  any  of  the  malcontents  in  Eng- 
land, they  remained  fecure  from  his  evidence  •,  but, 
he  informed  againft  Nevil  Payne,  who  had  been 
fent  down  as  their  agent  to  Scotland,  where  he 
now  refided.  He  was  immediately  apprehended 
by  the  council  of  that  kingdom,  in  confequence  of 
a  letter  from  the  earl  of  Nottingham-,  and  twice 
put  to  the  torture,  which  he  refolutely  bore  with- 
out difcovering  his  employers.  Montgomery  ftill 
abfconded  in  London,  foliciting  a  pardon  ;  but, 
finding  he  could  not  obtain  it,  except  on  condition 
of  making  a  full  difcovery,  he  abandoned  his 
country,  and  chofe  to  die  in  exile,  rather  than  be- 
tray his  confederates.  This  difanion  of  the  con- 
ipi  raters  and  difcovery  of  the  plot,  left  the  earl  of 
Melvil  in  poflefTion  of  a  greater  majority  ;  though 
even  this  he  was  fain  to  fecure  by  overftraining  his 
infcruclions  in  the  articles  of  patronage,  and  the 
iupremacy  of  the  crown,  which  he  yielded  up  to  the 
fury  of  the  fanatic  prefby:erians,  contrary  to  the 
intention  of  king  William.  In  lieu  of  thefe,  how- 
ever, they  indulged  him  with  the  tax  cf  chimney 
or  hearth  money  -,  and  a  tefl  to  be  impofed  upon 
all  perfons   in   office    and   parliament,    declaring 
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William  and  Mary  their  lawful  fovereigns,  and  re-  A  c-  1(>h- 
nouncing  the  pretended  title  of  king  Jarnes.  All 
the  laws  in  favour  of  epifcopacy  were  repealed. 
Threefcore  of  the  prefbyterian  minifters,  who  had 
been  ejected  at  the  refloration,  were  ftill  alive  \  and 
thele  the  parliament  declared  the  only  found  part 
of  the  church.  The  government  of  it  was  lodged 
in  their  hands  ;  and  they  were  impowered  to  admit 
fuch  as  they  mould  think  proper  to  their  afiiftance* 
A  few  furious  fanatics  being  thus  afibciated,  pro- 
ceeded with  ungovernable  violence  to  perfecute  the 
epifcopal  party,  exercifing  the  very  fame  tyranny 
againft  which  they  themfelves  had  fo  loudly  ex- 
claimed. 

While  the  prefbyterian  intereft  thus  triumphed  Th^TW) 
in  Scotland,  the  two  parties  that  divided  England  ilKfef*  ?r 

i  ji-  ii-n  j  •  •      ValIs  ,n  thi 

employed  their  whole  influence  and  attention  innewpar!ia 
managing  the  elections  for  a  new  parliament ;   and  ™ent  of 
the  Tories  obtained  the  victory*     The  king  feemed 
gradually  falling  into  the  arms  of  this  party.    They 
complained  cf  their   having  been  totally  excluded 
from  the  lieutenancy  of  London  at  the  king's  ac- 
ceflion  to  rhe  crown  •,  and  now  a  conficerable  num- 
ber of  tfie  mod  violent  Tories  in  the  city  was  ad- 
mitted into  the  com  million  by  the  intereft  and  ad- 
drefs  of  the   bifhop  of  London,    the  marquis   of 
Carmaerthen,  and   the  earl  of  Nottingham.     To 
gratify  that  party,    the  earls  of  Monmouth    and 
Warrington    were    difmiiled   from    their   employ- 
ments ;    nay,    when   the    parliament  met  on  the 
twentieth  day  of  March,  the  <  <  mmons  choi>  tor  Burnet/ 
their  fpeaker  Sir  John  Trevor,  a  violent  pa rti  fan  pf  £<tersS. 
that  faction,   who  had  been  created  mailer  oi  the-rindaC 
rolls  by  the  late  king.     He  was  a  bold  artful  man,  RaJPh« 
and.  undertook  to  procure  a  majo   ty  to  be  at  the 
devotion  or  me  court    provide)  he  mould  be  fup- 
phed  with  the  necelTirv  fums  for,  the  purpofes  of 
corruption.     William   finuing  mere  was  no  other 

B  b  2  way 
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a.c.  1690.  way  0f  maintaining  his  adminiftration  in  peace, 
thought  proper  to  countenance  the  practices  of  pur- 
chafing  votes,  and  appointed  Trevor  firfl  commif- 
fioner  of  the  great  feal.  In  his  fpeech  to  the  new 
parliament,  he  gave  them  to  underftand,  that  he 
itill  perfifled  in  his  refolution  of  going  in  perfon  to 
Ireland.  He  defired  they  would  make  a  fettlement 
of  the  revenue,  or  eflablifh  it  for  the  prefent,  as  a 
fund  of  credit,  upon  which  the  neceffary  fums  for 
the  fervice  of  the  government  might  be  immedi- 
ately advanced  :  he  fignified  his  intention  of  fend- 
ing to  them  an  act  of  grace,  with  a  few  exceptions, 
that  he  might  manifeft  his  readinefs  to  extend  his 
protection  to  all  his  fuhjects  ;  and  leave  no  colour 
of  excufe  for  raifing  difturbances  in  his  abfence,  as 
he  knew  hew  bufy  fome  ill-affected  men  v/ere  in 
their  endeavours  to  alter  the  eftablifhed  govern- 
ment: he  recommended  an  union  with  Scotland, 
the  parliament  of  which  had  appointed  commim*on- 
ers  for  that  purpofe  :  he  told  them  he  mould  leave 
the  adminiftration  in  the  hands  of  the  queen  -,  and 
defired  they  would  prepare  an  act  to  confirm  her 
authority :  he  exhorted  them  to  difpatch  the 
bufinefs  for  which  they  were  affrmbkd  ;  to  avoid 
debates ;  and  exprefied  his  hope  that  they  mould 
foon  meet  again  to  finifli  what  might  be  now  kit 
imperfect. 
Bill  for  re-  The  commons,  in  compliance  with  his  requeft, 
wgf»«n.g  voted  a  fupply  of  twelve  hundred  thoufand  pounds, 
tic?1."  one  million  of  that  fum  to  be  raifed  by  a  ciaufe  of 
credit  in  the  revenue-bills  •,  but,  he  could  not  pre- 
vail upon  them  to  fettle  the  revenue  for  life.  They 
granted,  however,  the  hereditary  excife  for  that 
term  ♦,  but  the  cufloms  for  four  years  only.  They 
confidered  this  fhort  term  as  the  beft  fecurity  the 
kingdom  could  have  for  frequent  parliaments  ; 
though  this  precaution  was  not  at  all  agreeable  to 
their  fevereign,     A  poll- bill  was  likewife  pafied  ; 

other 
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other  (applies  were  granted  ;  and  both  parties  feem-  A-c- 169°- 
ed  to  court  his  majeity  by  advancing  money  on 
thofe  fund  of  credit.     The  Whigs    however  had 
another  battery  in  referve.     They  produced,  in  die 
upper  houfe,   a  bill  for  recognizing  their  majeflies 
as  the  rightful  and  lawful  fovereignsofthefe  realms  ; 
and  for  declaring  all  the  acts  of  the  laft  parliament 
to  be  good   and  valid.     The  Tories  were  now  re- 
duced to  a  very  perplexed  fituation.     They  could 
not  oppofe  the  bill  without  hazarding  the  interefl 
they  had  fo  lately  acquired,  nor  aiTent  to  it  without 
folemnly  renouncing  their  former  arguments  and 
difti  net  ions.       They  made  no  great  objections  to 
the  firfl  part,   and  even  propofed   to  enact,  That 
thofe  fhould  be  deemed  good  laws  for  the  time  to 
come  -,  but  they  refufed  to  declare  them  valid  for 
that  which  was  paft.     After  a  long  debate,  the  bill 
was  committed  ;  yet  the  Whigs  loft  their  majority 
on  the  report :  neverthelefs,  the  bill  was  recovered, 
and  paffed  with  fome  alteration  in  the  words,  in 
confequence  of  a  nervous  fpirited  proteft,  figned 
Bolton,  Macclesfield,  Stamford,  Newport,  Bedford, 
Herbert,  Suffolk,  Monmouth,  Delemare,  and  Ox- 
ford.    The  whole  intereft  of  the  court  was  thrown 
into  the  fcale  with  this  bill,  before  it  would  pre- 
ponderate againft  the  Tories,   the  chiefs  of  whom, 
with  the  eari  of  Nottingham  at  their  head,  protefted 
in  their  turn.     The  fame   party  in   the  houfe  of 
commons  were  determined  upon  a  vigorous  oppofi- 
tion  ;  and  in  the  mean  time  fome  trifling  objections 
were  made  that  it  might  be  committed  for  amend- 
ment •,  but  their  cefign  was  prematurely  difcovered 
by  one  of  their  faction,  who  chanced  to  queftion 
the  legality  of  the  convention,  as  it  was  not  fum- 
moned  by  the  king's  writ.     This  infinuation  was 
anfwered    by   Somers    the    Solicitor-general,    who 
bbferved,  that  if  it  was  not  a  legal  parliament,  they 
who  were  then  met,  and  who  had  taken  the  oaths 
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a.  c.1690.  enacted  by  that  parliament,  were  guilty  of  high 
treafon  :  the  laws  repealed  by  it  were  ftill  in  force  ; 
it  was  their  duty  therefore  to  return  to  king  James ; 
and  all  concerned  in  collecting  and  paying  the 
money  levied  by  the  acts  of  that  parliament,  were 
highly  criminal.  The  Tories  were  fq  ftruck  with 
thefe  argumencs,  that  the  bill  pafled  without  fur- 
ther oppofition,  and  immediately  received  the 
royal  afTent.  Thus  the  fettlement  was  confirmed 
by  thofe  very  people  who  had  fo  loudly  exclaimed 
againft  it  as  illegal  :  but  the  Whigs,  with  all  their 
management,  v/ould  not  have  gained  their  point, 
had  not  the  court  been  interefted  in  the  difpute. 

Archer  There  was  another  violent  conteft  between  the 

teft  ab^t*-  tw0  PameS  on  tne  import  of  a  bill  requiring  all 
the  bin  of  fubjects  in  office  to  abjure  king  James,  on  pain  of 
sbj^ratipo.  impriforiinent.  Though  the  clergy  were  at  firft 
exempted  from  this  teft,  the  main  body  of  the 
Tones  oppofed  it  with  great  vehemence,  while  the 
Whigs,  under  the  coun  enance  of  the  miniftry, 
fupported  it  with  equal  vigour.  It  produced  long 
a'nd,  violent  debates  -,  and  the  two  factions  feemed 
pretty  equally  balanced.  At  length,  the  Tories  re- 
prefented  to  the  king,  that  a  great  deal  of  precious 
time  would  be  loft  in  fruitlefs  altercation  :  that 
th?fe  wno  declared  againft  the  bill  would  grow 
fullen  and  intractable,  fo  as  to  oppofe  every  other 
motion  that  might  be  made  for  the  king's  fervice : 
that,  in  cafe  of  its  being  carried,  his  majefty  mull 
fall  again  into  the  hands  of  the  Whigs,  who  would 
renew  their  former  practices  againft  the  prerogative; 
and  many  individuals,  who  are  now  either  well  af- 
fected to  him,  or  at  leaft  neutral,  would  become 
Jacobite?  from  refentm-nt.  Thefe  fuggeftions  had 
fuch  weight  with  king  William,  that  he  fent  an 
intimation  to  the  commons,  defiring  they  would 
drop  the  debate,  and  proceed  to  matters  that  were 
more  prefling.  The  Whigs  in  general  were  difgufted 

at 
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at  this  interpofition  ;  and  the  earl  of  Shrewfbury,  A,c-  j6s>°* 
who  had  interefted  himfelf  warmly  in  behalf  of  the 
bill,  refented  it  fo  deeply,  that  he  infilled  on  re- 
signing his  office  of  fecretary  of  flate.     The  king, 
who  revered  his  talents   and  integrity,  employed 
Dr.  Tillotfon  and   others,  who   were  fuppofed  to 
.    have  credit  with   the  earl,  to  diflbade  him  from 
quitting  his  employment;  but,  he  continued  deaf 
to  all   their  remonitrances,  and  would   not  even 
comply  with  the  requeftofhis  majefty,  who  prefTcd 
him  to  keep  the  feals  until  he  mould  return  from 
Ireland.     Long  debates  were  likewife  managed  in 
the  houfe  cf  lords,  upon  the  bill  of  abjuration,  or 
rather  an  oath  of  fpecial  fidelity  to  William,  in  op- 
pofition  to  James.     The  Tories   profefied  them- 
ielves  willing  to  enter  into  a  negative  engagement 
againft  the  late  king  and  his  adherents ;   but  they 
oppofed  the  oath  of  abjuration  with  all  their  might; 
and  the  houfe  was  fo  equally  divided  that  neither 
fide  was  willing  to  hazard  a  decifion :    fo  that  all 
the  fruits  of  their  debates  was  a  prolongation  of  the 
feflion. 

An  act  was  prepared  for  inverting  the  queen  with  £ing.wi!", 
the  adminiftration  during  the  king's  abfence  \. ^Ireland!' 
another  for  reverfing  the  judgment  on  a  Quo 
Warranto  againft  the  city  of  London,  and  reftonng 
it  to  its  antient  rights  and  privileges ;  and  at 
length  the  bill  of  indemnity  fo  cordially  recom- 
mended by  the  king,  paiTed  both  houfes  f.     On 

•f  The  following  perfons  were  ex-  SirEdwardLut-vych,  Sir  Thomas  Jen- 

cepted  from   the  benefit  of  this  acl.  ner,  Sir  Nicholas  Butler,  Sir  William 

William,  marquis   of  Powis  ;  Theo-  Herbert,  Sir  Richard  Holh way,  Sir 

philus,  earl  of  Huntingdon  ;   Robert,  Richard  Heath,  Sir  Roger  L'Eftrange, 

earl  of  Sunderland  ;  John  earl  of  Mel-  WilliamMolineux,Thoma«  Tyndtfley^ 

fort :  Roger,  earl  of  Caftlemain  j  Na-  colonel  Townly,  colonel  Lunday,  Ro- 

thaniel,  lord-bifhop  of  Durham  ;  The-  bert   Brent,  Edward  Morgan,  Philip 

ma?,  lurd-bifhop  of  St.David's;  Henry  Burton,  Richaro.  Graham,  Ed  ward  Pc- 

Jord  Dover;  lord  Thomas  Howard,  Sir  tre,Obadiah  Walker,  Matthew  Crone, 

Edward  Hales,  Sir  Francis  Withers,  and  George  lord  J effiies  deceafed. 
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A. c.  <6So.  the  twenty-fluff,  day  of  May,  the  king  clofed  the 
fefiion  with   a  fhort  fpeech,   in  which  he   thanked 
them   for  the  fupplies  shey  had  granted  5  and  re- 
commended to  them   a  punctual  difcharse  of  their 
duties  in  their  refpective  counties,  that  the  peace 
of  the  nation    might    not    be    interrupted  in    his 
abfence.     The  houies  v/ere  adjourned  to  the  feventh 
day  of  July  ;  then   the  parliament  was  prorogued 
and  adjourned  fuccefiively.     As  a  further  fecurity 
for   the  peace   of  the   kingdom,    the  deputy-lieu- 
tenants v/ere  authorifed  to  r:ife   the  militia,  in  cafe 
of  necefir.ty.     All   papifis  were  prohibited   to  itir 
above   five   miles  from   their    reipective   places  of 
abode  :   a  proclamation  was  publifh.d   for  appre- 
hending   certain    difaffefled    perfons  •,    Sir    John 
Cochran   and  Fergufon  were    actually  arretted  on 
fufpicion  of  treasonable  practices.     On  the  fourth 
day  of  June  the  king  fet  out  for  Ireland,  attended 
by   prince     George   of  Denmark,    the    duke    of 
Ormond,  the  earls  of  Oxford,  Scarborough,  Man- 
chefter,  and  many  other  perfons  of  diftinchon  :  on 
the  fourteenth  day  of  the  month  he  landed  at  Car- 
rickfergus,  from  whence  he  immediately  proceed- 
ed to  Be'fail,  where  he  was   met  by  the  duke  of 
ikhomberg,    the  prince   of  Wurtemberg,   major- 
genera!  Kirke,  and   other  officers.       By  this  time 
colonel  Wolefey,  at  the  head  of  a  thoufand   men, 
had  defeated  a  flrong  detachment  of  the  enemy 
near  Belturbat ;  Sir  John  Lanier  had  taken  Bedloe- 
caftle,  and  that  of  Charlemont  •,  a  flrong  pod  of 
great  importance,    together   with  Balingargy  near 
Cavan,    had  been  reduced.     Kins;  Wiiiiam  having 
repofed  himfelf  for  two  or  three  days   at  Belfafr, 
vifued   the  duke's  head  quarters  at  Lifburne-,  and 
advancing  to    Hilfborough,     publifhed     an   order 
againlt  preffing  horfes,  and  committing  violence  on 
the   country-people.     When  fome  of  his  general 
officers  propoled  cautious  meafures,  he  declared  he 
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did  not  come  to  Ireland  to  let  the  grafs  grow  under  A  c-  ,6»°» 
his  feet.  He  ordered  the  army  to  encamp  and  be 
reviewed  at  Loughbrilland,  where  he  found  ic 
amounted  to  fix  and  thirty  thoufand  effective  men 
well  appointed.  Then  he  marched  to  Dundalk  ; 
and  afterwards  advanced  to  Ardee,  which  the  ene- 
my hadjuff,  abandoned. 

King  James  trufted  fo  much  to  the  difputes  in  K:ng  jame3 
the  Englifh  oarliament,  that  he  did  not  believe  his  ™ar<;hes  t0 
fon-in-law  would    be  able  to  cjuk  that  kingdom  , 
and  he  had  been  fix  days  in  Ireland  before  he  re- 
received  intimation   of  his  arrival.     This  was  no 
fooner  known*  than  he  left  Dublin  under  the  guard 
of  the  militia  commanded   by  Lutterel,   and  with 
a  reinforcement  of  fix  thoufand  infantry,  which  he 
had  lately  received  from  France,  joined  the  reft  of 
his  forces,  which   now  almoft  equalled  William's 
army  in  number,  exclufiveof  about  fifteen  thoufand 
men  who    remained  in  different   garrifons.      He 
occupied  a  very  advantageous  pod  on'  the  bank  of 
the  Boyne,  and,  contrary  to  the  advice  of  his  gene- 
ral officers,    refolved  to   (land  battle.     They  prd- 
pofed  to  ftrengthen  their  garrifons,  and  retire  to 
the  Shannon,  to  wait  the  effect  of  the  operations  at 
fea.     Lewis    had  pro  mi  fed   to  equip    a   powerful 
armament  againft  the  Ensllfh  fleer,  and  fend  over 
a  great  number  of  fmall  frigates  to  dettroy  William's 
tranfports,  as  foon  as  their  convoy  fhould  be  return- 
ed  to  England.      The  execution    of  this   fcheme 
was  not  a:  a!i  difficult,  and  muft  have  proved  fatal 
to  the  Englifh  army  ♦,  for  their  flores  and  ammuni- 
tion were  ftill  on  board  ;  the  fhips  failed  along  the 
coaft  as  the  troops  advanced  in  their  march",  and 
there  was  not  one  fecure  harbour  into  which  they 
could  retire  on  any  emergency.     James,   however, 
was  bent  upon  hazarding  an  engagement ;  and  ex- 
prefled  uncommon  confidence  and  alacrity.    Befides 
the  river,  which   was   deep,  his  front  was   fecured 
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a.c.  1690.  by  a  morafs  and  a  rifing  ground  :  fo  that  the  Eng- 
lifh  army  could  not  attack  him  without  manifeft 
difad  vantage. 
wiliiam  «.      King  William  marched  up  to  the  oppofite  bank 
foivesto      of  the  river,  and  as  he  reconnoitred  their  fuuation, 
bauie.im     was  expofed  to  the  fire  of  Tome  field-pieces,   which 
the  enemy  had  purpofcly  planted  againft  his  perlbn. 
They  killed  a  man  and  two  horfes  clofe  by  him  ; 
and  the  fecond  bullet  rebounding  from  the  earth, 
grazed  upon   his  right  moulder,  fo  as  to  carry  off 
part  of  his  cloaths  and  fkin,  and  produce  a  con- 
siderable contufion.     This  accident,  which  he  bore 
without  the  lead  emotion,  created  fome  confufion 
among  his  attendants,  which  the  enemy  perceiving, 
concluded   he  was  killed,    and  fhouted   aloud  in 
token  of  their  joy.      Their  whole  camp  refounded 
with  acclamations ;  and  feveral  fquadrons  of  fheir 
horfe  were  drawn  down  towards  the  river,  as  if 
they  had  intended  to  pafs  it  immediately  and  attack 
the  Engliih  army.     The  report  was  inftantly  com- 
municated   from    place  to  place,  until  it  reached 
Dublin,  from   thence  it  was   conveyed   to  Paris, 
where,  contrary  to  the  cuftom  of  the  French  court, 
the  people  were  encouraged  to  celebrate  the  event 
with   bonfires  and  illuminations.       Wiliiam  rode 
along  the  line,  to  mew  himfelf  to  the  army  after 
this  narrow  efcape.     At  night  he  called  a  council 
of  war,  and  declared   his  refolution  to  attack  the 
enemy  in  the  morning.      Schomberg  at  fir  ft  oppo- 
fed  this  defign  ;  but  finding  the  king  determined, 
he  advifed  that  a  ftrong  detachment  of  horfe  and 
foot  mould  that  night  pais  the  Boyne  at  Slane- 
bridge,  and  take  poft  between  the  enemy  and  the 
pafs  of  Duleck,  that  the  action  might  be  the  more 
decifive.     This  counfel   being  rejected,    the  king 
determined  that  early  in  the  morning,  lieutenant- 
general  Dcuglafs,  with  the  right  wing  of  infantry, 
and  young  Schomberg  with  the  horfe,  mould  pafs 
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at -Slane-bridge  ;■  while  the  main  body  cf  foot A-  c  ^s™- 
ihouid  feme  their  paiTage  ar  Old-bridge,  and  the 
left  ar  certain  fords  between  the  enemy's  camp  and 
Drogheda.  The  duke  perceiving  hib  advice  was 
not  reiiihed  by  the  Dutch  generals  retired  to  his 
tent,  v/here  the  order  of  battle  being  brought  to 
him,  he  received  it  with  an  air  of  diicontei.t,  fay- 
ing, it'was  the  fir  ft  that  had  ever  been  fmt  him  in 
that  manner.  The  proper  difpofuions  being  made, 
William  rede  quite  through  the  army  by  torch- 
light, and  then  retired  to  his  tent,  after  having 
given  order  for  the  foldiers  to  diftingpift  themfelves 
from  the  enemy  by  wearing  green  boughs  in  their 
hats  during  the  action. 

At  fix  o'clock  in  the  morning,  general  Douglas,  Battieofthe 
with  young  Schomberg,  the  earl  cr  Portland,  and80*'1 
Overkirk,  marched  towards  Slane- bridge,  and  pal- 
fed  the  river  with  very  little  oppofnion.  When 
they  reached  the  farther  bank,  they  pereeiyed  the 
enemy  drawn  up  in  two  lines,  to  a  confiderable 
number  of  horfe  and  foot,  with  a  mcrafs  in  their 
front  •,  fo  that  Douglafs  was  obliged  to  wait  for  a 
reinforcement.  This  being  arrived,  the  infantry 
were  led  on  the  charge  through  the  morafs,  while 
count  Schomberg  rode  round  it  with  his  cavalry, 
to  attack  the  enemy  in  flank.  The  irifh,  inftead 
of  waiting  the  aiTault,  faced  about,  and  retreated 
towards  Duleck  with  Tome  precipiration ;  yet  not 
fo  fad,  but  that  Schomberg  fell  in  among  their 
rear,  and  did  confiderable  execution.  King  James, 
however,  foon  reinforced  his  left  wing  fr<,  m  .the 
center;  and  the  count  was  in  his  turn  obliged  to 
fend  for  affiftance.  At  this  juncture,  king  Wil- 
liam's main  body,  confining  of  the  Dutch  guards, 
the  French  regiments,  and  fome  battalions  of  Eng- 
lifri,  paffed  the  river,  which  was  waift  high,  under 
a  general  difcharge  of  artillery.  King  James  had 
imprudently  removed  his  cannon  from  the  other 
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a.  c.  y69o.  fide  .  but)  he  had  polled  a  ftrcng  body  of  mufque- 
teers  along  the  bank,  behind  hedges,  houfes,  and 
fome  works  raifed  for  the  occafion.  They  poured 
in  a  dole  fire  upon  the  Englifh  troops  before  they 
reached  the  fhore ;  but  it  produced  very  little 
effect  :  then  the  Irifh  gave  way  •,  and  fome  battali- 
ons landed  without  farther  oppofition.  Yet  be- 
fore they  could  form,  they  were  charged  with  great 
impetuofity  by  a  fquadron  of  the  enemy's  horfe ; 
and  a  confiderable  body  of  their  cavalry  and  foot, 
commanded  by  general  Hamilton,  advanced  from 
behind  fome  little  hillocks,  to  attack  thofe  that 
were  landed,  as  well  as  to  prevent  the  reft  from 
reaching  the  more.  His  infantry  turned  their 
backs  and  fled  immediately  ;  but,  the  horfe  charged 
with  incredible  fury,  both  upon  the  bank  and  in 
the  river,  fo  as  to  put  the  unformed  regiments  in 
confufion.  Then  the  duke  of  Schomberg  paifing 
the  river  in  perfon,  put  himfeif  at  the  head  of  the 
French  proteflants,  and  pointing  to  the  enemy, 
"  Gentlemen,  ffaid  he)  thofe  are  your  perfecu- 
*'  tors ;"  with  thefe  words  he  advanced  to  the  at- 
tack, where  he  himfeif  fuftained  a  violent  onfet 
from  a  party  of  the  Irifh  horfe  which  had  broke 
through  one  of  the  regiments,  and  were  now  on 
their  return.  They  were  miftaken  for  Englifh, 
and  allowed  to  gallop  up  to  the  duke,  who  received 
two  fevere  wounds  in  the  head  -,  but,  the  French 
regiments  being  now  fenfible  of  their  miftake,  rafh- 
]y  threw  in  their  fire  upon  the  Irifh  while  they  were 
engaged  with  the  duke  ;  and  inftead  of  faving, 
fhot  him  dead  upon  the  fpot.  The  fate  of  this 
general  had  well  nigh  proved  fatal  to  the  Englifh 
army,  which  was  immediately  involved  in  tumult 
and  diforder  •,  while  the  infantry  of  king  James 
rallied  and  returned  to  their  p:fts  with  a  face  of  re- 
folution.  They  were  j'uft  ready  to  fall  upon  the 
center,  when  king  "William  having  paired  with  the 
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left  wing,  compofed  of  the  Danifh,  Dutch,  and  A-c-  l59Q> 
Innifkillin  horfe,  advanced  to  attack  thtm  on  the 
right.  They  were  ftruck  with  fuch  a  panic  at  his 
appearance,  that  they  made  a  hidden  halt,  and 
then  facing  about,  retreated  to  the  village  of 
Dunore.  There  thev  made  fuch  a  vigorous  hand, 
that  the  Dutch  and  Danifh  horfe,  though  headed, 
by  the  king  in  perfon,  recoiled.  Even  the  Innif- 
killiners  gave  way ;  and  that  whole  wing  would 
have  been  routed,  had  not  a  detachment  of  dra- 
goons belonging  to  the  regiments  of  Cunningham 
and  Levifon,  difmounted,  and  lined  the  hedges  on 
each  fide  of  the  dt^ile,  through  which  the  fugitives 
were  driven.  There  they  did  fuch  execution  upon 
the  purfuers  as  foon  checked  their  ardour.  The 
horfe  which  were  broken,  had  now  time  to  rally, 
and  returning  to  the  charge,  drove  the  enemy  be- 
fore them  in  their  turn.  In  this  action  general 
Hamilton,  who  had  been  the  life  and  foul  of  the 
Irifh  during  the  whole  engagement,  was  wounded 
and  taken  •  an  incident  which  difcouraged  them  to 
fuch  a  degree,  that  they  made  no  further  efforts  to 
retrieve  the  advantage  they  had  loft.  He  was  im- 
mediately brought  to  the  king,  who  afked  him  if 
he  thought  the  Irifh  would  make  any  further  re- 
mittance ?  and  he  replied,  "Upon  my  honour  I 
V  believe  they  will-,  for  they  have  ftill  a  good 
"  body  of  horfe  intire."  William  eying  him  with 
a  look  of  difdain,  repeated,  "Your  honour!  your 
<c  honour !"  but  took  no  other  notice  of  his  having 
acted  contrary  to  his  engagement,  when  he  was 
permitted  to  go  to  Ireland,  on  promife  of  perfuad- 
ing  Tyrconnel  to  fubmit  to  the  new  government. 
The  Irifh  now  abandoned  the  field  with  precipita- 
tion -,  but,  the  French  and  Swifs  troops  that  acted 
as  their  auxiliaries,  under  Lauzun,  retreated  in 
good  order,  after  having  maintained  the  battle  for 
fome  time  with  intrepidity  and  perfeverance.  As 
4  king 
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ac.  1690. king  William  did  not  think  proper  to  purfue  the 

enemy;  th*  carnage  was  not  great. 
Death  and  1  he  Irifh  loft  about  fifteen  hundred  men,  and 
Schombergf^e  Engli(h  about  one  third  of  that  number;  tho' 
the  victory  was  dearly  purchafed,  confidering  the 
death  of  the  gallant  duke  of  Schomberg,  who  fell 
in  the  eig;  ty-fecond  year  of  his  age,  after  having 
rivalled  the  Deft  generals  of  the  age  in  milicary  re- 
putation. He  was  defcencied  of  a  noble  family  in 
the  Palatinate,  and  his  mother  was  an  Englifftwo- 
man,  daughter  of  lord  Duul-y.  Being  obliged  to 
leave  his  country  on  account  of  the  troubles  by 
which  it  was  agitated,  he  commenced  a  foldier  of 
fortune,  and  ferved  fucceffvely  in  the  armies  of 
Holland,  England,  France,  Portugal,  and  Bran- 
denburgh.  He  attained  to  the  dignities  of  mare- 
chal  in  France,  grandee  in  Portugal,  generaliflimo 
in  Pruffia,  and  duke  in  ungland.  He  profefTed 
the  proteftant  religion  ;  was  courteous  and  humble 
in  his  deportment,  cool,  penetrating,  refolute,  and 
fagacious  ;  nor  was  his  probity  inferior  to  his  cou- 
rage. This  battle  likewife  proved  fatal  to  the 
brave  Calllernote,  who  had  followed  the  duke's 
fortunes,  and  commanded  one  of  the  proteftant  re- 
giments. After  having  received  a  mortal  wound, 
he  was  carried  back  through  the  river  by  four  fol- 
diers;  and  though  almoft  in  the  agonies  of  death, 
he  wirh  a  chearfui  countenance  encouraged  thofe 
who  were  crofting  to  do  their  duty,  exclaiming 
ct  A  la  gloire  mes  enfans  •,  a  la  gloi  e !  To  glory, 
u  my  lad*.  -,  to  glory  !"  The  third  remarkable  per- 
fon  who  loft  his  life  on  this  occafiGn,  was  Walker 
the  clerg)  man,  who  had  (o  valiantly  defended  Lon- 
donderry aganftche  wnole  army  of  king  James  He 
had  been  very  gracioufly  received  by  king  Wiliiam, 
wHo  gratified  him  wi.h  a  reward  of  five  thoufand 
poun.is,  and  a  pr6rnife  of  furch^r  favour  •,  bu:  his 
military  genius  itiil  predominating,  he  attended  his 
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royal  patron  in  this  battle  •,  and  being  mot  in  theA*c'*69»' 
belly,  died  in  a  few  minutes.  The  perfons  of  dif- 
tinction  who  fell  on  the  other  fide,  were  the  lords 
Dongan  and  Carlingford,  Sir  Neile  O  Neile,  and 
the  marquis  of  Hocquencourt.  James  himfelf 
Hood  aloof  during  the  action,  on  the  hill  of  Dun- 
more,  furrounded  with  fome  fquadrons  of  horfe ; 
and  feeing  victory  declare  againfl  him,  retired  to 
Dublin,  without  having  made  the  leaft  effort  to  re- 
afTemble  his  broken  forces.  Had  he  ponVfTed 
either  fpirit  or  conduct,  his  army  might  have  been 
rallied,  and  reinforced  from  his  garrifons,  fo  as  to 
be  in  a  condition  to  keep  the  field,  and  even  act  up- 
on theofTenfive  -,  for  his  lofs  was  inconfiderable,  and 
the  victor  did  not  attempt  to  moleft  his  troops  in 
their  retreat  •,  an  omiftion  which  has  been  charged 
upon  him  as  a  flagrant  inftance  of  mifconduct.  In- 
deed, through  the  whole  of  this  engagement,  his 
perfonal  courage  was  much  more  confpicuous  than 
his  military  (kill. 

King  James  no  fooner  arrived  at  Dublin,  then  he  jamesem- 
alTtrmbied  the  magiftrates   and  council  of  the  city,  ^.arkis. faf 

*      Frafl€c 

and  in  a  more  fpeech  refignei  them  to  the  fortune 
of  the  victor.  He  complained  of  the  cowardice  of 
the  Irifh  ;  fignified  his  refolution  of  leaving  the 
kingdom  immediately  ;  forbad  them,  on  their  alle- 
giance, to  burn  or  plunder  the  city  after  his  de- 
parture •,  and  allured  them,  that  though  he  was 
obliged  to  yield  to  force,  he  would  never  ceafe  to 
labour  for  their  deliverance.  Next  day  he  (tt  out 
for  Water  ford,  attended  by  the  duke  of  Berwick, 
Tyrconne),  and  the  marquis  or  Powis.  He  or- 
dered all  the  bridges  to  be  broken  oown  behind 
him,  ar.d  embarked  in  a  vefTcl  which  had  been  pre- 
pared for  his  reception.  At  fea  he  fell  in  with  the 
French  fquadron,  <.  ommanded  by  the  fieur  de  Foran, 
who  perfuaded  him  to  go  en  board  one  of  his  fri- 
gates,  which  was  a  prime  failor.     In  this  he  was 
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a.  c.  1690.  fafely  conveyed  to  France;  and  returned  to  the 
place  of  his  former  refidence  at  St.  Germain's.  He 
had  no  fooner  quitted  Dublin,  than  it  was  alfo 
abandoned  by  all  the  papifts.  The  proteitants  im- 
mediately took  poiTeflion  of  the  arms  belonging  to 
the  militia,    under  the  conduct  of  the  bifhoos  of 

'  A. 

Meath  and  Limerick.  A  committee  was  formed 
to  take  charge  of  the  adminiftration  ;  and  an  ac- 
count of  thefe  tranfactions  was  tranimitted  to  kins 
William,  together  with  a  petition  that  he  would 
honour  the  city  with  his  preience. 
wnnamen-  On  the  morning  after  the  battle  of  the  Boyne, 
ters  Dubhn,  William  fent  a  detachment  of  horfe  and  foot,  under 
li/iies  his  <k-  the  command  of  Mr.  Mdionere,  to  Drogheda, 
daration.  tjie  governor  or  which  furrendered  the  place  with- 
out oppofition.  The  king,  at  the  head  of  the  army, 
began  his  march  for  Dublin,  and  halted  the  firii: 
night  at  Bally-Breghan,  where  having  received 
advice  of  the  enemy's  retreat  from  the  capital,  he 
fent  the  duke  of  Ormond,  with  a  body  of  horfe, 
to  take  poiTe(Iion.  Thefe  were  immediately  fol- 
lowed by  the  Dutch  guards,  who  fecured  the 
caftle.  In  a  few  days  the  king  encamped  at  Fing- 
las,  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Dublin,  where  he  was 
vifited  by  the  bilhops  of  Meath  and  Limerick,  at 
the  head  of  the  proteftant  clergy,  whom  he  allured 
of  his  favour  and  protection.  Then  he  published 
a  declaration  of  pardon  to  all  the  common  people 
who  had  ferved  againft  him,  provided  they  fhould 
return  to  their  dwellings,  and  furrender  their  arms 
by  the  firft  day  of  Auguit.  Thofe  that  rented 
lands  of  popilh  proprietors  who  had  been  concerned 
in  the  rebellion,  were  required  to  retain  their  rents 
in  their  own  hands,  until  they  mould  have  notice 
from  the  commirTioners  of  the  revenue,  to  whom 
they  might  be  paid.  The  defperate  leaders  of  the 
rebellion,  who  had  violated  the  laws  of  the  king- 
dom, called  in  the  French,  awhorifed  the  depreda- 
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dations  which  had  been  committed  upon  proteftants,  A*  c.  1690. 
and  rejected  the  pardon  offered  to  them  on  the  king's 
firii  proclamation,  were  left  to  the  event  of  war, 
unlels  by  evident  demonftrations  of  repentance  they 
mould  deferve  mercy,  which  would  never  be  re- 
fufed  to  thole  that  were  truly  penitent,  i  he  next 
Hep  taken  by  king  William,  was  to  ifTue  a  procla- 
mation, reducing  the  brafs  money  to  nearly  its  in- 
trinfic  value. .,  In  the  mean  time,  the  principal  of- 
ficers in  the  army  of  James,  after  having  feen  him 
embark  at  Waterford,  returned  to  their  troops,  de- 
termined to  profecute-the  war  as  long  as  they  could 
be  fupplied  with  means  to  fupport  their  opera- 
tions. 

During  thefe  tranfaclions,  the  queen,  as  regent,  The  French 
found  herfelf  furrounded  with  numberlefs  cares  and  obtain  a 
perplexities.     Her  council  was  pretty  equally  di-  ^Tngilfn 
vided  into  Whigs  and  Tories,  who  did  not  always  and  Dutch 
act  with  unanimity.     She  was  diffracted  between  Bea3iy. 
her  apprehenfions  for  her  father's  fafety  and  her^. 
huhband's  life  :  fhe  was  threatened  with  an  invafion 
by  the  French  from  abroad,  and  with  an  infurrec- 
tion  by  the  Jacobites  at  home;     Neverthelefs,  fhe 
difguiled  her  fears,  and  behaved  with  equal  pru- 
dence and  fortitude.     Advice  being  received  that 
a  fleet  was  ready  to  fail  from  Breft,  lord  Torrington 
hoifted  his  flag  in  the  Downs,  and  failed  round  to 
St.  Helen's,  in  order  to  aflemble  fuch  a  number  of 
fhips  as  would  enable  him  to  give  them  battle.  The 
enemy  being  difcovered   off  Plymouth,    on   the 
twentieth  day  of  June,  the  Englifh  admiral,   rein- 
forced with   a  Dutch  fquadron,  put  to  fea  with  a 
view  to  intercept  them  at  the  back  of  the  ifle  of 
Wight,  mould  they  prefume  to  fail  up  the  chan- 
nel.    Not  that  he  thought  himfelf  flrong  enough 
to  cope  with  them  in  battle ;  for  their  fleet  confided 
of  feventy-eight  (hips  of  war,  and  two  and  twenty 
firefhips ;  whereas  the  combined  fquadrons  of  Eng- 
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a.c.  i69o.land  and  Holland  did  not  exceed  fix  and  fifty  •,  but, 
he  had  received  orders  to  hazard  an  engagement, 
if  he  thought  it  might  be  done  with  any  profpeft 
of  fuccefs.  After  the  hoftile  fleets  had  continued 
five  days  in  fight  of  each  other,  lord  Torrington 
bore  down  upon  the  enemy  off  Beachy-head,  on 
the  thirtieth  day  of  June  at  day-break.  The  Dutch 
fquadron  which  compofed  the  van,  began  the  en- 
gagement about  nine  in  the  morning ;  in  about 
half  an  hour  the  blue  divifion  of  the  Englifh  were 
clofe  engaged  with  the  rear  of  the  French  ;  but  the 
red,  which  formed  the  center,  under  the  command 
of  Torrington  in  perfen,  did  not  fill  the  line  till 
ten  o'clock  •,  fo  that  the  Dutch  were  almoft  fur- 
rounded  by  the  enemy ;  and  though  they  fought 
with  great  valour,  fuftained  confiderable  damage. 
At  length,  the  admiral's  divifion  drove  between 
them  and  the  French  •,  and  in  that  fituation  the 
fleet  anchored  about  five  in  the  afternoon,  when 
the  action  was  interrupted  by  a  calm.  The  Dutch 
had  fuffered  fo  leverely,  that  he  thought  it  would 
be  imprudent  to  renew  the  battle :  he  therefore 
weighed  anchor  in  the  night,  and  with  the  tide  of 
flood  retired  to  the  eaftward.  The  next  day  the 
difabled  fhips  were  deftroyed,  that  they  might  not 
be  retarded  in  their  retreat.  They  were  purfued 
as  far  as  Rye  •,  and  an  Englifh  fhip  of  feventy  guns 
being  ftranded  near  Winchelfea,  was  fet  on  fire, 
and  deferted,  by  the  captain's  command.  A  Dutch 
fhip  of  iixty-four  guns  met  with  the  fame  accident, 
and  fome  French  frigates  attempted  to  burn  her  ; 
but,  the  captain  defended  her  fo  vigoroufly,  that 
they  were  obliged  to  defift  •,  and  he  afterwards 
found  means  to  carry  her  fafe  to  Holland.  In 
this  engagement  the  Englifh  loft  two  fhips,  two 
fea-captains,  and  about  four  hundred  men  ;  but, 
the  Dutch  were  more  unfortunate.  Six  of  their 
great   fhips  were  deftroyed,     Dick  and  Brackel, 
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fear- admirals,  were  flam,  together  with  a  great  vc- ,699' 
number  of  inferior  officers  and  teamen.  Torring- 
ton  retreated  without  further  interruption  into  the 
mouth  of  the  Thames  •,  and  having  taken  precau- 
tions againft  any  attempts  of  the  enemy  in  that 
quarter,  returned  to  1  ondon,  the  inhabitants  of 
which  were  overwhelmed  with  condensation. 

The  government  was  infected  with  the  lame  pa-  Ton-ingtca 
nic.  The  miniflry  pretended  to  believe  that  the  ™  jjmittcd 
French  acted  in  concert  with  the  malcontents  of  the  Tower, 
the  nation  ;  that  insurrections  in  different  parts  of 
the  kingdom  had  been  projected  by  the  Jacobites ; 
and  that  there  would  be  a  general  revolt  in  Scot- 
land. Thefe  iniinuations  were  circulated  by  the 
court- agents,  in  order  to  juftify,  in  the  opinion  of 
the  public,  the  meafnres  that  were  deemed  necef- 
fary  at  this  juncture ;  and  they  produced  the  de- 
lired  effect.  The  apprehenfions  thus  artfully  raifed 
among  the  people,  inflamed  their  averfion  to  non- 
jurors and  Jacobites.  Addreffes  were  prefented 
to  the  queen,  by  the  Cornifh  tinners,  the  lieute- 
nancy of  Middlesex,  and  by  the  mayor,  aldermen, 
and  lieutenancy  of  London,  filled  with  profeffions 
of  loyalty,  and  promifes  of  fupporting  their  ma- 
jefties,  as  their  lawful  fovereigns,  againft.  all  oppo- 
sition. The  queen,  at  this  crilis,  exhibited  remark- 
able proofs  of  courage,  activity,  and  difcretion.  She 
iffued  out  proper  orders  and  directions  for  putting 
the  nation  in  a  pofture  of  defence,  as  well  as  for 
refitting  and  augmenting  the  fleet :  me  took  mea- 
fures  for  appealing  the  refentment  of  the  State s-ge** 
neral,  who  exclaimed  againft  the  earl  of  Torring- 
ton  for  his  behaviour  in  the  late  action,  fie  was 
deprived  of  his  command,  and  ferit  prifoner  to  the 
Tower  ;  and  commiffioners  were  appointed  to  exa- 
mine the  particular  circumftances  of  his  conduct. 
A  camp  was  formed  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Tor- 
bay,  where  the   French  feemed  to  threaten  a  de- 
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a.  c.  1690  fcent.     Their  fleet,  which  lay  at  anchor  in  the  bay, 
cannonaded    a    fmall    village    called    Tinmouth. 
About  a  thoufand  of  their  men  landed  without  op- 
pofition,   fet  fire  to  the  place,  and  burned  a  few 
coafting   veffels :  then  they    reimbarked,  and  re- 
turned to  Breft  ;  fo  vain  of  this  atchievement,  that 
they  publifhed  a  pompous  account  of  their  inva- 
fion.  Some  of  the  Whig  partifans  publifhed  pamph- 
lets, and  diffufed  reports,  implying,  ^hat  the  iuf- 
pended  bifhops  were  concerned  in   the  confpiracy 
againft  the  government  ;  and  thefe  arts  proved  fo 
inflammatory  among  the  common  people,  that  the 
prelates  thought  it  neceflary  to  print  a  paper,   in 
which  they  aflerted  their  innocence  in  the  moil  fo- 
lemn  proteftations.      The  court    feems    to  have 
harboured  no    fufpicion  againft   them;  otherwife 
they  would  not  have  efcaped  imprifonment,  when 
the  queen  publifhed  a  proclamation  for  apprehend- 
ing the  earls  of  Litchfield,  Aylefbury,  and  Caftle- 
main,  vifcount  Prefton,  the  lords  Montgomery  and 
Bellafis,  Sir  Edward  Hales,   Sir  Robert  Tharold, 
Sir  Robert  Hamilton,  Sir  Theophilus  Oglethorpe, 
colonel  Edward  Sackville,  and  fome  other  officers, 
accufed  of  having  confpired  with  other  difaffected 
perfons,  to  diflurb  and  deflroy  the  government; 
and  of  a  defign  to  concur  with  her  majefty's  ene- 
mies in  the  intended  invafion.     The  earl  of  Tor- 
rington  continued  a  prifoner  in  the  Tower  till  next 
feflion,  when  he  was  brought  into  the  houfe  of  com- 
mons ;  and  made  a  fpeech  in  his  own  defence.  His 
cafe   produced  long  debates  in  the  upper  houfe, 
where  the  form  of  his  commitment  was  judged  ille- 
gal :  at  length,  he  was  tried  by  a  court-martial,  ap- 
pointed   by  the  commiffioners  of  the  admiralty, 
though  not  before  an  act  had  paffed,  declaring  the 
power  of  a  lord  high-admiral  vefled  in  thole  com- 
miffioners.    The  prefident  of  the  court  was   Sir 
Ralph  Delaval3  who  had  acted  as  vice-admiral  of 
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the  blue,    in  the  engagement.     The  earl  was  ac-  A'c-l69®. 
quitted  :  but,  the  king difmiffed  him  from  the  fer- 
vice  •,  and  the  Dutch  exclaimed  againft  the  partia- 
lity of  his  judges. 

William  is  faid  to  have  taken  all  the  papers  of  his  ?J?jp* of 
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ratner-in-law  and  I  yrconnel,  and  to  have  learned  Ireland, 
from  them,  not  only  the  defign  projected  by  the 
French  to  burn  the  Englifh  tranfports,  but  like- 
wile  the  undertaking  of  one  Jones,  who  engaged 
to  affaffmate  king  William.  No  fuch  attempt, 
however,  was  made  ;  and,  in  all  probability,  the 
whole  report  was  a  fiction,  calculated  to  throw  an 
odium  on  James's  character.  On  the  ninth  day  of 
July,  William  detached  general  Douglas  with  a 
considerable  body  of  horfe  and  foot  towards  Ath-  - 
lone  i  while  he  himfelf,  having  left  Trelawny  to 
command  at  Dublin,  advanced  with  the  reft  of  his 
army  to  Inchequin,  in  his  way  to  Kilkenny.  Colo- 
nel Grace,  the  governor  of  A  thlone  for  king  James, 
being  iummoned  to  furrender,  fired  a  piftol  at  the 
trumpeter,  faying,  "  Thele  are  my  terms."  Then 
Douglas  refolved  to  undertake  the  liege  of  the 
place,  which  was  naturally  very  fcrong,  and  de- 
fended by  a  refolute  garriibn.  An  inconfiderable 
breach  was  made,  when  Douglas  receiving  intelli- 
gence that  Sarsfield  was  on  his  march  to  the  relief 
of  the  befieged,  abandoned  the  enterprize.  after 
having  loft  above  four  hundred  men  in  the  at- 
tempt. The  king  continued  his  march  to  the  weft- 
ward  ;  and,  by  dint  of  fevere  examples,  eftablimed 
fuch  order  and  difcipline  in  his  army,  that  the  pea- 
fants  were  iecure  from  the  leaft  violence.  At  Car- 
low  he  detached  the  duke  of  Ormond  to  take  pof- 
feflion  of  Kilkenny,  where  that  noblem  an  regaled 
him  in  his  own  caftle,  which  the  enemy  had  left 
.  undamaged.  While  the  army  encamped  at  Car- 
rick,    major-general  Kirke  was  lent  to  Waterford, 
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A.  c.  jfi^j.  the  garrifon  of  which,  confuting  of  two  regiments 
capitulated,  upon  condition  of  marching- out  with 
their  arms  and  baggage,  and  being  conducted  to 
Mallow.  The  fort  of  Duncannon  was  iurrendered 
on  the  fame  terms.  Here  the  lord  Dover  and  the 
lord  George  Howard  were  admitted  to  the  benefit 
of  the  king's  mercy  and  protection. 
He  inverts  Qn  tne  firt  day  of  Auguft,  Wiliiam  being  at 
butisobHg-  Chapel  Izard,  publifhed  a  fecond  declaration  of 
ed  to  raife  mercy,  confirming  the  former,  and  even  extending 
and  refu'a?  it  to  perfons  of  fuperior  rank  and  (tation,  whether 
to EngUnd.:  natives  or  foreigners,  provided  they  would,  by 
the  twenty-fifth  day  of  the  month,  lay  down  their 
arms,  and  fubmit  to  certain  conditions.  This  of- 
fer of  indemnity  produced  very  little  effect  •,  for  the 
Irifh  were  generally  governed  by  their  priefts  ;  and 
the  news  of  the  victory  which  the  French  fleet  had. 
obtained  over  the  Englifh  and  Dutch,  were  circu- 
lated wTith  fuch  exaggerations  as  elevated  their  fpi  • 
rits,  and  effaced  all  thoughts  of  fubmiffion.  The 
king  had  returned  to  Dublin,  with  a  view  to  em- 
bark for  England  ;  but  receiving  notice  that  the 
deligns  of  his  domeftic  enemies  were  dilcovered 
and  fruftrated,  that  the  fleet  was  repaired,  and  the 
French  navy  retired  to  Breft,  he  poflponed  his 
voyage,  and  refolveJ  to  reduce  Limerick,  in  which 
monfieur  Boiffeleau  commanded  as  governor,  and 
the  duke  of  Berwick  and  colonel  Sarsfield  acted  as 
inferior  officers.  On  the  ninth  day  of  Auguft,  the* 
king  having  called  in  his  detachments,  and  ad- 
vanced into  the  neighbourhood  of  the  place,  lum- 
moned  the  commander  to  deliver  the  town ;  and 
Boiffeleau  anfwered,  that  he  imagined  the  beft  way 
to  gain  the  good  opinion  of  the  prince  of  Orange, 
would  be  a  vigorous  defence  of  the  town,  which  his 
majefty  had  committed  to  his  charge.  Before  the 
place  was  fully  inverted,  colonel  Sarsfield,  with  a 
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body  of  horfe  and  dragoons,  pa/Ted  the  Shannon  in  A-  c- 169°- 
the  night,  intercepted  the  king's  train  of  artillery 
on  its  way  to  the  camp,  routed  the  troops  that 
guarded  it,  difabled  the  cannon,  deftroyed  the 
carriages,  waggons,  and  ammunition,  and  returned 
in  fafety  to  Limerick.  Notwithfcanding  this  dif- 
alter,  the  trenches  were  opened  on  the  Seventeenth 
day  of  the  month,  and  a  battery  was  railed  with 
fome  cannon  brought  from  Waterfcrd.  Vhe  fiege 
was  carried  on  with  vigour,  and  the  place  defend- 
ed with  great  reiblution.  At  length  the  king  or- 
dered his  troops  to  make  a  lodgment  in  the  covered 
way  or  counterfcarp,  which  was  accordingly  affault- 
ed  with  great  fury  :  but  the  arTailants  met  with 
fuch  a  warm  reception  from  the  befieged,  that  they 
were  repulfed  with  the  lois  of  twelve  hundred  men, 
either  killed  on  the  fpot  or  mortally  wounded. . 
This  difappointment  concurring  with  the  badneis 
of  the  weather,  which  became  rainy  and  unwhol- 
fome,  induced  the  king  to  renounce  his  under- 
taking. The  heavy  baggage  and  cannon  being  lent 
away,  the  army  decamped  and  marched  towards 
Clonmel.  William  having  conflituted  the  lord 
Sidney  and  Thomas  Coningfby  lords  juftices  of 
Ireland,  and  left  the  command  of  the  army  with 
count  Solmes,  embarked  at  Duncannon,  with 
prince  George  of  Denmark,  on  the  fifth  of  Sep- 
tember, and  next  day  arrived  in  King's-road,  near 
f$riftol,  from  whence  he  repaired  to  Windlbr. 

About  the  latter  end  of  this  month,   the  earl  of c  ork  ana 
Marlborough  arrived  in  Ireland  with  five  thoufand  duced^  the 
Englifh    troops,    to  attack  Cork  and  Kinfale,  inearlof 
conjunciion  with    a   detachment  from   the    great  roUoh. 
army,  according  to   a  fcheme  he  had  propofed  to 
king  William.    Having  landed  his  foldiers,  without 
much  oppofition,  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Cork,  he 
was  joined  by  five  thoufand  men,  under  the  pri  nee 
of  Wirtemberg,  between  whom  and  the  earl  a  dif- 
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a.  c.  1690.  pute  arofe  about  the  command  :  but  this  was  com- 
promifed  by  the  interpofition  of  La  Mellionere. 
The  place  being  invefted,  and  the  batteries  raifed, 
the  befiegers  proceeded  with  fuch  rapidity  that  a 
breach  was  foon  effe&ed.  Colonel  Mackillicut 
the  governor  demanded  a  parley,  and  hoftages 
were  exchanged  :  but  he  rejected  the  conditions 
that  were  offered,  and  hoitilities  recommenced  with 
redoubled  vigour.  The  duke  of  Grafton,  who 
ferved  on  this  occafion  as  a  volunteer,  svas  mortally 
wounded  in  one  of  the  attacks,  and  died  regretted 
as  a  youth  of  promifing  talents.  Preparations  be- 
ing made  for  a  general  aflault,  the  befieged  thought 
proper  to  capitulate,  and  iurrendered  themielves 
prifoners  of  war.  Befides  the  governor  and  colo- 
nel Ricaut,  the  victor  found  the  earls  of  Clancarty 
and  Tyrone  among  the  individuals  of  the  garriibn. 
Marlborough  having  taken  poiTeffion  of  Cork,  de- 
tached brigadier  Villiers  with  a  body  of  horfe  and 
dragoons  to  fummon  the  town  and  forts  of  Kinfale  ; 
and  next  day  advanced  with  the  reft  of  the  forces. 
The  old  fort  was  immediately  taken  by  aflault; 
but  Sir  Edward  Scot,  who  commanded  the  other, 
fuftained  a  regular  fiege,  until  the  breach  was  prac- 
ticable, and  then  obtained  an  honourable  capitula- 
tion. Thefe  maritime  places  being  reduced,  all 
communication  between  France  and  the  enemy,  on 
this  fide  of  the  iiland,  was  cut  off,  and  the  IriiTi 
were  confined  to  UJfter,  where  they  could  not  fub* 
fid  without  great  difficulty.  The  earl  of  Marlbo- 
rough having  finiihed  this  expedition  in  thirty 
days,  returned  with  his  prifoners  to  England, 
where  the  fame  of  this  exploit  added  greatly  to  his 
reputation. 
Lajjfunand  During  thefe  tranfacTions,  count  de  Lauzun  com- 
foTce/quit  mander  of  the  French  auxiliaries  in  Ireland,  lay 
island.  inactive  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Galway,  and 
transmitted  fuch  a  lamentable  account  of  his  fitua- 
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tion  to  the  court  of  France,  that  tranfports  were  A-c->69°- 
lent  over  to  bring  home  the  French  forces.  In 
thefe  he  embarked  with  his  troops,  and  the  com- 
mand of  the  Irifh  forces  devolved  to  the  duke  of 
Berwick,  though  it  was  afterwards  transferred  to 
Mr.  St.  Ruth.  Lauzun  was  difgraced  at  Ver- 
iailles,  for  having  deferted  the  cauie  before  it  was 
defperate  •,  and  Tyrconnel,  who  accompanied  him 
in  his  voyage,  fblicited  the  French  court  for  a  fur- 
ther lupply  of  officers,  arms,  cloaths,  and  ammu- 
nition, for  the  Irifh  army,  which  he  laid  would 
continue  firm  to  the  intereft  of  king  James,  if  thus 
fupported.  Meanwhile,  they  formed  themielves 
into  feparate  bodies  of  freebooters,  and  plundered 
the  country,  under  the  appellation  of  Rapparies  ; 
while  the  troops  of  king  William  either  enjoyed 
their  eafe  in  quarters,  or  imitated  the  rapine  of  the 
enemy ;  fo  that,  between  both,  the  poor  people 
were  miferably  harraffed. 

The  affairs  of  the  continent  had  not  yet  under- The  duke 
gone  any  change  of  importance,  except  in  the  con-?f  Sav°y 
duel:  of  the  duke  of  Savoy,  who  renounced  his  neu-  Sederacy. 
trality,  engaged  in  an  alliance  with  the  emperor 
and  the  king  of  Spain  ;  and,  in  a  word,  acceded 
to  the  grand  confederacy.  He  had  no  lboner  de- 
clared himfelf,  than  Catinat  the  French  general 
entered  his  territories  at  the  head  of  eigiiteen  thou- 
fand  men,  defeated  him  in  a  pitched  battle  near 
Saluces,  which  immediately  furrendered  to  the 
conqueror.  Then  he  reduced  Savillana,  Villa 
Franca,  with  feverai  other  places,  purfued  the  duke 
to  Carignan,  furpriled  Suza,  and  diitributed  his 
forces  in  winter-quarters,  partly  in  Provence,  and 
partly  in  the  dutchy  of  Savoy,  which  St.  Ruth  had 
lately  reduced  under  the  dominion  of  France,  The 
duke  finding  himfelf  difappointed  in  the  iuccours 
Jie  expected  from  the  emperor  and  king  of  Spain, 

de-? 
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a,  c,  i69o,  demanded  affiftance  from  the  States  general  and 
king  William,  to  whom  he  fent  an  ambafTador  to 
congratulate  him  upon  his  acceflion  to  the  throne 
of  England.  The  confederates,  in  their  general 
congrefs  at  the  Hague,  had  agreed  that  the  army 
of  the  ftates  under  prince  Waldeck  mould  oppole 
the  forces  of  France,  commanded  by  the  duke  of 
Luxemburg  in  Flanders ;  while  the  eledor  of 
Brandenburg  mould  obferve  the  marquis  de  Bouf- 
flers  on  the  Mofelle  :  but  before  the  troops  of  Bran- 
denburg could  be  aflembJed,  Bourrlers  encamped 
betwen  the  Sambre  and  the  Meufe,  and  maintained 
a  free  communication  with  Luxemburg. 
Prince  Wai-  Prince  Waldeck  underftanding  that  this  general 
edCatfkrus."  intended  to  crofs  the  Sambre  between  Namur  and 
Charleroy,  in  order  to  lay  the  Spanilh  territories 
under  contribution,  decamped  from  the  river 
Pieton,  and  detached  the  count  of  Berlo,  with  a 
great  body  of  horie,  to  obferve  the  motions  of  the 
enemy.  He  was  encountered  by  the  PYench  army 
near  Flerus,  and  flain-,  and  his  troops,  though  fup- 
ported  by  two  other  detachments,  were  hardly  able 
to  rejoin  the  main  body,  which  continued  all  night 
in  order  of  battle.  Next  day  they  were  attacked 
by  the  French,  who  were  greatly  fuperior  to  them 
in  number ;  and,  after  a  very  obftinate  engage- 
ment, obliged  to  give  way,  leaving  about  five 
thoufand  men  dead  upon  the  field  of  battle.  The 
enemy  took  about  four  thoufand  prifoners,  and  the 
greateft  part  of  their  artillery  ;  but  the  victory  was 
dearly  bought.  The  Dutch  infantry  fought  with 
furprifing  refolitfion  and  fuccefs.  The  duke  of 
Luxemburg  owned,  with  furprife,  that  they  had 
furpaffed  the  Spanifh  foot  at  the  battle  of  Rocroy. 
"  Prince  Waldeck  (faid  he)  ought  always  to  re- 
"  member  the  French  horfe  •,  and  I  fhall  never  for- 
"  get  the  Dutch  infantry."     The  Dutch  general 

exerted 
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everted  himfelf  with  fuch  activity,  that  the  French  A-  c- 169°. 
derived  very  little  advantage  from  the  victory.  The 
prince  being  reinforced  with  the  five  Englifh  regi- 
ments, nine  choufand  Hanoverians,  ten  thouiand 
from  the  bifhopric  of  Liege  and  Holland,  joined 
the  elector  of  Brandenburg  5  ib  that  the  confede- 
rate army  amounted  to  five  and  fifty  thou  fan  d  men; 
and  they  marched  by  the  way  of  Genap  to  Bets? 
Seigneur-Ifaac.  They  were  now  fuperior  to  Lux- 
emburg, who  thought  proper  to  fortify  his  camp, 
that  he  might  not  be  obliged  to  fight,  except  with 
conliderable  advantage.  Nevertheless  prince  Wal- 
deck  would  have  attacked  him  in  his  entrench- 
ments,  had  not  he  been  prohibited  from  hazarding 
another  engagement,  by  an  exprefs  order  of  the 
States-general  :  and,  when  this  restriction  was  re- 
moved,  the  elector  would  not  venture  a  battle. 

By  this  time  the  emperor*s  ion    Tofeph  was  by  TJiearch. 
the  electoral  college  chofen  king  of  the  Romans ;  <^ej0fePh 
but  his  intereit  fuitained  a  rude  Shock  in  the  death  lfthe  Ro_8 
of  the  gallant  duke  of  Lorraine,  who  was  fuddenly  mans 
feized  with  a  quinfey,  at  a  fmall  village  near  Lintz,  duke  of '  e 
and  expired,  not  without  fufpicion  of  having  fallen  Lorraine. 
a  facrifice  to  the  fears  of  the  French  king,  againSt  the  war  ° 
whom    he   had  formerly  declared  war,  as   a  fove-  *siinft  d* 
reign  prince  unjuitly  expelled  from  his  territories. 
He  pofiefled  great  military  talents,  and  had  threat- 
ened to  enter  Lorraine,  at  the  head  of  forty  thou- 
fand  men,  in  the  courfe  of  the  enfuing  Summer. 
The  court  of  France,  alarmed  at  this  declaration, 
is  Said  to  have  had  recourfe  to  poifon,  for  prevent- 
ing the  execution  of  the  duke's  defign.     At  his 
death  the  command  of  the  imperial  army  was  con- 
ferred upon  the  elector  of  Bavaria,   who  having 
joined  the  elector  of  Saxony,  advanced  againSt  the 
dauphin,  who  had  palled  the  Rhine  at  Fort  Louis, 
with  a  considerable  army,  and  intended  to  pene- 
trate into  Wirtemberg  %  but  the  duke  of  Bavaria 

checked 
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a.  c.  1690.  checked  his  progrefs,  and  he  acted  on  the  defen-^ 
five  during  the  remaining  part  of  the  campaign. 
The  emperor  was  lefs  fortunate  in  his  efforts  againft 
the  Turks,  who  rejected  the  conditions  of  peace  he 
had   offered,    and   took    the   field,  under    a  new 
vizir.     In  the  month  of  Auguft,  count  Tekeli  de- 
feated a  body  of  Imperialifts,  near  Cronftadt  in 
Tranfylvania ;  then  convoking  the  ftates  of  that 
province  at  Albajulia,  he  compelled  them  to  elect 
him  their   fovereign :  but  his  reign  was  of  fhort 
duration. »  Prince  Lewis  of  Baden  having  taken 
the  command  of  the  Auflrian  army,  detached  four 
regiments  into  Belgrade,    and   advanced   againft 
Tekeli,  who  retired  into  Valachia  at  his  approach. 
Mean  while,  the  grand  vizir   invefted  Belgrade, 
and  carried  on   his  attacks  with  furprifing  refolu- 
tion.     At  length,   a  bomb  falling  upon  a  great 
tower,  in  which  the  powder-magazine  of  the  be- 
fieged  was   contained,   the  place  blew  up  with  a 
dreadful  explofion.     Seventeen  hundred  ibldiers  of 
the  garrifon  were  deflroyed  •,  the  walls  and  ram- 
parts were  overthrown,   the  ditch   was  filled  up, 
and  fo  large  a  breach  was  opened,  that  the  Turks 
entered  by  fquadrons  and  battalions,   cutting  in 
pieces   all  that  fell  in  their  way.     The  fire  fpread 
from  magazine  to  magazine,  until  eleven  were  de- 
flroyed •,  and,  in  the  confufion,  the  remaining  part 
of  the  garrifon  efcaped  to  Feterwaradin.     By  this 
time  the  Imperialifts  were  in  poffeffion  of  Tranfyl- 
vania, and  cantoned  at  Cronftadt  and  Claufinburgh. 
Tekeli  undertook  to  attack  the  province  on  one 
fide,    while  a  body  of  Turks  mould  invade  it  on 
the    other  :    thefe   laft  were    totally   difperfed  by 
prince  Lewis  of  Baden :  but  prince  Auguftus  of 
Hanover,  whom  he  had  detached  againft  the  count, 
was  (lain  in  a  narrow  defile,  and  his  troops  obliged 
to  retreat  with  precipitation.    Tekeli,  however,  did 
not  improve  this  advantage.     Being  apprifed  of 

the 
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the  fate  of  his  allies,  and  afraid  of  feeing  his  re-  A-c-  l6s°- 
treat  cut  off  by  the  fnow,  that  frequently  choaks 
up    the    paffes    of  the    mountains,    he   retreated 
again   to  Valachia,  and  prince  Lewis  returned  to 
Vienna. 

King  William  having  publifhed  a  proclamation,  Meeting  cr 
requiring  the  attendance  of  the  members  on  the  m^t/^*" 
fecond  day  of  October,  both  houfes  met  according- 
ly, and  he  opened  the  feflion  with  a  fpeech  to  the 
ufual  purport.  He  mentioned  what  he  had  done 
towards  the  reduction  of  Ireland  ;  commended  the 
behaviour  of  the  troops  •,  told  them  the  fupplies 
were  not  equal  to  the  necefiary  expence ;  repre- 
fented  the  danger  to  which  the  nation  would  be 
expofed,  unlefs  the  war  lhould  be  profecuted  with 
vigour ;  conjured  them  to  clear  his  revenue,  which 
was  mortgaged  for  the  payment  of  former  debts, 
and  enable  him  to  pay  off  the  arrears  of  the  army  *, 
afTured  them  that  the  fuccefs  of  the  confederacy 
abroad  would  depend  upon  the  vigour  and  dis- 
patch of  their  proceedings  •,  expreffed  his  refent- 
ment  againft  thofe  who  had  been  guilty  of  mif- 
conducl  in  the  management  of  the  fleet ;  recom- 
mended unanimity  and  expedition,  and  declared, 
that  whoever  mould  attempt  to  divert  their  atten- 
tion from  thofe  fubjects  of  importance  which  he 
had  propofed,  could  neither  be  a  friend  to  him, 
nor  a  well-wifher  to  his  country.  The  late  attempt 
of  the  French  upon  the  coaft  of  England,  the  ru- 
mours of  a  confpiracy  by  the  Jacobites,  theperfonal 
valour  which  William  had  difplayed  in  Ireland, 
and  the  pufillanimous  behaviour  of  James,  con- 
curred in  warming  the  refentment  of  the  nation 
againft  the  adherents  of  the  lace  king,  and  in  rail- 
ing a  tide  of  loyalty  in  favour  of  the  new  govern- 
ment. Both  houfes  prefented  feparate  addrelfes  of 
congratulation  to  the  king  and  queen,  upon  his 
courage  and  conduct  in  the  field,  and  her  fortitude 

and 
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a.  c.  1690,  anc[  fagacity  at  the  helm,  in  times  of  danger  and 

difquiet.     The  commons,  purfuant  to  an  eftimate 

laid  before  them  of  the  next  year's  expences,  voted 

a  fupply  of  four  millions  for  the  maintenance  of 

the  army  and  navy,  and  fettled  the  funds  for  that 

purpoie. 

The  com-        They  propofed  to  raife  one  million  by  the  fale  of 

piy  whh  ail  forfeited  eirat.es  in  Ireland  :  they  refolved,  that  a 

the  king's    bjn  fhouid  }3e  brought  in  for  confifcatins:  thole  ef- 

ccmands.  .   ,  .       r P    .  .  ,        ,  p  - 

tates,  with  a  clauie,  impowermg  the  king  to  be- 
llow a  third  part  of  them  on  thofe  who  had  ferved 
,  in  the  war,  as  well  as  to  grant  fuch  articles  and  ca- 
pitulations to  thole  who  were  in  arms,  as  he  mould 
think  proper.  This  claufe  was  rejected  ;  and  a 
great  number  of  petitions  were  offered  againft  the 
bill,  by  creditors  and  heirs,  who  had  continued 
faithful  to  the  government.  Thefe  were  fuppofed 
to  have  been  iuggefted  by  the  court,  in  order  to 
retard  the  progrefs  of  the  bill  \  for  the  eftates  had 
been  already  promifed  to  the  king's  favourites  : 
neverthelefs,  the  bill  paired  the  lower  houfe,  and 
was  fent  up  to  the  lords,  among  whom  it  was  pur- 
pofely  delayed  by  the  influence  of  the  miniftry.  It 
was  at  this  juncture  that  lord  Torrington  was  tried 
and  acquitted,  very  much  to  the  diffatisf action  of 
the  king,  who  not  only  difmifled  him  from  the  fer- 
vice,  but  even  forbad  him  to  appear  in  his  pre- 
fence.  When  William  came  to  the  houfe  of  lords, 
to  give  the  royal  alien t  to  a  bill  for  doubling  the 
excife,  he  told  the  parliament,  that  the  pofture  of 
affairs  required  his  prefence  at  the  Hague  5  that 
therefore,  they  ought  to  lofe  no  time  in  perfecting 
fuch  ether  fupplies  as  were  ftill  neceffary  for  the 
maintenance  of  the  army  and  navy-,  and  he  remind- 
ed them  of  making  fome  provifion  for  the  expence 
of  the  civil  government.  Two  bills  were  accord- 
ingly  pafTed  for  granting  to  their  majefties  the  duties 
on  goods  imported  for  five  years ,  and  thefe,  toge- 
ther 
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ther  with  the  mutiny-bill,  received  the  royal  aflent:  AC«  l69°- 
upon  which  occafion  the  king  obferved,  that  if 
fome  annual  provifion  could  be  made  for  augmen- 
ting the  navy,  it  would  greatly  conduce  to  the 
honour  and  fafety  of  the  nation.  In  confequence 
of  this  hint,  they  voted  a  confiderable  fupply  for 
building  additional  mips  of  war  *,  and  proceeded 
with  fuch  alacrity  and  expedition,  as  even  ieemed 
to  anticipate  the  king's  defires.  This  liberality 
and  difpatch  were  in  a  great  meafure  owing  to  the 
management  of  lord  Godolphin,  who  was  now 
placed  at  the  head  of  the  treafury,  and  Sir  John 
Somers  the  follicitor-general.  The  place  of  iecre- 
tary  of  ftate,  which  had  remained  vacant  fince  the 
refignation  of  the  earl  of  Shrewsbury,  was  now 
filled  with  lord  Sidney  ;  and  Sir  Charles  Porter  was 
appointed  one  of  the  juftices  of  Ireland,  in  the  room 
of  this  nobleman. 

Notwithftanding  the  act  for  reverfing  the  pro-  petition  of 
ceedings  againfl  the  city  charter,  the  Whigs  had  fh2  ToH« 
made  fhift  to  keep  pofTefllon  of  the  magistracy  :  SfL««£2 
Pilkington  continued  mayor,  and  Robinfon  retain- 
ed the  office  of  chamberlain.     The  Tories  of  the 
city  presuming  upon  their  late  fervices,  prefented 
a  petition  to  the  houfe  of  commons,  complaining, 
That  the  intent  of  the   late  act  of  parliament  for 
reverfing  the  judgment  on  the  Quo  Warranto,  was 
frustrated  by  fome  doubtful  exprefllon  •,  fo  that  the 
old  aldermen  elected  by  commiilions  under   the 
late  king's  great  feal,  flill  acted  by  virtue  of  that 
authority  :    That  Sir  Thomas  Pilkington  was  not 

*  This   fupply  was  raifed   by  the  be  applicable  to  the  payment  of  the 

additional  duties  upon  beer,  ale,  and  debts  contracted    by  the  war  :   and, 

other  liquors.     They  alfo  provided  in  That  it  mould  be    lawful   for  their 

the  bill,  that  the  impofitions  on  wines,  majefties  to  make  ufe  of  five  hundred 

vinegar,  and  tobacco,   mould  be  made  thoufand  pounds  out  of  the  faid  grants, 

a  fund  of  credit:  That  the  furpius  of  on  condition  of  that  fu'm's   being  re- 

the  grants  they  had  made,    after  the  paid  from  the  revenue.     Ralph, 
current  fcrvise  was  provided  for,  fliould 

duly 
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a,  c.  1690.  duly  returned  as  mayor  by  the  common  hall :  and, 
That    he    and    the  aldermen   had   impofed   Mr. 
Leonard  Robinfon    upon    them    as    chamberlain, 
though  another  perfon  was  duly  elected  into  that 
office  :  That  divers  members  of  the  common  coun- 
cil were  illegally  excluded,  and  others  duly  elected 
were  refilled   admittance.     They  fpeciried   other" 
grievances,   and   petitioned  for  relief.     Pilkington 
and  his  affociates  undertook  to  prove,  that  thofe 
allegations  were  either  falfe  or  frivolous ;  and  re- 
preiented  the  petition  as  a  contrivance  of  the  Jaco- 
bites, to  difturb  the  peace  of  the  city,  that  the  fup- 
ply  might  be  retarded,  and  the  government  diftref- 
fed.     In  the  late  panic  which  overfpread  the  nation, 
the  Whigs  had  appeared  to  be  the  monied  men, 
and  fubfcribed  largely  for  the  fecurity  of  the  fettle- 
ment  they  had  made,  while  the  Tories  kept  aloof 
with   a  fufpicious  caution.      For   this  reafon  the 
court  now  interpofed  its  influence  in  fuch  a  manner, 
that  little  or  no  regard  was  paid   to  their  remon- 
{trance. 
Attempt         The   marquis    of  Carrnaerthen   lord-prefident* 
againftthe  who  was  at  the  head  of  the  Tory  intereft  in  the 
carTaer-0    miniftry,   and  had  acquired  great  credit  with  the 
then.         k'ng  ancj  qLieen,  now  fell  under  the  diiplealure  of 
the  oppofite  faction  •,  and  they  refolved  (if  poffible) 
to  revive  his  old  impeachment.  The  earl  of  Shrewf- 
bury,    and  thirteen  other  leading  men,  had  en- 
gaged in  this  defign.     A  committee  of  lords  was 
appointed   to   examine    precedents,    and   enquire 
whether  impeachments  continued  in  ftatu  quo  from 
parliament  to  parliament.     Several  fuch  precedents 
were  reported  •,  and  violent  debates  enlued  :   but, 
the  marquis  eluded  the  vengeance  of  his  enemies, 
in  confequence  of  the  following  queition,  "  Whe- 
**  ther  the  earls  of  Salifbury  and  Peterborough, 
"  who  had  been  impeached  in  the  former  parlia- 
"  ment,  for  being   reconciled   to  the   church  of 

"  Rome, 
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<c  Rome,   fhall  be  difchargcd  from  their  bail  ?"  A-c.  i6$o. 
The  houfe  refolved  in  the  affirmative,  and  feveral 
lords    entered    a  proteft.      The  commons  having 
fmifhed  a  bill  for  appointing  commiffioners  to  take 
and  (late  the  public  accounts  •,  and  having  chofen 
the  commifiioners  from  among  their  own  members, 
fent  it  up  to  the  houfe  of  lords.      There  the  earl 
of  Rochefter  moved,  that  they  mould  add  ibme  of 
their  number  to  thofe  of  the  commons  :   they  ac- 
cordingly chofe  an   equal  number  by  ballot ;  but, 
Rochclter  himfelf  being  elecfed,  refilled  to  act : 
the  others  followed  his  example,  and  the  bill  paf- 
fed  without  alteration.     On  the  fifth  day  of  Janu- 
ary, the  king  put  an  end  to  the  ieflion  with  a  fpeech, 
in  which  he  thanked  them  for  the  repeated  inftan- 
ces  they  had  exhibited  of  their  affection  to  his  per- 
fon   and  government.     He  told  them  it  was  high 
time  for  him  to  embark  for  Holland  ;  recommend- 
ed unanimity,  and   affured  them  of  his  particular 
favour  and  protection.       Then  lord   chief  baron 
Atkins   fignified  his   majefty's    pleafure,  that  the 
two  houfes  mould  adjourn  themfeives  to  the  thirty- 
fi  rfc  day  of  M arc h . 

William  having  fettled  the  affairs  of  the  nation,  -,   , .   , 

o  ^  _  7    1  ne  Jcing  s 

fet  out  for  Margate  on  the  ftxch  day  of  January  :  voyage  to 
but,  the  fhip  in  which  he  proposed  to  embark,  be-  rtonaild* 
ing  detained  by  an  eailerly  wind  and  hard  froft,  he 
returned  to  KenHngton.     On  the  fixteenth3  how- 
ever, he  embarked  at  Gravelend  widi  a  numerous 
retinue,  and  fet  fail  for  Holland,  under  convoy  of 
twelve    fhips    of   war,     commanded    by    admiral 
Rooke.     Next  day,  being  informed   by  a  fifher- 
man,  that   he  was  within   a  league  and  a  half  of 
Goree,  he  quitted    the  yacht,  and  went  into  an 
open  boat,  attended  by  the  duke  of  Ormond,  the 
earls  of  Devonfhire,  Dorfet,  Portland,    and  Mon- 
mouth, with  Overkirk,  and  Zuyleftein.     Inflead 
of  landing  immediately,  they  loft  fight  of  the  fleet,; 
Ny.79.  Dd  and 
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a.c.  j6$o.  and  night  coming  on,  were  expofed  in  very  fevers 
v/eather  to  the  danger  of  the  enemy  and  the  fea, 
which  ran  very  high  for  eighteen  hours,  during 
which  the  king  and  all  his  attendants  were  drench- 
ed with  fea- water.  When  the  failors  expreffed 
their  apprehenfions  of  perifhing,  the  king  afked, 
if  they  were  afraid  to  die  in  his  company  ?  At  day- 
break he  landed  on  the  ifle  of  Goree,  where  he 
took  fome  refrefliment  in  a  fifherman's  hut  ■,  then- 
he  committed  himfelf  to  the  boat  again,  and  was 
conveyed  to  the  more  in  the  neighbourhood  of 
Maeflandiluys.  A  deputation  of  the  ftates  re^ 
ceived  him  at  Hounflardvke  •,  and  about  fix  in  the 
evening  he  arrived  at  the  Hague,  where  he  was 
immediately  complimented  by  the  ftates- general, 
the  ftates  of  Holland,-  the  council  cf  ftate,  the 
other  colleges,  and  the  foreign  minifters.  He 
afterwards,  at  the  requeft  of  the  magiitrates,  made 
his  public  entry  with  furprifing  magnificence ;  and 
the  Dutch  celebrated  his  arrival  with  bonfires,  illu- 
minations, and  other  marks  of  tumultuous  joy.  He 
affifted  at  their  different  affemblies  -,  informed  them 
of  .his  fucceiies  in  England  and  Ireland  •,  and  afTu- 
red  them  of  his  conftant  zeal  and  affection  for  his 
native  country. 

He  »ms  at      At  a  folemn  congrefs  of  the  confederate  princes,. 

acongrefs.    j^.   reprefented,  in    a  fet  fpeech,    the  dangers  to 

En£]and.  which  they  were  expofed  from  the  power  and  am- 
bition of  France  ;  and  the  neceffity  of  acling  with, 
vigour  and  difpatqh.  He  declared  he  would  fpare 
neither  his  credit,  forces,  nor  perfon,  in  concurring 
with  their  measures-,  and  that  in  the  fpring  he- 
would  come  at  the  head  of-  his  troops  to  fulnl  his 
engagements.  They  forthwith  refolvcd  to  employ 
two  hundred  and  twenty -two  thoufand  men  againit 
France  in  the  eni'uing  campaign.  1  he  proportions 
or  the  different  princes  and  itates  were  regulated  -r 
and  the  king  of  England  agiecd  to  furnifh. twenty 

thou- 
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thoufand.       He  fupplicd    the  duke   of  Savoy  fo  A.det,©. 
liberally,  that  his  affairs  foon  afllimed  a  more  pro- 
mifing  alpecl.     The  plan  of  operations  was  fettled \ 
and  they  tranfacled  their  affairs  with  fuch  harmony, 
that  no  difpute  interrupted  their  deliberations.     Jn    • 
the  beginning  of  March,  immediately   after   the 
congrefs  broke  up,   rhe  fiege  of  Mons  was  under- 
taken by  the  Freneh  king  in  perfoh,  accompanied 
by  the  dauphin,  the  dukes  of  Orleans  and  Chartres. 
The  garriibn  confifted  of  about  fix  thoufand  men, 
commanded   by  the   prince  of  Bergue ;   but,  the 
befiegers  carried *on  their  works  with  fuch  rapidity 
as  they  could  not  withfland.      King   William  no 
fooner  underftood  that  the  place  was  inverted,  than 
he  prdered  pnhce  Waldeck  to  affemble  the  army,    . 
determined  to  *march  against  the  enemy  in  perfon. 
Fifty  thour*i3d  men  were  foon  .collected  at  Halle, 
near  Bruflels ;  but,  when  he  went  thither  he  found 
the  Spaniards  had  neglected  to  provide  carriages 
and  other   neceffaries  for    the   expedition.     Mean 
while,  the  burghers  of  Mons  feeing  their  town'  in 
danger  of  bei*  g  utterly  cleftroyed  by  the  bombs 
and  cannon  of  the  enemy,  p refit- d  the  governor  to 
capitulate,   and  even  threatened   to  introduce  the 
befiegers :  fo  that  he  -was  forced  to  comply,  and 
obtained  very  honourable-  conditions.      William 
being    appriied    of   this  ■  event,    returned    to    the 
Hague,  embarked   f6r    England,  and  arrived    at 
Whitehall  on  the  thirteenth  day  of  April  f. 

A  confpiracy  againilthe  government  had  beer)  (Wpiftu? 
lately  diicovered.     In  the  latter  end  of  December,  ^.^J^ 
the   mailer  of  a  vefiel  <who  lived   at  Barking    in  bysordprtf- 
EfTex,  informed  the  ma  quis  of  Carmaerthen,  that^J^" 
his  wife  had  let  out  one  of  his  barks  to  carry  over 
fome  perfon s  to  France  ;  and  that  they  would  erri- 

•j-  A   few  days  before  his    arrival,     was   confurned   by   fire,  through  the 
great    pait  of  the  palace  of  Whitehall     negligence  of  a  female  fervait. 

D  d  2  bark 
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a.c.  1690.  bark  on  the  thirtieth  day  of  the  month.     This  in- 
telligence  being  communicated  to  the  king  and 
council,  an  order  was  lent  to  captain  Billop,  to- 
watch  the  motion  of  the  vefTel,  and  fecure  the  paf- 
fengers.     He  according  boarded  her  atGravefend, 
and  found  in  the  hold  lord  Prefton,  Mr.  Afhton,  a 
fervant  of  the  late  queen,    and  one  Elliot.     He 
likewife  feized  a  bundle  of  papers,  fome  of  which 
were  fcarce  intelligible ;  and  among  the  reft,  twa 
letters  fuppofed  to  be  written  by  Turner  bifhop  of 
Ely  to  king  James  and  his  queen,  under  fictitious 
names.      The  whole  amounted  to  an  invitation  to 
the  French  king  to  affift  king  James  in  reafcend- 
ing  the    throne,  upon    certain    conditions,  while 
William  mould  be  abfent  from  the  kingdom  :  but 
the  fcheme  was  ill-layed,.  and  countenanced  but  by 
a  very  few  perfoits  cf  confideration,  among  whom 
the  chiefs  were  the  earl  of  Clarendon,  the  bifhop  of 
Ely,  lord  Prefton,  his  brother  Mr.  Graham,,  and 
Penn   the  famous    quaker.     Notwithftanding  the 
outcries  which  had  been  made  againft  the  feverities 
of  the  late  government,  Prefton  and  his  accomplice 
Afhton,  were  tried  at  the  Old  Bailey  for  compaf- 
fing  the  death  of  their  majefties  king  William  and 
queen  Mary ;  and  their  trials  were  hurried  on  with- 
out any  regard  to  their  petitions  for  delay.     Lord 
Prefton  alledged  in  his  defence,  that  the  treafons 
charged  upon   him  'were   not   committed  in  the 
county  of  Middleiex,  as  laid  in  the  indictment ; 
that  none  of  tYi.e  witneifes  declared  he  had  any 
concern  in  hiring  the  vefTel ;  that  the  papers  were 
not  found  upon  him  ;  that  there  ought  to  be  two 
credible  witneifes  to  every  fact,  whereas  the  whole 
proof  againft  him  refted  on   fimilitude  of  hands 
and  mere  fuppoiitiom     He  was  neverthelefs  found 
guilty,     Afhton  behaved  with  great  intrepidity  and 
eompofure^     He  owned  his  purpofe.  of  going  to 
France,  in  purfuance  of  a  promiie  he  had  made  to 

general 
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general  Worden,  who,  on  his  death-bed,  conjured  A« c- l69°* 
him  to  go  thither  and  fmifh  fome  affairs  of  confe- 
quence  which  he  had  left  there  depending  •,  and 
with  a  view  to  recover  a  confiderable  fum  of  money 
due  to  himfelf.  He  denied  that  he  was  privy  to 
the  contents  of  the  papers  found  upon  him  ;  he 
complained  of  his  having  been  denied  time  to  pre- 
pare for  his  trial ;  and  called  feveral  perfons  to 
prove  him  a  proteflant  of  exemplary  piety  and  irre- 
proachable morals.  Thefe  circumftances  had  no 
weight  with  the  court.  He  was  brow-beaten  by 
•the  bench,  and  found  guilty  by  the  jury,  as  hQ 
had  the  papers  in  jiis  cuftody :  yet  there  was  no 
privity  proved  -,  and  the  Whig  party  themfelves 
had  often  exprefly  declared,  that  of  all  forts  of 
evidence,  that  of  finding  papers  in  a  perfon's 
poffeMion  is  the  weakeft,  becaufe  no  man  can  re- 
cure  himfelf  from  fuch  danger.  Afhton  fuffered 
with  equal  courage  and  decorum.  In  a  paper 
which  he  delivered  to  the  Iheriff,  he  owned  his 
attachment  to  king  James  ;  he  witneffed  to  the 
birth  of  the  prince  of  Wales ;  denied  his  know- 
ledge of  the  contents  of  the  papers  that  were 
committed  toiiis  charge  -,  complained  of  the  hard 
meafure  he  had  met  with  from  the  judges  and  the 
jury,  but  forgave  them  in  the  fight  of  heaven. 
This  man  was  celebrated  by  the  nonjurors  as  a 
martyr  to  loyalty  -,  and  they  boldly  affirmed,  that 
his  chief  crime  in  the  eyes  of  the  government,  was 
his  having  among  his  baggage,  an  account  of  fuch 
evidence  as  would  have  been  convincing  to  all  the 
world,  concerning  the  birth  of  the  prince  of  state  traa*. 
Wales,  which  by  a  great  number  of  people  was  ®UT 
believed  fuppofitirious*.   Lord  Prefton  obtained  a  Ralph. 

*  To  cnc  of  the  pamphlets  published  that  fome  grave  and  learned   perfon 

.on  this  occafion,  is  annexed  a  petition  mould  be  authorized  to  compile  a  trea- 

to  the  prefent  government,  in  the  nam:  tile  mewing  the  grounds  of  William's 

#f  king  James's  adherents,  importing,  tit'e  •  and  in   cafe  the  performance 

X)  d  3  pardon  j 
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a.  c.  1650.  pardon  •,  Elliot  was  not  tried,  becaufe  no  evidence 
appeared  againft  him  •,  the  earl  or  Clarendon  was, 
fent  to  the  Tower,  where  he  remained  fome 
months,  and  he  was  afterwards  confined  to  his 
own  houfe  in  the  country  :  an  indugcnce  which  he 
owed  to  his  confanguinity  with  the  queen,  who, 
was  his  firft  coufin.  The  bifhop  of  Ely,  Graham, 
and  Penn  abfconded  •,  and  a  proclamation  was 
lilued  for  apprehending  them  as  traitors. 
The  king  This  prelate's  being  concerned  in  a  confpiracy, 
vaclnT lhe  furnifhed  the  king  with  a  plaufible  pretence  for 
bifiio.rics.  filling  up  the  vacant  bishopries.  The  deprived 
bifhops  had  been  given  to  underftand,  that  an  act 
of  parliament  m:ght  be  obtained  to  excufe  them 
from  taking  the  caths,  provided  they  would  per- 
form their  epifcopal  functions  •,  but,  as  they  de- 
clined this  expedient,  the  king  refolved  to  fill  up 
a.  c.  i6«j.  their  places  at  his  return  from  Holland,  Accords 
ingly  the  archbifnopric  of  Canterbury  was  conferred 
upon  doctor  Tillotfon+,  one  of  the  molt  learned, 
moderate,  and  virtuous  ecclefiaftics  of  the  age, 
who  did  not  accept  of  this  promotion  without 
great  reluctance,  becaufe  he  forefaw  that  he  mould 
be  expofed  to  the  (lander  and  malevolence  of  that 
party  which  efpou'ed  the  caufe  of  his  predeceiTor. 
The  other  vacant  fees  were  given  to  divines  of  un- 
blemiihed  character  ;  and  the  public  in  general 
feemed  very  well  fatisfied  with  this  exertion  of  the 
king's  fupremacy.  The  deprived  bifliops  at  firlt 
affected  ail  the  meeknefs  of  refignatjon.  They 
remembered  thole  fhouts  of  popular  approbation 

fhculd  cany  convidlion  along  with  it,  which  appeared  at  this  period.  Ralph. 
they  would  fubm't  to  tint  til  e,  as  they  j-  Bcveridgr  was  promdted  to  thi 

had   hitherto  opppfed  it  frcrh  a  prin-  tee  of  Bath  and  Wellsj  Fowler  to  th:;t 

ciple  of  confeien.-e.     The  heil  aiifwer  of  Glcuceile-,  Cumnetiand  to  Peter « 

fhat could  be  mace  to  th's  fummons,  borough,  Mrcre   to  Norwich,   Grove; 

was  Locke's  beck  upon  government,  to  Chicheilcr,  and  Patrick  to  Ely. 

by 
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i>y  which  they  had  been  animated  in  the  perfecu-A,c' ,6^ 
tion  they  fuffered  under  the  late  government  •,  and 
they  hoped  the  fame  cordial  would  fupport  them  in 
their  prefent  affliction  :    but,   finding  the  nation 
cold  in  their  concern,  they  determined  to  warm  it 
by  argument  and  declamation.     The  prefs  groaned 
with  the  efforts  of  their  learning  and  refentment ; 
and  every  effay  was  anfwered  by  their  opponents. 
The  nonjurors  affirmed  that  chriftianity  was  a  doc- 
tor of  the  crofs  •,  that  no  pretence  whatever  could 
juftify  an  inilirredtion  againft  the  fbvereign  •,  that 
the  primitive  chriftians  thought  it  their  indifpen- 
fible  duty  to  be  pa'filve  under   every  invafion  of 
their  rip-htsi  that   non-refiftance  was  the  doctrine 
of  the  Englifh  church,  confirmed  by  all  the  fanc- 
•tions  that  could  be  derived  from  the  laws  of  God 
and  man.     The  other  party  net   only  lupported 
the  natural  rights  of  mankind,  and  explained  the 
ufe  that  might  be   made  of  the  doctrine  of  non- 
refiitance,  in  exciting  frefh  commotions,  but  they 
alfo  argued,  that  if  paflive  obedience  was  right  in 
any  inftance,  it  was  conclusively  fo  with  regard  to 
the  prefent  government  •,  for  the  obedience  required 
by  fcripture  was  indifcriminate,  "  The  powers  that 
*'  be,  are   ordained    of  God — let    every  foul   be 
<c  fubjedt  to  the  higher  powers. "      From  thefe 
texts  they  inferred,  that  the   new  oaths  ought  to 
be  taken  without  fcruple  •,  and  that  thole  who  re- 
fufed  them,  concealed  party  under  the  cloak  of 
confeience.     On  the  other  hand,  the  fallacy  and 
treachery  of  this    argument  were    demonstrated. 
They  faid  it  levelled  all  diftindtions  of  juftice  and 
duty ;  that  thofe  who  taught  fuch  doctrines  attach- 
ed themfelves  folely  to  poffefiion,   howfoever  un- 
juftly  acquired  -,  that  if  twenty  different  ufurpers 
fliould  fucceed  one  another,  they  would  recognize 
the  kit,  notwithftanding  the  allegiance  they  had 
fe  folemnly  fworn  to  his  predeceifor,  like  the  fawn- 

D  d  4  ing 
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a.  c.  1691 .  jng  fpaniel  that  followed  the  thief  who  mounted 
his  mailer's  hone,  after  having  murdered  the  right 
owner.  They  alfo  denied  the  juftice  of  a  lay-de- 
privation, and  with  refpect  to  church  government 
{carted  the  fame  diftinctions  "  De  jure  and  De 
facto,"  which  they  had  formerly  made  in  the  civil 
adminiftration.  They  had  even  recourfe  to  all 
the  bitternefs  of  invective  againft  Tillotfon  and  the 
new  bifhops,  whom  they  reviled  as  intruders  and 
ufurpers  •,  but  their  acrimony  was  chiefly  directed 
againft  Dr.  Sherlock,  who  had  been  one  of  the 
mod  violent  fticklers  againft  the  revolution,  but 
thought  proper  to  take  the  oaths  upon  the  retreat 
of  king  James  from  Ireland.  They  branded  him 
as  an  apoftate  who  had  betrayed  his  caufc,  and 
published  a  review  of  his  whole  conduct,  which 
proved  a  fevere  fatire  upon  his  character.  Their 
attacks  upon  individuals  were  mingled  with  their 
vengeance  againft  the  government :  and  indeed 
the  great  aim  of  their  divines,  as  well  as  of  their 
politicians,  was  to  fap  the  foundation  of  the  new 
lettlement.  In  order  to  alienate  the  minds  of  the 
people  from  the  intereits  of  the  reigning  prince, 
they  ridiculed  his  character,  inveighed  againft  his 
inea&tfes;  accufed  him  of  facriricing  the  concerns 
of  England  to  the  advantage  of  his  native  country-, 
and  drew  invidious  comparifons  between  the 
wealth,  the  trade,  the  taxes  of  the  laft  and  of  the 
prefent  reign.  To  fruftrate  thefe  efforts  of  the 
malcontents,  the  court  employed  their  engines  to 
aniwer  and  recriminate  -,  all  forts  of  informers  were 
encouraged  and  carefTed  ;  in  a  proclamation  ifllied 
againft  papifts  and  other  difarfected  perfons,  aJl 
magiftrates  were  enjoined  to  make  fearch  and  ap- 
prehend thofe  who  fhould,  by  feditious  difcourfes 
and  libels,  prefume  to  defame  the  government. 
Thus  the  revolutioners  commenced  the  profefTed 
enemies  of  thofe  very  arts  and  practices  which  had 

enabled 
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enabled  them  to  bring   their  fcheme  to  perfec-  a.c  :69r. 
tion. 

The  prefbyterians  in  Scotland  acted  with  fuch  Affairs  of 
folly,  violence,    and   Tyranny,    as    rendered  them Scotiand* 
equally  odious  and  contemptible.     The  tranfactions 
in  their  general  afiembly  were  carried  on  with  iiich 
peevifhnefs,  partiality,   and  injuftice,  that  the  king 
difTolved   it    by  an  act    of  iiate,    and    convoked 
another  for  the  month  of  November  in  the  follow- 
ing year.      The  epiicopal  party  promifed  to  enter 
heartily  into  the  interefts  of  the  new  government, 
to  keep  the  Highlanders  quiet,  and  induce  the 
clergy  to  acknowledge   and  ferve  king  William, 
provided  he  would  balance  the  power  of  Melvill 
and  his  partifans  in  fuch  a  manner  as  would  fecure 
them  from  violence  and  opprefTion ;  provided  the 
epiicopal  minifters  mould  be  permitted  to  perform 
their  functions  among  thole  people  by  whom  they 
were   beloved  ^    and  that  fuch  of  them  as  were 
willing  to  mix  with  the  prefbyterians  in  their  judi- 
catories, mould   be    admitted  without  any  fevere 
impofition  in  point  of  opinion.      The  king,  who 
was  extremely  difgufted   at  the  prefbyterians,  re- 
limed  the  propofal ;  and  young  Dalrymple,  fon  of 
lord  Stair,  was  appointed  joint  fecretary  of  (late 
with  Melvill.     He   undertook  to  bring  over  the 
majority  of  the  Jacobites,  and  a  great  number  of 
them  took  the  oaths-,  but  at  the  fame  time  they 
maintained  a  coi  refpondence  with  the  court  of  St. 
Germains,  by  the  connivance  of  which  they  fub- 
mitted  to  William,  that  they  might  be  in  a  condi- 
tion to  ferve  James  the   more  effectually.     The 
Scottifh  parliament  was  adjourned  by  proclamation 
to  the  fixteenth  day  of  September.     Precautions 
were  taken  to  prevent  any  dangerous  communica- 
tion with  the  continent  -,  a  committee  was  appointed 
to  put    the  kingdom  in   a  poliure  of  defence ; 

to 
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a.  c.  1^91.  t0  exercife  the  powers  of  the  regency,  in  fecuring  the 
enemies  of   the  government:    and    the    earl   of 
Home,  w  th  Sir  Peter  Frafer  and  Sir  iEneas  Mac- 
pherfon,  was    apprehended    and  imprifoned. 
Campaign        I  he  king  having  fettled  the  operations  of  the 
i«  rianders.  enfuing    campaign     in    Ireland,    where    general 
Ginckle  exercifed  the  fupreme  command,  manned 
his  fleet  by  dint  of  prefiing  Tailors,  to  the  incredible 
annoyance  of  commerce,  left  the  queen  as  before 
at  the  helm  of  government  in  England,  returned 
to  Holland,  accompanied  by  lord  Sidney  fecretary 
of  (late,  the  earls  of  Marlborough  and  Portland, 
and  began  to  make  preparations  for  taking  the  field 
in  perfon.     On  the  thirtieth  day  of  May,  the  duke 
of  Luxemburg  having  parTed  the  Scheld  at  the 
head  of  a  large  army,  took  pofleffion  of  Halle, 
and  gave  it  up   to  plunder,  in  fight  of  the  confe- 
derates, who  were  obliged  to  throw  up  intrench- 
ments  for   their   prefervation.     At  the  lame  time 
the    marquis    De  Boufflers,    with   a  confiderable 
body  of  forces,  intrenched  himfelf  before  Liege, 
with  a  view  to  bombard  that  city.     In  the  begin- 
ning of  June,  king  William  took  upon    himfelf 
the  command  of  the  allied  army,  by  this  time  re- 
inforced in  fuch  a  manner  as  to  be  fuperior  to  the 
enemy.     He  forthwith  detached  the  count  de  Tilly 
with  ten    thoufand   men  to   the  relief  of  Liege, 
which  was  already  reduced  to  ruins  and  deiblation 
by  the  bombs,  bullets,  and  repeated   attacks  of 
Boufflers,  who  now  thought  proper  to  retreat  to 
pinant.     Tilly  having  thus    railed  the  fiege  and 
thrown  a  body  of  troops   into  Huy,  rejoined  the 
confederate   army,    which    had    been   augmented 
even  fince   his   departure  with   fix  thoufand    men 
from   Brandenburg,  and   ten    thoufand   HefTians, 
commanded  by  the  landgrave  in  perfon.     Such  was 
tHe  vigilance  of 'Luxemburg,  that  William  could 
not  avail  himfelf  of  his  iuperiority.     In  vain  he 
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exhaufted  his  invention  in  marches,  counter- A- c- >69l« 
marches,  and  flratagems,  to  bring  on  a  general 
engagement :  the  French  marfhal  avoided  it  with 
fuch  dexterity  as  baffled  all  his  endeavours.  In 
the  courfe  of  this  campaign,  the  two  armies  twice 
confronted  each  other  %  but  they  were  fitnated  in 
fuch  a  manner  that  neither  could  begin  the  attack 
without  a  manifeft  di  fad  vantage.  While  the  king 
lay  encamped  at  Court-fur  heure,  a  foldier,  cor- 
rupted by  the  enemy,  fet  fire  to  the  fuf  s  of  fe- 
veral  bombs,  the  explofion  of  which  might  have 
blown  up  the  whole  magazine,  and  produced  in- 
finite confufion  in  the  army,  had  not  the  mifchief 
been  prevented  by  the  courage  of  the  men  who 
guarded  the  artillery :  even  while  the  fules  were 
burning  they  difengaged  the  waggons  from  the 
line,  and  overturned  them  down  the  fide  of  a  hill; 
Jo  that  the  communication  of  the  fire  was  inter- 
cepted. The  perfon  who  made  this  treacherous 
attempt  being  difcovered,  owned  he  had  been  em- 
ployed for  this  purpofe  by  the  duke  of  Luxem- 
burg. He  was  tried  by  a  court  martial,  and  fuf- 
fered  the  death  of  a  traitor.  King  William  quit- 
ting Court-fur-heuer,  encamped  upon  the  plain  of 
St.  Girard,  where  he  remained  till  the  fourth  day 
of  September,  confuming  the  forage  and  exhauit- 
ing  the  country.  Then  he  paffed  the  Sambre 
near  Jemeppe,  while  the  French  eroded  it  at 
La  Bufierre,  and  both  armies  marched  towards 
Enghien.  The  enemy  perceiving  the  confede- 
rates were  at  their  heels,  proceeded  to  Gramont, 
pafTed  the  Dender,  and  took  poffefTion  of  a  ftrong 
camp  between  Aeth  and  Oudenarde  ;  William 
followed  the  fame  route,  and  encamped  between 
Aeth  and  Leufe.  While  he  continued  in  this  pod, 
the  Heflian  forces  and  thofe  of  Liege,  amounting 
to  about  eighteen  thouiand  men,  ieparated  from 
the  army  and  pafTed  the  Meule  at  Namur ;  then 
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*.c.  1691.  the  king  returned  to  the  Hague,  leaving  the  com- 
mand to  prince  Waldeck,  who  forthwith  removed 
to  Leufe,  and  on  the  twentieth  day  of  the  month 
began  his  march  to  Cambron.  Luxemburg,  who 
watched  his  motions  with  a  curious  eye,  found 
means  to  attack  him  in  his  retreat  fo  fuddenly,  that 
his  rear  was  iurprifed  and  defeated,  though  the 
French  were  at  laft  obliged  to  retire  :  the  prince 
continued  his  route  to  Cambron,  and  in  a  little 
time  both  armies  retired  into  winter -quarters.  In 
the  mean  time  the  duke  De  Noailles  befieged  and 
took  Urgel  in  Catalonia,  while  a  French  fquadron, 
commanded  by  the  count  D'Etrees,  bombarded 
Barcelona  and  Alicant. 
Proerefc  of  The  confederates  had  propofed  to  act  vigoroufly 
the  French  in  Italy  againft  the  French  ;  but  the  feaibn  was 
Pieamonc.  ^ar  acjVanced  before  thev  were  in  a  condition  to 
take  the  field.  The  emperor  and  Spain  had  un- 
dertaken to  furnifh  troops  to  join  the  duke  of 
Savoy,  and  the  maritime  powers  contributed  their 
proportion  in  money.  The  elector  of  Bavaria  was 
nominated  to  the  fupreme  command  of  the  impe- 
rial forces  in  that  country ;  the  marquis  de  Le- 
ganez,  governor  of  the  Miianefe,  acted  as  truitee 
for  the  Spanifh  monarch  \  duke  Schomberg,  lately 
created  duke  of  Leinfler,  managed  the  intereft  of 
William  as  king  of  England  and  ftadtholdcr,  and 
commanded  a  body  of  the  Vaudois  payed  by  Great 
Britain.  Before  the  German  auxiliaries  arrived, 
the  French  had  made  great  progrefs  in  their  con- 
quefls.  Catinat  made  himfelf  matter  of  Villa- 
Franca,  Nice,  and  fome  other  fortifications  ;  then 
he  reduced  Villana  and  Carmagnola,  and  detached 
the  marquis  de  Feuquieres  to  inveil  Coni,  a  flrong 
fortrefs  garrifoned  by  the  Vaudois  and  French  re- 
fugees. The  duke  of  Savoy  was  now  reduced  to 
the  brink  of  ruin.  Fie  law  almofl  all  his  places  of 
flrength  in  the  pofTefTion  of  the  enemy  :  Coni  was 
1  befieged : 
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befieged  :    and  La  Hoguette,  another  French  ge-  A«  c- Mi- 
neral, had  forced  the  pafles  of  the  valley  of  Aofte ; 
fo  that  he  had  free   admiflion   into  the  Verceillois 
and  the   frontiers  of  the    Milanefc.     Turin  was 
threatened  with  a  Bombardnrient  5  the  people  were 
difpiriteci  and  clamorous ;  and  their  fovereign  lay 
with  his  little  army  encamped  on  the  hill  of  Mont- 
callier,  from  whence   he   beheld  his  towns  taken 
and  his  palace  of  Rivoli  deftroyed.     Duke  Schom- 
berg  exhorted  him   to  act  on  the  orfenfive,  and 
give   battle  to  Catinat,  while  that   officer's  army 
was  weakened  by  detachments ;  and  prince  Eugene 
fupported  his  remonftrance :  but  this  propofal  was 
vehemently  oppofed  by  the  marquis  de  Leganez, 
who  fore  fa  w  that  if  the  duke  fhould  be  defeated, 
the  French  would  penetrate  into  the  territories  of 
Milan.     The  relief  of  Coni,  however,  was  under- 
taken by  prince  Eugene,  who  began  his  march  for 
that  place    with  a  convoy   guarded   by  two  and 
twenty  hundred  horfe :  at  Magliano  he  was  rein- 
forced by  rive  thoufand  militia  ;  and  Bulonde,  who 
commanded  at  the  fiege,  no  fooner  heard  of  his 
approach  than  he  retired  with  the  utmofl  precipi- 
tation, leaving   behind    fome    pieces   of  cannon, 
mortars,  bombs,  arms,   ammunition,  tents,  provi- 
fions,   utenfils,  with   all    his   fick   and  wounded. 
When  he  joined  Catinat,  he  was  immediately  put 
under   arreft,  and   afterwards   caihiered  with  dif- 
grace.     Hogutte  abandoned  the  valley  of  Aofte ; 
Feuquieres  was  fent  with  a  detachment  to  change 
the  garrifon  of  Cafal,  and  Catinat  retired  with  his 
army  towards  Villa  Nova  d'Afte. 

,The  mifcarriage  of  the   French  before  Coni  af-  Eie&ionofa 
fected  Louvois  the   minifter  of  Lewis  fo  deeply,  new  Pope, 
that  he  could  not  help  fhedding   tears  when  he 
communicated  the  event  to  his  mailer,  who  told 
him,  wirh  great  compoiure,  that  he  was  fpoiled  by 
^gopd  fortune.     But  the  retreat  of  the  French  from 
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a.c.  1697.  Piedmont  had  a  dill  greater  influence  over  the  re-* 
folutions  of  the  conclave  at  Rome,  then  fitting  for 
the  election  of  a  new  pope  in  the  room  of  Alexan- 
der VIII.  who  died  in  the  beginning  of  February. 
Notwithftanding  the  power  and  intrigues  of  the 
French  faction,  headed  by  the  cardinal  D'Etrees, 
the  affairs  of  Piedmont  had  no  fooner  taken  this 
turn,  than  the  Italians  joined  the  Spamfli  and  im- 
perial intereft,  and  cardinal  Pignatelli,  a  Neapoli- 
tan, was  elected  pontiff.  He  alTumed  the  name  of 
Innocent,  in  honour  of  the  laft  pope,  known  by 
that  appellation,  and  adopted  all  his  maxims  agatnft 
the  French  monarch.  When  the  German  auxili- 
aries arrived,  under  the  command  of  the  elector  of 
Bavaria,  the  confederates  refolded  to  give  battle  to 
Catinat  •,  but  he  repaired  the  Po,  and  lent  couriers 
to  Verfailes  to  folicit  a  reinforcement.  Then 
prince  Eugene  inverted  Carmagnola,  and  carried 
on  the  fiege  with  fuch  vigour,  that  in  eleven  days 
the  garrifon  capitulated.  Mean  while  the  marquis 
de  Hoquincourt  undertook  the  conqueft  of  Mont- 
melian,  and  reduced  the  town  without  much  re- 
fiflance.  The  caftle,  however,  made  fuch  a  vigo- 
rous defence,  that  Catinat  marched  thither  in  per- 
fon ;  and,  notwithftanding  all  his  efforts,  the  place 
held  out  till  the  fecond  day  of  December,  when  it 
furrendered  on  honourable  conditions. 
Tbeempe-  This  fummer  produced  nothing  of  importance 
tof?  facets  on  the  Rhine.  The  French  endeavoured  to  fur- 
TulL,  prize  Mentz,  by  maintaining  a  correipondence 
with  one  of  the  emperor's  commifTioners  ;  but 
this  being  difcovered,  their  defign  was  fruftrated'. 
The  imperial  army,  under  the  elector  of  Saxony, 
palled  the  Rhine  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Manheim; 
and  the  French  crofling  the  fame  river  at  Philipi- 
burg,  reduced  the  town  of  Portzheim  in  the  mar- 
quifate  of  Baden-Dourlach.  The  execution  of  the 
fcheme  projected  by  the  emperor  for  this  campaign* 
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Was  prevented  by  the  death  of  his  general  the  a.  c.  1691. 
elector  of  Saxony,  which  happened  on  the  fecond 
day  of  September.  His  affairs  wore  a  more  favour- 
able afpect  in  Hungary,  where  the  Turks  were 
totally  defeated  by  prince  Lewis  of  Baden  on  the 
banks  of  the  Danube.  The  Imperialifls  after- 
wards undertook  the  fiege  of  Great  Waradin  in 
Tranfylvania  ;  but  this  was  turned  into  a  blockade, 
and  the  place  was  not  furrendered  till  the  following, 
fpring.  The  Turks  were  fo  diipirited  by  the  de- 
feat, by  which  they  had  loft  the  grand  vizir,  that 
the  emperor  might  have  made  peace  upon  very  ad- 
vantageous terms  :  but  his  pride  and  ambition 
overfhot  his  fuccefs.  He  was  weak,  infolent,  and 
fuperftitious  -y  he  imagined  that  now  the  war  of 
Ireland  was  almoft  extinguished,  king  William, 
with  the  reft  of  the  allies,  would  be  able  to  humble 
the  French  power,  though  he  himfelf  mould  not 
co-operate  with  heretics,  whom  he  abhorred  ;  and 
that,  in  the  mean  time,  he  mould  not  only  make 
an  entire  conqueft  of  Tranfylvania,  but  alfo  carry 
his  victorious  arms  to  the  gates  of  Conftantinopley 
according  to  fome  ridiculous  prophecy  by  which, 
his  vanity  had  been  flattered.  The  Spanim  govern- 
ment was  become  fo  feeble,  that,  rather  than  be 
at  the  expence  of  defending  the  Netherlands,  it 
offered  to  deliver  the  whole  country  to  king  Wil- 
liam, either  as  monarch  of  England  or.  ftadtholder 
of  the  United  Provinces.  He  declined  this  offer, 
becauie  he  knew  the  people  would  never  be  recon- 
ciled to  a  proteftant  government  :  but  he  propofed 
that  the  Spaniards  fhould  confer  the  adminiftration 
of  Flanders  upon  the  elector  of  Bavaria,  who  was 
ambitious  of  fignalizing  his  courage,  and  able  to- 
defend  the  country  with  his  own  troops  and  trea- 
fure.  This  propofal  was  relifhed  by  the  court  of 
Spain  :  the  emperor  imparted  it  to  the  elector,  ■ 
who  accepted  the  office  without  hefitation  \.  and  he 
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a,c.  i69t.  wa-s  immediately  declared  governor  of  the  Low- 
Countries  by  the  council  of  ftate  at  Madrid.  King 
William,  after  his  return  from  the  army,  continued 
fome  time  at  the  Hague,  fettling  the  operations  of 
the  enfuing  campaign ;  and  embarking  in  the 
Maefe,  landed  in  England  on  the  nineteenth  day  of 
October. 

t^ilZ°£  Before  we  explain  the  proceedings  in  parlia- 
ment, it  will  be  necelTary  to  give  a  detail  of  the 
late  tranfactions  in  Ireland.  In  the  beginning  of  the 
feafon  the  French  king  had  fent  a  large  fupply  of 
provifion,  cloaths,  and  ammunition,  for  the  ufe 
of  the  Irili  at  Limerick,  under  the  conduct  of 
monfieur  St.  Ruth,  accompanied  by  a  good  num- 
ber of  French  officers,  furnifhed  with  commif- 
fions  from  king  James,  though  St.  Ruth  ilTued  all 
his  orders  in  the  name  of  Lewis.  Tyrconnel  had 
arrived  in  January  with  three  frigates  and  nine 
veffels,  loaded  with  fuccours  of  the  fame  nature  % 
ctherwife  the  Irifh  could  not  have  been  fo  long 
kept  together.  Nor  indeed  could  thefe  fupplies 
prevent  them  from  forming  fepsrate  and  indepen- 
dent bands  of  Rapparees,  who  plundered  the  coun- 
try, and  committed  the  moil  mocking  barbarities. 
The  lords  juftices,  in  conjunction  with  general 
Ginckle,  had  taken  every  ftep  their  prudence  could 
iiiggeft,  to  quiet  the  diiturbances  of  the  country, 
and  prevent  fuch  violence  and  rapine,  of  which  the 
foldiers  in  king  William's  army  were  not  intirely 
innocent.  The  juftices  had  iffued  proclamations, 
denouncing  fevere  penalties  againft  thofe  who 
mould  countenance  or  conceal  lueh  acts  of  cruelty 
and  oppreflion  :  they  promifed  to  protect  all  pa- 
piits  who  mould  live  quietly  within  a  certain  frontier 
line  •,  and  Ginckle  gave  the  catholic  rebels  to  un- 
derftand,  that  he  was  authorized  to  treat  with 
them,  if  they  were  inclined  to  return  to  their  duty. 
Before  the  armies  rook  the  neld,  feverai  ikirmifhes 

had 
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had  been  fought  between  parties  •,  and  thefe  had  A-c-  ,C9U 
always  turned  out  fo  unfortunate  to  the  enemy, 
that  their  fpirits  were  quite  deprefied,  while  the 
confidence  of  the  Enghih  role  in  the  fame  pro- 
portion. 

St.  Ruth  and  Tyrconnel  were  ioined  by  the  Rap-  ^-ncrjI 
parees,  and  general  Ginckle  was  reinforced  by  duces  aV 
Mackay,  with  thofe  troops  which  had  reduced  the  Jons- 
Highlanders  in  Scotland.  He,  in  the  beginning 
of  June,  marched  from  Mullingar  to  Ballymore, 
which  was  garrifoned  by  a  thoufand  men  under  co- 
lonel Eourke,  who,  when  fummoned  to  furrender, 
returned  an  evafive  anfwer.  But,  when  a  breach 
was  made  in  the  place,  and  the  befiegers  began  to 
make  preparations  for  a  general  affault,  his  men 
layed  down  their  arms,  and  fubmitted  at  dilcretion. 
The  fortification  of  this  place  being  repaired  and 
augmented,  the  general  left  a  garrifon  for  its  de- 
fence, and  advanced  to  Athlone,  fituated  on  the 
other  fide  of  the  Shannon,  and  fupported  by  the 
Irifh  army  encamped  almoft  Under  its  walls.  The 
Englilh  town,  on  the  hither  fide  of  the  river,  was 
taken  fword  in  hand  •,  and  the  enemy  broke  down 
an  arch  of  the  bridge  in  their  retreat.  Batteries 
were  raifed  againft  the  Irifh  town  •,  and  feveral  un- 
fuccefsful  attempts  were  made  to  force  the  paffage 
of  the  bridge,  which  was  defended  with  great  vi- 
gour. At  length  it  was  refolved,  in  a  council  of 
v/ar,  that  a  detachment  mould  pals  at  a  ford,  a  lit- 
tle to  the  left  of  the  bridge,  though  the  river  was5 
deep  and  rapid,  the  bottom  foul  and  ftoriy,  and 
the  pafs  guarded  by  a  baftion  erected  for  that  pur- 
pofe.  The  forlorn  hope  confuted  of  fixty  grena- 
diers in  armour,  headed  by  captain  Sandys,  and 
two  lieutenants.  They  were  feconded  by  another 
detachment,  and  this  was  fupported  by  fix  batta- 
lions of  infantry.  Never  was  a  blare  defperate 
fervice,  nor  was  ever  exploit  performed  with  rrforfc 
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a.c.  169T.  valour  and  intrepidity.      They  paffed  twenty  a* 
breafl,  in  the  face  of  the  enemy,  through  an  incef- 
fant  fhower  of  balls,  bullets,  and  grenades.    Thofe 
-who  followed  them  took  porTerlion  of  the  bridge, 
and  laid  planks  over  the  broken  arch.     Pontoons 
were. fixed  at  the  fame  time,  .that  the  troops  might 
pafs  in  different  places.     The  Irifh  were  amazed, 
confounded,  and  abandoned  the  town  in  the  ut- 
moft  confternation  •,  fo   that,   in  half  an  hour,  it 
was  wholly  fecured  by  the  Englifh,   who  did  not 
lofe  above  fifty  men  in  this  attack.     Mackay,  Tet- 
teau,  and  Tollemache,  exhibited  proofs  of  the  moil 
Undaunted  courage  in  parTing  the  river  -,  and  gene- 
ral Ginckle,  for  his  conduct,  intrepidity,  and  fuc- 
cefs  on  this  occafion,  v/as  created  earl  of  Athlone. 
When  St.  Ruth  was  informed  by  exprefs,  that  the 
Englifh  had  entered  the  river,  he  faid,  it  was  im- 
poffible  they  fhould  pretend  to  take  a  town  which 
he  covered  with  his  army  •,  and  that  he  would  give 
a  thoufand  piftols  they  would  attempt  to  force  a 
pafTage.     Sarsfield  infifled  upon   the  truth  of  the 
intelligence,  and  prefied  him  to  fend  fuccours   to 
the  town  :  he  ridiculed  this  officer's  fears,  and  fome 
warm  expoftulation  paffed  between  them.     Being 
at  length  convinced  that  the  Engliili  were  in  pof- 
feftion  of  the  place,  he  ordered  fome  detachments 
to  drive  them  out  again .-,  but,  the  cannon  of  their 
own  works  being  turned  againfl  them,  they  found 
the  tafk  impracticable  :  and  that  very  night  their 
their  army  decamped.     St.  Ruth,  after  a  march  of 
ten  miles,  took  poll  at  Aghrim,  and  having  by 
draughts  from  garrifons  augmented  his   army  to 
five  and  twenty  thoufand  men,  refolved  to  hazard 
a  decifive  engagement. 
Defeats  the      Ginckle  having  put  Athlone  in  a  poflure  of  de- 
Aghdw,     fence,  paifed  the  Shannon,  and  marched  up  to  the 
enemy,  determined  to  give  them   battle,  though 
his    forces   did    not  exceed   eighteen  thoufand  • 

and 
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siid  the  Irifh  were  potted  in  a  very  advantage  cits  *• c-  ,-*r* 
iituation.  St.  Ruth  had  made  an  admirable  dif- 
pofition,  and  taken  every  precaution  that  military 
(kill  could  lugged.  His  center  extended  along  a 
riling  ground,  uneven  in  many  places,  interfered 
with  banks  and  ditches,  joined  by  lines  of  commu- 
nication, and  fronted  by  a  large  bog  aimoft  impal- 
pable. His  right  was  fortified  with  mtrenchments, 
and  his  left  fecured  by  the  cattle  of  Aghrim.  He 
harangued  his  army  in  the  mod:  pathetic  ftrain, 
conjuring  them  to  exert  their  courage  in  defence 
of  their  holy  religion,  in  the  extirpation  of  herefy, 
in  recovering  their  antient  honours  and  eftates,  and 
in  reftoring  a  pious  king  to  the  throne,  from 
whence  he  had  been  expelled  by  an  unnatural  ufur- 
per.  He  employed  the  priefb  to  enforce  his  exhor- 
tations, to  allure  the  men  that  they  might  depend 
upon  the  prayers  of  the  church-,  and  that,  in  cafe  they 
fhould  fail  in  battle*  the  faints  and  angels  would 
convey  their  fouls  to  heaven.  They  are  laid  to  have 
fworn  upon  the  facrament,  that  they  would  not  de- 
fert  their  colours,  and  to  have  received  an  order 
that  no  quarter  mould  be  given  to  the  French  he- 
retics in  the  army  of  the  prince  of  Orange.  Ginckle 
had  encamped  on  the  Rofcommon  fide  of  the  river 
Sue,  within  three  mile's  of  the  enemy ;  and,  after 
having  reconnoitred  their  pofture,  refolved,  with 
the  advice  of  a  council  of  war,  to  attack  them  on 
Sunday  the  twelfth  day  of  July.  The  neceiTary 
orders  being  given,  the  army  paiTed  the  river  at 
two  fords  and  a  ftone  bridge,  and  advancing  to  the 
edge  of  the  great  bos-,  began  about  twelve  o'clock 
to  force  the  two  paffages,  in  order  to  poflefs  the 
ground  on  the  other  fide.  The  enemy  fought 
with  furprifing  fury,  and  the  horfe  were  feveral 
times  repulfed  ;  but.,  at  length,  the  troops  upon 
•the  right  carried  their  point  by  means  of  fome 
field-pieces.     Th?   day  was   now  ib  far  advanced, 
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a.  c.  1 69i.  t]iat  t|ie  general  determined  to  poftpone  the  battle 
till  next  morning  *,  but,  perceiving  fome  diibrder 
among  the  enemy,  and  fearing  they  would  decamp 
in  the  night,  he  altered  his  reiblutbn,  and  ordered 
the  attack  to  be  renewed.  At  fix  o'clock  in  the 
evening,  the  left  wing  of  the  Englifh  advanced  to 
the  right  of  the  Irifh,  from  whom  they  met  with 
fuch  a  warm  and  obftinate  reception,  that  it  was 
not  without  the  molt  furprifmg  efforts  of  courage 
and  perfeverance,  that  they  at  length  obliged  them: 
to  give  ground  •,  and  even  that  they  loft  by  inches, 
St.  Ruth  feeing  them  in  danger  of  being  over- 
powered, immediately  detached  fuccours  to  them 
from  his  center  and  left  wing.  Mackay  no  fooner 
perceived  them  weakened  by  thefe  detachments, 
than  he  ordered  three  battalions  to  fkirt  the  bog, 
and  attack  them  on  the  left,  while  the  center  ad- 
vanced through  the  middle  of  the  morafs,  the  men 
wading  up  to  the  waift  in  mud  and  water*  After 
they  had  reached  the  other  fide,  they  found  them- 
felves  obliged  to  afcend  a  rugged  hill,  fenced  with 
hedges  and  ditches  •,  and  thefe  were  lined  with 
mufqueteers,  fupported  at  proper  intervals  with 
fquadrons  of  cavalry.  They  made  fuch  a  defpe- 
rate  refiftance,  and  fought  with  fuch  impetuofuy, 
that  the  affailants  were  repulfed  into  the  middle  of 
the  bog  with  great  lofs ;  and  St,  Ruth  exclaimed, 
M  Now  will  1  drive  the  Englifh  to  the  gates  of 
sc  Dublin.55  In  this  critical  conjuncture,  Tollemache 
carrte  up  with  a  frefa  body  to  iuftain  them,  rallied 
the  broken  troops,  and  renewed  the  charge  with 
fuch  vigour,  that  the  Irifn  gave  way  in  their  turn, 
and  the  Englifh  recovered  the  ground  they  had 
loft,  though  they  found  it  impolTible  to  improve 
their  advantage.  Mackay  brought  a  body  of  horfe 
and  dragoons  to  the  affiftance  of  the  left  wing  \ 
and  firft  turned  the  tide  of  battle  in  favour  of  the 
Englifh.     Major-: eefteral  Rouvrsnv,  who  had  be- 
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havedwith  great  gallantry  during  the  whole  acTion,  A<c-  i69'. 
advanced  with  five  regiments  or  cavalry  tofupport 
the  center,  when  St.  Ruth  perceiving  his  dehgny 
reibived  to  fall  upon  him  in  a  dangerous  hollow 
way,  which  he  was  obliged  to  pafs.  For  this  pur- 
pose he  began  to  defcend  Kircommodon-hiil  with 
his  whole  referve  of  horfe  ;  but  in  his  way  was  kill- 
ed by  a  cannon  ball.  His  troops  immediately 
halted  :  and  his  guards  retreated  with  his  body. 
His  fate  difpirited  the  troops,  and  produced  fuch 
confuiion  as  Sarsfield  could  not  remedy  ;  for  tho' 
he  was  next  in  command,  he  had  been  at  variance 
with  St.  Ruth  fince  the  affair  at  Athlone,  and  was 
ignorant  of  the  plan  he  had  concerted.  Rouvigny 
having  palled  the  hollow  v/ay  without  opposition, 
charged  the  enemy  in  flank  ;  and  bore  down  all 
before  him  with  iurprifing  impetuofity  :  the  cen- 
ter redoubled  their  efforts,   and  pufhed  the  Irifn  to 

'  A. 

the  top  of  the  hill ;  and  then  their  whole  line  giv- 
ing way  at  once  from  right  to  left,  threw  down 
their  arms.  The*  foot  fled  towards  a  bog  in  their 
rear,  and  their  horfe  took  the  route  by  the  highway 
to  Loughneagh :  both  were  puriued  by  the  Eng- 
lifli  cavalry,  who  for  four  miles  made  a  terrible 
(laughter.  In  the  battle,  which  laded  two  hours, 
and  purfuit,  above  four  thoufand  of  the  enemy 
were  flain,  and  fix  hundred  taken,  together  with 
all  their  baggage,  tents,  provifion,  ammunition, 
and  artillery,  nine  and  twenty  pair  of  colours, 
twelve  Standards,  and  almofr.  all  the  arms  of  the  in- 
fantry. In  a  word,  the  victory  was  decifive  •,  and 
not  above  eight  hundred  of  the  Englifh  were  killed 
upon  the  field  of  battle.  The  vanquished  retreated 
in  great  confufion  to  Limerick,  where  they  relblv- 
ed to  make  a  final  (land,  in  hope  of  receiving  fuch 
fuccours  from  France  as  would  either  enable  them 
to  retrieve  their  affairs,  or  obtain  good  terms  from 
the  court  of  England.     There  Tyrconnel  died  of 
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Ave.  169 r.  a  broken  heart,  after  having  iurvived  liis  authority' 
and  reputation,  and  incurred  the  contempt  of  the 
French,  as  well  as  the  hatred  of  the  Irim,  whom 
he  had  adviicd  to  fubmit  to  the  new  government, 
rather  than  totally  ruin  themfelves  and  their  fa- 
milies. 
lrtake!       Immediately  after  the  battle,  detachments  were 

LirueiTck.  fent  to  reduce  Portumny,  Eonnachar,  and  Moor- 
caftle,  eonliderable  pafies  on  the  Shannon,  which 
were  accordingly  it- cured.  Then  Ginckle  advanced 
to  Galway,  which  he  fummoned  to  funender-,  but 
he  received  a  defiance  from  lord  Dillon  and  gene- 
ral D'Uflbne,  who  commanded  the  garrifon.  The 
trenches  were  immediately  opened  -,  a  fort  which 
commanded  the  approaches  to  the  town,  was  taken 
by  affault  •,  fix  regiments  of  foot,  and  four  fqua- 
drens  of  hcrfe,  paffed  the  river  on  pontoons  •,  and 
the  place  being  wholly  in  veiled,  the  governor 
thought  proper  to  capitulate.  The  garrifon  march- 
ed out  with  honours  of  war,  and  was  allowed  fafe- 
conduct  to  Limerick.  Ginckle  directed  .his  march 
to  the  fame  town,  which  was  the  only  poll  of  con- 
fequence  that  now  held  out  for  king  James.  With- 
in four  miles  of  the  place  he  halted,  until  the  heavy 
cannon  could  be  brought  from  Athlone.  Hearing 
that  Lutterel  had  been  feized  by  the  French  ge- 
neral D'Ufiphe,  and  fentenced  to  be  mot  for  hav- 
ing propqfed  to  furrender,  he  fent  a  trumpet  to  tell 
the  commander,  that  if  any  perfon  mould  be  put 
tp  death  for  ftjoh  a  prcpoial,  he  would  make  re- 
taliation on  the  Irim.  prifoners.  On  the  tVv'enty- 
flfth  day  of  Auguil,  the  enemy  were  driven  from 
all  their  advanced,  polls  :  captain  Cole,  with  a 
iquadron  of  fhips,  failed  up  the  Shannon,  and  his 
frigates  anchored  in  fight  of  the  town.  On  the 
twenty- fixth  day  of  the  month  tht  batteries  were 
opened,  and  a  line  of  contravallation  was  formed  : 
hile  the  Irim  army  lay  encamped  on  the  other 
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le  of  the  river  on  the  road  to  Killalow,  and  the  A-c-  '69i. 
fords  were  guarded  with  four  regiments  of  their 
dragoons.  On  the  fifth  day  of  September,  after 
the  town  had  been  aimoft  laid  in  ruins  by  the 
bombs,  and  large  breaches  made  in  the  walls  by 
the  battering  cannon  •,  the  guns  were  dismounted, 
the  out-forts  evacuated,  and  fuch  other  motions 
made  as  indicated  a  refolution  to  abandon  the  fiege. 
The  enemy  exprefTed  their  joy  in  loud  acclama- 
tions -,  but  this  was  of  fhort  continuance.  In  the 
night  the  befiegers  began  to  throw  a  bridge  of 
pontoons  over  the  river,  about  a  mile  higher  up 
than  the  camp  ;  and  this  work  was  finifhed  before 
morning.  A  confiderable  body  of  horfe  and  foot 
had  pafled  when  the  alarm  was  given  to  the  enemy, 
who  were  feized  with  fuch  confirmation,  that  they 
threw  down  their  arms  and  betook  themlelves  to 
flight,  leaving  behind  them  their  tents,  bagage, 
two  pieces  of  cannon,  and  a  flandard.  The  bridge 
was  immediately  removed  nearer  the  town,  and 
fortified  ;  all  the  fords  and  paries  were  fecured  ; 
and  the  batteries  continued  firing  incefTantly  till 
the  twenty- fecond  day  of  the  month,  when.Ginckle 
paffed  over  with  a  divifion  of  the  army,  and  four- 
teen pieces  of  cannon.  About  four  in  the  after- 
noon, the  grenadiers  attacked  the  forts  that  com- 
manded Thomond- bridge,  and  carried  them  fword 
in  hand,  after  an  obftinate  refinance.  The  garrifon 
had  made  a  fally  from  the  town  to  fupport  them  ; 
and  this  detachment  was  driven  back  with  fuch 
precipitation,  that  the  French  officer  on  command 
in  that  quarter,  fearing  the  Englifh  wGuld  enter 
pell-mell  with  the  fugitives,  ordered  the  bridge.to 
be  drawn  up,  leaving  his  own  men  to  the  fury  of 
a  victorious  enemy.  Six  hundred  were  killed  -,  two 
hundred  taken  pnibners,  including  many  officers  ; 
and  a  great  number  was  drowned  in  the  Shannon. 

E  e  4  Then 
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a:c.  169T.      Then  the  Englifh  made  a  lodgment  within  ten 
The  French  paces  of  the  bridge- foot  5    and  the   Irifh  feeing 
and  irifiiob-  themfelves  furrounded  on  all  fides,  determined  to 
pdaraUeca-  capitulate.     General  Sarsfield  and  colonel  Wahop 
pituUticn.   fjgn-Qed    their  Refolution    to    Scravenmore    and 
Rouvigny :  hoftages  were  exchanged  ;  a  negotia- 
tion was  immediately  begun,  and  hoflilities  ceafed 
on  both  fides  of  the  river.     The  lords -juftices  ar- 
rived in  the  camp  on  the  firft  day  of  October ; 
and  on  the  fourth  the  capitulation  was  executed, 
extending  to  all  the  places    in   the  kingdom  that 
were  full  in  the  hands  of  the  Irifh.     The  Roman 
catholics  were  reftored  to  the  enjoyment  of  fuch 
liberty  in  the  exercife  of  religion  as  was  confident 
with  the  laws   of  Ireland,  and   conformable  with 
that  which  they  pofTefTed  in  the  reign  of  Charles  II. 
All  perfons  whatever  were  entitled  to  the  protec- 
tion of  thefe  laws,  and  reftored  to  the  pofTefTion  of 
their   eftates,    privileges,    and   immunities,  upon 
their  fubmitting  to   the  prefent  government,  and 
taking  the  oath  of  allegiance  to  their  majefties  king 
v    William  and  queen  Mary,    excepting,   however, 
certain  perfons  who  were  forfeited  or  exiled.    This 
article  evren  extended  to  all  merchants  of  Limerick, 
or  any  other  garrilbn  pofTeffed  by  the   Irifh,  who 
happened  to  be  abroad,  and  had   not  bore  arms 
fince  the  declaration  in  the  firft  year  of  the  prefent 
reign,  provided  they  fhould  return  within  the  term 
of  eight  months.    All  the  perfons  comprifed  in  this 
and  the  foregoing  article,  were  indulged  with  a 
general  pardon  of  all  attainders,  outlawries,  trea- 
lons,  mifprifions  of  treafon,  premunires,  felonies, 
trefpafies,    and  other  crimes   and    mifdemeanours 
whatfoever,  committed  fince  the  beginning  of  the 
reign  of  James  II.  and  the  lord -juftices  promifed  to 
uie  their  beft  endeavours   towards   the  reverfal  of 
fuch  attainders  and  outlawries  as  had  palled  againft 
3  any 
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any  of  them  in  parliament.  In  order  to  allay  the  *  0.169.. 
violence  of  party,  and  extinguifh  private  animofi- 
ties,  it  was  agreed,  that  no  pcrfon  mould  be  iued 
or  impleaded  on  either  fide,  for  any  treipafs,  or 
made  accountable  for  the  rents,  tenements,  lands, 
or  houfes,  he  had  received  or  enjoyed  fince  the  be- 
ginning of  the  war.  Every  nobleman  and  gentle- 
man comoriied  in  thefe  articles,  was  authorized 
to  keep  a  fword,  a  cafe  of  piftols,  and  a  gun  for 
his  defence  or  amufement.  The  inhabitants  of  Li- 
merick and  other  garrifons,  were  permitted  to  re- 
move their  goods  and  chattels,  without  fearch, 
vifitation,  or  payment  of  duty.  The  lords  -juftices, 
promifed  to  ufe  their  belt  endeavours,  that  all  per- 
sons comprehended  in  this  capitulation,  mould  for 
eight  months  be  protected  from  all  arrelts  and  exe- 
cutions for  debt  or  damage  :  they  undertook,  that 
their  majeilies  mould  ratify  thefe  articles  within 
the  fpace  of  eight  months ;  and  ufe  their  endea- 
vours, that  they  might  be  ratified  and  confirmed 
in  parliament.  The  fubfequent  article  was  calcu- 
lated to  indemnify  colonel  John  Brown,  whole 
eflate  and  effects  had  been  feized  for  the  ufe  of  the 
Irifh  army,  by  Tyrconnel  and  Sars field,  which  tail 
had  been  created  lord  Lucan  by  king  James,  and 
was  now  mentioned  by  that  title.  All  perfons  were 
indulged  with  free  leave  to  remove  with  their  fa- 
milies  and  effects  to  any  other  country,  except 
England  and  Scotland.  All  officers  and  lbldiers  in 
the  fervice  of  king  James,  comprehending  even 
the  Rapparees,  willing  to  go  beyond  fea,  were  at 
liberty  to  march  in  bodies  to  the  places  of  embar- 
kation, to  be  conveyed  to  the  continent  with  the 
French  Officers  and  troops.  They  were  furnifned 
with  paffports,  convoys,  and  carriages  by  land  and 
water  •,  and  general  Ginckle  engaged  to  provide 
feventy  fhips,  if  necefifary,  for  their  transportation, 
with  two  men  of  war  for  the  accommodation  of 

their 
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a.  p.  ifi»*-$keir  officers,  and  toferve  as  a  convoy  to  the  fleet. 
It  was  ftipulated,  That  the  provifions  and  forage 
for  their  iubfiftence  ihould  be  payed  for  on  their 
arrival  in  France  :  and,  That  hoftages  Ihould  be 
given  for  this  indemnification,    as  well  as   for  the 
return  of  the  mips  :  That  all  the  garrifons  mould 
march  out  of  their  refpective  towns  and  fortreffes, 
with  the  honours  of  war  :   That  the  I  rim  fhould 
have  liberty  to  tranfport  nine  hundred  horfes :  and, 
That  that  thofe  who  ihould  choofe  to  flay  behind, 
might  difpofe  of  themfelves  according  to  their  own 
fancy,  after  having  furrendered  their  arms  to  fuch 
comrrriffioners  as  the  general  mould  appoint :  That 
all  prifoners  of  war  mould  be  fet  at  liberty  on  both 
fides  :  That  the  general  fhould  provide  two  veffels 
to  carry  over  two  different  perfons  to  France,  with 
intimation  of  this  treaty  :  and  that  none  of  thofe 
who  were  willing  to  quit  the  kingdom,  mould  be 
detained  on  account  of  debt,  or  any  other  pretence. 
This  is  the  fubflance  of  the  famous  treaty  of  Lime- 
rick,  which  the  Irifh  Roman  catholics  confider  as 
the  great  charter  of  their  civil  and  religious  liber- 
ties.    The  town  of  Limerick  was  furrendered  to 
Ginckle ;    but  both  fides   agreed,    that   the   two 
armies  mould  intrench  themfelves,  until  the  Irifh 
fhould  embark,  that  no  diforder  might  arife  from 
a  communication. 
_    ,  The   proteftant   fubjeife  of  Ireland    were   ex- 

Twelve  I  J      .  , 

ihoufand  tremely  difgufled  at  theie  concefhons  made  in  fa- 
fc'arefran"  vour  °*  v^nquifhed  rebels,  who  had  exercifed  fuch 
fPorte<i  to  acts  of  cruelty  and  rapine.  They  complained,  that 
they  themfelves,  who  had  fullered  for  their  loyalty 
to  king  William,  were  neglected,  and  obliged  to 
lit  down  with  their  loifes,  whiie  their  enemies,  who 
had  flied  io  much  blood  in  oppofing  his  govern- 
ment, were  indemnified  by  the  articles  of  the  ca- 
pitulation, and  even  favoured  with  particular  indul- 
|  :nces.     They  were  diimified  with  the  honours  of 
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ar;  they  were  tranfported  at  the  government's  A-  c>  l69r' 
e/.pence,  to  fight  againft  the  Englifh  in  foreign 
countries  :  an  honourable  provifion  was  made  for 
the  Rapparees,  who  were  profeffed  banditti ;  the 
Roman  catholic  interert  in  Ireland  obtained  the 
ianction  of  regal  authority  •,  attainders  were  over- 
looked, forfeitures  annulled,  pardons  extended, 
and  laws  let  afide,  in  order  to  effect  a  pacification. 
Ginckle  had  received  orders  to  put  an  end  to  the 
war  at  any  rate,  that  William  might  convert  his 
whole  influence  and  attention  to  the  affairs  of  the 
continent.  When  the  articles  of  capitulation  were 
ratified,  and  hoitages  exchanged  for  their  being 
duly  executed,  about  two  thouland  Irifh  foot  and 
three  hundred  horfe,  began  their  march  for  Cork, 
where  they  propofed  to  take  fhipping  for  France, 
under  the  conduct  of  Sarsfield  3  but,  three  regi- 
ments refufing  to  quit  the  kingdom,  delivered  up 
their  arms,  and  dilperied  to  their  former  habita- 
tions. Thofe  who  remained  at  Limerick  embarked 
on  the  feventh  day  of  November,  in  French  trans- 
ports ;  and  failed  immediately  to  France,  under 
convoy  of  a  French  fquadron  which  had  arrived  in 
the  bay  of  Dingle  immediately  after  the  capitula- 
tion was  ligned.  Twelve  thoufand  men  chofe  to 
undergo  exile  from  their  native  country,  rather  than 
iubmit  to  the  government  of  king  William.  When 
they  arrived  in  France,  they  were  welcomed  by  a 
letter  from  James,  who  thanked  them  for  their 
loyalty  •,  told  them  they  mould  Hill  ierve  under  his 
commirlicn  and  command  ;  and  that  the  king  of 
France  had  already  given  orders  for  their  being 
new  cloathed,  and  put  into  quarters  of  refrefh- 
rnent. 

The  reduction  of  Ireland  being  thus  completed,  Meet:ng  c? 
baron  Ginckle  returned  to  England,  where  he  was  J^JJjJjJ 
fblemnly  thanked  by  the  houie  of  commons  for  his 

eat  feryice^j  after  he  had  been  created   earl  of 
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*;c.  1691.  Athlone  by  his   majefly.     When   the  parliament 
met  on  the  twenty- fecond  day  of  October,  the  king 
in  his  fpeech  infifted  upon  the  neceflity  of  fending 
a  ilrong  fleet  to  fea,   early  in  the  feafon,  and  of 
maintaining  a  confiderable  army  to  annoy  the  ene- 
my abroad,  as  well  as  to  protect  the  kingdom  from 
infult  and  invafion  ;  for  which  purpofes,  he  faid, 
fixty-five  thoufand  men  would  be  barely  fuiflcient. 
Each  houfe  prefented  an  addrefs  of  congratulation 
upon  his  majefly's  fafe  return  to  England,  and  the 
reduction  of  Ireland:    they  promifjd  to  afli-t  him 
to  the  utmort  of  their  power,  in  profecuting  the 
war  with  France;  and,  at  the  fame  time,  drew  up 
addreffes  to  the  queen,  acknowledging  her  prudent 
administration  during  his  majefly's  abfence.     Not- 
withstanding   this    appearance   of    cordiality   and 
complaifance,  a  fpirit  of  difcontent  had  infmuated 
itfelf  into  both  houfes  of  parliament,  and  even  in- 
fected great  part  of  the  nation. 
r>'fw>ntent       A  great  number  of  individuals  who  wimed  well 
tio^Cna"    to  their  country,  could  not,  without  anxiety  and 
refentment,  behold  the  interefl  of  the  nation  fa- 
crificed  to  foreign  connections,  and  the  king's  fa- 
vour fo  partially  bellowed   upon  Dutchmen,    in 
prejudice  of  his  Englifh  fubjects.     They  oblerved, 
that  the  number  of  forces  he  demanded  was  confi- 
derably  greater  than  that  of  any  army  which  had 
ever  been  payed  by  the  public,  even  when  the  na- 
tion was  in  the  moll  imminent  danger:  that,  in- 
flead  of  contributing  as  allies   to  the  maintenance 
of  the  war  upon  the  continent,  they  had  embarked 
as  principals,  and  bore  the  greatefl  part  of  the  bur- 
den, though  they  had  the  lead  (hare  of  the  profit. 
They  even  infmuated,  that  fuch  a  {landing  army 
was  more  calculated  to  make  the_  king  abfolute  at 
home,  than  to  render  him  formidable  abroad  -,  and 
the  fecret  friends  of  the  late  king  did  not  fail  to 
enforce   thefe    infmuations.     They  renewed  their 
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animaoverfions  upon  the  diiagreeable  part  of  his  A,c<  »**** 
character ;  they  dwelt  upon  his  proud  referve,  his 
fallen  iilence,  his  imperious  difpoiition,  and  his 
bafe  ingratitude,  particularly  to  the  earl  of  Marl- 
borough, whom  he  had  diimifTed  from  all  his  em- 
ployments, immediately  after  the  fignal  exploits  he 
had  performed  in  Ireland.  The  difgrace  of  this 
nobleman  was  partly  alcribed  to  the  freedom  with 
which  he  had  complained  of  the  king's  undervalu- 
ing his  fervices,  and  partly  to  the  intrigues  of  his 
wife,  who  had  gained  an  afcendency  over  the 
princefs  Anne  of  Denmark,  and  is  laid  to  have 
employed  her  influence  in  fomenting  ajealouily  be- 
tween the  two  fitters.  The  malcontents  of  the 
whiggilh  faction,  enraged  to  find  their  credit  de- 
clining at  court,  joined  in  the  cry  which  the  Jaco- 
bites had  raifed  againfl  the  government.  They 
fcrupled  not  to  fay,  that  the  arts  of  corruption 
were  (hamefully  pradtifed,  to  fecure  a  majority  in 
parliament:  that  the  king  was  as  tender  of  the 
prerogative  as  any  of  his  predeceflbrs  had  ever 
been :  and,  that  he  even  ventured  to  admit  Jaco- 
bites into  his  council,  becaufe  they  were  the  known 
tools  of  arbitrary  power.  Thefe  reflections  alluded 
to  the  earls  of  Rochefter  and  Ranelagh,  who,  with 
Sir  Edward  Seymour,  had  been  lately  created 
privy-counfellors.  Rochefter  entertained  very  high 
notions  of  regal  authority  ;  he  propofed  feverity  as 
one  of  the  belt  fup'ports  of  government  •,  was  clear 
in  unde: (landing,  violent  in  his  temper,  and  incor- 
rupt in  his  principles.  Ranelagh  was  a  man  of 
parts,  and  pleaiure,  who  pofTefTed  the  mod  plaufible 
and  winning  addrefs  \  and  was  capable  of  tranfacl- 
ing  txhe  mofl  important  and  intricate  affairs,  in 
the  midft  of  riot  and  excefs.  hie  had  managed 
the  revenue  of  Ireland  in  the  reign  of  Charles  IL 
enjoyed  the  office  of  pay-mailer   in  the  army  of 

king 
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X.c.%6£t.£ing  Tames;  and  maintained  the  fame  footing  un- 
der  the  government  of  William  and  Mary.  Sir 
Edward  Seymour  was  the  proudeft  commoner  in 
England,  and  the  boldefl  orator  that  ever  filled 
the  fpeaker's  chair.  He  was  intimately  acquainted 
with  the  bufmefs  of  the  houfe,  and  knew  every  in- 
dividual member  fo  exactly,  that  with  one  glance 
of  his  eye  he  could  prognofticate  the  fate  of  every 
motion.  He  had  oppofed  the  court  with  great 
acrimony,  queftioned  the  king's  title,  cenfured  his 
conduct,  and  reflected  upon  his  character.  Never- 
theless, he  now  became  apofelyte,  and  was  brought 
into  the  treafury. 
Tranfac-  The  commons  voted  three  millions,  four  him- 
Jions  inv Far"  dred  and  eleven  thoufand,  fix  hundred  and  feventy- 
five  pounds  for  the  ufe  of  the  enfuing  year  •  but 
the  eftablifhment  of  funds  for  railing  thefe  fupplies 
was  retarded,  partly  by  the  ill  humour  of  the  op- 
pofition,  and  partly  by  intervening  affairs  that  di- 
verted the  attention  of  the  commons.  Several  emi- 
nent merchants  prefented  a  petition  to  the  houfe 
againil  the  Eaft-India  company,  charging  them 
with  manifold  abufes  ;  at  the  fame  time,  a  counter- 
petition  was  delivered  by  the  company,  and  the 
affair  referred  to  the  examination  of  a  committee 
appointed  for  that-  purpofe.  After  a  minute  en- 
quiry into  the  nature  of  the  complaints,  the  com- 
mons voted  certain  regulations  with  refpect  to  the 
flock  and  the  traffic  ±  and  refolved  to  petition  his 
majefty,  trut,  according  to  the  faid  regulations* 
the  Eaft-India  company  mould  be  incorporated  by 
charter.  The  committee  was  ordered  to  bring  in 
a  bill  for  this  eftabliihment  •,  but  divers  petitions 
being  prefented  againft  it,  and  the  company's  an- 
fwers  proving  uniatisfactory,  the  houfe  addrefled 
the  kinp-  to  diffolve  it,  and  grant  a  charter  to  a  new 
company.     He  faid  it  was  an  affair  of  great  impor- 
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tance  to  the  trade  of  the  kingdom  ;  therefore  he  A»c-  l69i* 
would  confider  the  fubject,  and  in  a  little  time  re- 
turn a  pofitive  anfwer.  The  parliament  was  like- 
wife  amuled  by  a  pretended  conipiracy  of  the  pa- 
pifts  in  Lancashire,  to  raife  a  rebellion,  and  reftore 
James  to  the  throne.  Several  perfons  were  feized, 
and  fome  witnefies  examined;  but  nothing  ap- 
peared to  juftify  the  information.  At  length,  one 
Fuller,  a  priibner  in  the  King's -bench,  offered  his 
evidence,  and  was  brought  to  the  bar  of  the  houfe 
of  commons,  where  he  produced  fome  papers.  He 
obtained  a  blank  pafs  from  the  king  for  two  per- 
fons, who,  he  faid,  would  come  from  the  continent 
to  give  evidence.  He  was  afterwards  examined  at 
his  own  lodgings,  where  he  affirmed)  that  colonel 
.Thomas  Delaval,  and  James  Hayes,  were  the  wit- 
neffes  for  whom  he  had  procured  the  pafs  and  the 
protection.  Search  was  made  for  them  according 
to  his  direction  •,  but  no  fuch  perfons  were  found. 
Then  the  houfe  declared  Fuller  a  notorious  impof- 
tor,  cheat,  and  falfe  accufer.  He  was,  at  the  re - 
quefb  of  the  commons,  profecuted  by  the  attorney- 
general,  and  fentenced  to  (land  in  the  pillory  ;  a 
difgrace  which  he  accordingly  underwent. 

A  bill  for  regulating  trials  in  cafes  of  high  treafon  Difputw 
having  been  laid  afide  by  the  lords  in  the  preceding SewnS 
iefiion,  was  now  again  brought  uoon  the  carpet,  regulating 
and  paffed  the  lower  houfe.     The  defign  of  this  Ci£sofh'ah 
.bill  was,  to  fecure  the  fubject  from  the  rigours  to  treafon. 
which  he  had  been  expofed  in  the  late  reigns.     It 
provided,  That  the    prifoner  mould  be  furnifhed 
with  a  copy  of  his  indictment,  as  alfo  of  the  pan- 
nel,  ten  days  before  his  trial :    and,  That  his  wit- 
nelTes  mould  be  examined  upon  oath,    as  well  as 
thofe  of  the  crown.     The  lords,  in  their  own  be- 
half added  a  claufe,  enacting,  That  upon  the  trial 
of  any  peer  or  peerels,  for   treafon  or  mifprifion 

of 
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a.c.  j 697  of  treafon,  all  the  peers  who  have  a  right  to  fit  and 
vote  in  parliament,  mould  be  duly  fumrrioned  to 
a.Tiit  at  the  trial :  That  this  notice  mould  be  given 
twenty  days  before  the  trial :  and,  That  every  peer 
fo  fummoned,  and  appearing,  mould  vote  upon 
the  occafion.  The  commons  rejected  this  amend- 
ment :  and  a  free  conference  enfued.  The  point 
was  argued  with  great  vivacity  on  both  fides,  which 
ferved  only  to  inflame  the  difpute,  and  render  each 
party  the  rmre  tenacious  of  their  own  opinion. 
After  three  conferences  that  produced  nothing  but 
animofity,  the  bill  was  dropped;  for,  the  com- 
mons reiblved  to  bear  the  hardfhips  of  which  they 
complained,  rather  than  be  relieved  at  the  expence 
of  purchafing  a  new  privilege  to  the  lords  -,  and 
without  this  advantage  the  peers  would  not  con- 
tribute to  their  relief 

The  next  object  that  engrafted  the  attention  of 
the  lower  houfe,  was  the  mifcarriage  of  the  fleet 
during  the  fummer's  expedition.  Admiral  JRuflel, 
who  commanded  at  fea,  having  been  joined  by  a 
Dutch  fquadron,  failed  in  quefl  of  the  enemy  -, 
but,  as  the  French  king  had  received  undoubted 
intelligence,  that  the  combined  fquadrons  were 
fuperior  to  his  navy  in  number  of  mips  and  weight 
of  metal,  he  ordered  Tourville  to  avoid  an  engage- 
ment. This  officer  acted  with  fiich  vigilance,  cau- 
tion, and  dexterity,  as  baffled  all  the  endeavours 
of  Ruifel,  who  was  moreover  perplexed  with  ob- 
fcure  and  contradictory  orders.  Neverthelefs,  he 
cruifed  all  fummer  either  in  the  channel  or  in 
foundings,  for  the  protection  of  the  trade,  and  in 
particular  fecured  the  homeward-bound  Smyrna 
fleet,  in  which  the  Engiiih  and  Dutch  had  a  joint 
concern,  amounting  to  four  millions  fteflme.  Hav- 
ing  fcoured  the  channel,  and  run  along  great  part 
of  the  French  coaft,  he  returned  to  Torbay  in  the 
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beginning  of  Auguft,  and  received  frefh  orders  toA-c«l69'. 
put  out  to  fea  again,  notwithstanding  his  repeated 
remonftrances  againft  expofing  large  fhips   to  the 
ftorms    that   always   blow  about  the  time  of   the 
equinox.     He  therefore  failed  back  to  foundings, 
where  he  continued  cruifing  till  the  fecond  day  of 
September,  when   he  was  overtaken  by  a  violent 
temper!:,  which  drove  him  into  the  channel,  and 
obliged  him  to  make  for  the  port  of  Plymouth, 
The  weather  being  hazy,  he   reached   the  found 
with   great  difficulty  ;  the   Coronation,  a  fecond- 
rate,  foundered  at  anchor  off  the  Ram-Head  ;  the 
Harwich,  a  third-rate,  bulged  upon  the  rocks,  and 
perifhed  ;  two  others  ran  aihore,  but  were  got  off 
with  little   damage  ;  the  whole  fleet  was  lcattered 
and  diftreffed.     The  nation  murmured  at  the  fup- 
poled  mifconducl:  of  the  admiral,  and   the  com- 
mons fubjecled  him  to  an  inquiry  :  but,  when  they 
examined  his  papers,  orders,  and  inirructions,  they 
perceived  he  had  adhered  to  them  with  great  punc- 
tuality, and  thought  proper  to  drop   the  piofecu- 
tion,  out  of  tendernefs  to  the  miniftry.     Then  the 
houfe  took  into  confideration  fome  letters  which 
had  been  intercepted  in  .a  French  fhip  taken  by  Sir 
Ralph  Delaval.     Three  of  thefe  are  faid  to  have 
been  written  by  king  James,  and  the  reft  fealed 
with  his  leal.     They  related  to  the  plan  of  an  inliir- 
reclion   in  Scotland  and  in  the  northern  parts  of 
England  ;    and  Legg  lord  Dartmouth,   with  one 
Crew,  being  mentioned  in  them  as  agents  and  abet- 
tors in  the  defign,  warrants  were  immediately  iflued 
againft  them.     Crew  abfeonded,    but  lord  Dart- 
mouth was  committed  to  the  Tower.  Lord  Prefton 
was  examined  touching  fome  cyphers  which  they 
could  not  explain,  and  pretending  ignorance,  was 
impriibned  in  Newgate,  from  whence,   however, 
he  foon  obtained  his   releafe*     The  funds  for  the 
fuopiies  of  the  eniuing  year  being  eftabiifhed,  and 
Numb.LXXX,  Ff  fcveral 
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A.c.  1691  feveral  acts  *  palled  relating  to  domeftic' regula- 
tions, the  king,  on  the  twenty-fourth  day  of  Fe- 
bruary, clofed  the  feffion  with  a  lhort  fpeech, 
thanking  the  parliament  for  their  demonftrations 
of  affection  in  the  liberal  iupplies  they  had  grant- 
ed, and  communicating  his  intention  of  repairing 
fpeedily  to  the  continent.  Then  the  two  houfes, 
at  his  defire,  adjourned  themielves  to  the  twelfth 
day  of  April,  and  the  parliament  was  afterwards 
prorogued  to  the  twenty  ninth  day  of  May,  by  pro- 
clamation •}•. 
Shu?"1  The  ^nS  had  fuffered  fo  much  in  his  reputation 
the  preiby-  by  his  complaifance  to  the  prefbyterians  in  Scot- 

Scotianf  ^anc^  anc*  was  *°  dilpleafed  with  the  conduct  of  that 
ftubborn  feet  of  religionifts,  that  he  thought  pro- 
per to  admit  fome  prelatifts  into  the  adminiftration. 
Johnfon,  who  had  been  lent  envoy  to  the  elector 
of  Brandenburgh,  was  recalled,  and,  with  the 
mailer  of  Stair,  made  joint  fecretary  of  Scotland  ; 
Melvill,  who  had  declined  in  his  importance,  was 
made  lord  privy- feal  of  that  kingdom  ;  Tweedale 
was  constituted  lord  chancellor  •,  Crawfurd  retained 
the  office  of  prefident  in  the  council ;  and  Lothian 

*  The  laws  enafted  in  this  feflion  at  the  bar  of  the  houfe  of  common?, 
were  thefe  ;  an  aft  for  abrogating  the  for  having  reflected  upon  that  houfe  in 
oath  of  fupremacy  in  Ireland,  and  ap-  a  weekly  paper  intitled  Mercurius  Re- 
pointing  other  oaths  ;  ?n  aft  foj?  ta-  formatus  5  but/  as  it  was  written  in 
king  away  clergy  from  fome  offenders,  defence  of  the  government,  the  king 
and  bring'  pg  othet  s  to  punifhment;  an  appointed  h;m  one  of  his  phy  ficians  in 
aft  aga  nft  deer-fteal  ng  ;  an  aft  tor  ordinary.  At  this  period  Charles  Mon.» 
repairing  the  highwavs,  and  fettling  tague,  afterwards  earl  of  Halifax,  dif- 
the  rates  of  carriage  of  goods;  an  aft  tinguifhed  himfelf  in  the  houfe  of 
for  the  relief  of  c- editors  againft  frau  •  commens  by  his  line  talents  and  elo- 
dulent  devifes  ;  an  aft  for  explaining  cuti<  n.  The  f  rivy-feal  was  committed 
and  Supplying  the  defefts  of  lormer  to  the  earl  of  Pembroke  :  lord  vif- 
laws  for  the  fettlementof  the  poor  j  count  Sidney  was  created  lord  lieute- 
an  aft  for  the  encouragement  of  the  nant  of  Ireland  ;  Sir  John  Sornmers 
breeding  and  feeding  of  cattle  ;  and  an  appointed  attorney- gcncal  ;  and  the 
aft  for  afcertainingthetyth.es  of  hemp  fee  of  Lincoln,  vacant  by  the  death 
and  flax.  of  Harlow,  conferred   upon  Dr.  Tho- 

-f-  In  the  courfe  of  th's  fcfiioh  Dr.  mas  Tenn'fon,  who  had  been  recom- 
Wellwoo-l,  a  Scotifli  phyficran,  was  mended  to  the  king,  a<  a  divine  re- 
taken into   fcuftody,   and  reprimanded  markable /or  his  piety  and  moderation. 
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Was  appointed  high  commiffioner  to  the  general  A-  c- ,6*" 
aifembly.  The  parliament  was  adjourned  to  the 
fifteenth  day  of  April,  becaufe  it  was  not  yet  com- 
pliant enough  to  be  affembled  with  fafety  ;  and  the 
epifcopal  clergy  were  admitted  to  a  fliare  of  the 
church-government.  Theie  meafures,  inftead  of 
healing  the  divifions,  ferved  only  to  inflame  the 
animoiity  of  the  two  parties.  The  epilcopalians 
triumphed  in  the  king's  favour,  and  began  to  treat 
their  antagonifts  with  infolence  and  (corn  •,  the  pref- 
byterians  were  incenfed  to  fee  their  friends  dif- 
graced,  and  their  enemies  diflinguiified  by  the 
royal  indulgence.  They  infiited  upon  the  autho- 
rity of  the  law,  which  happened  to  be  upon  their 
fide  :  they  became  more  than  ever  four,  furly,  and 
implacable  -,  they  refufed  to  concur  with  the  pre- 
latifts,  or  abate  in  the  lead  circumftance  of  discip- 
line *,  and  the  arTembly  was  diffblved,  without  any 
time  or  place  afligned  for  the  next  meeting.  The 
prefbyterians  pretended  an  independent  right  of 
affembling  annually,  even  without  a  call  from  his 
majefly-,  they  therefore  adjourned  themfelves,  after 
having  protefted  againft  the  di  Ablution.  The  king 
relented  this  meafure  as  an  infolent  invaflon  of  the 
prerogative,  and  conceived  an  averfion  to  the  whole 
fedt,  who  in  their  turn  began  to  loofe  all  refpect 
for  his  perfon  and  government. 

As  the  Highlanders  were  not  yet  totally  reduced,  The  ear?of 
the   earl  or  Braiaalbin   undertook  to   bring  them  nnd-rrak  % 
over,  by  diftributina:  fums  of  money  amon*  their  fa^efab- 

,  *-*  *  '-'  million  or 

chiefs ;  and  fifteen  thouiand  pounds  were  remitted  theHigh- 
from  England  for  this  purpoie.  The  clans  being  hndc;s- 
informed  of  this  remittance,  fufpedted  that  the 
earl's  defign  was  to  appropriate  to  hirnfelf  the 
bed  part  of  the  money,  znd  when  he  began  to 
treat  with  them  made  luch  extravagant  demands, 
that  he  found  his  fcheme  impracticable.  He  was 
therefore  obliged    to  refund  the  ium  he  had  re- 

F '  f  %  ceived  *, 
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a.  c.  1 69 1.  ceived  •,  and  he   refolved  to   wreak  his  vengeance 
with  the  firft  opportunity  on  thofe  who  had  fruftrat- 
ed  his  intention.     He  who  chiefly  thwarted  his  ne- 
gotiation was  Macdonald  of  Glencoe  •,  and  his  op- 
pofition  arofe  from  a  private  circumftance,  which 
ought  to  have  had  no  effect  upon  a  treaty  that  re- 
garded the  public  weal.   Macdonald  had  plundered 
the  lands  ofBraidalbin  during  the  courfe  of  hoflili- 
ties  -,  and  this  nobleman  infilled  upon  being  indem- 
nified for  his  lories  from  the  other's  fhare  of  the 
money  which  he  was  employed  to  diftribute.     The 
Highlander  not  only  refufed  to  acquiefce  in  thefe 
terms,  but,  by  his  influence  among  the  clans,  de- 
feated the  whole  fcheme,  and  the  earl  in  revenge 
devoted  him  to  definition.     King  William  had  by 
proclamation  offered  an  indemnity  to  all  thofe  who 
had   been    in   arms   againft  him,    provided    they 
would  fubmit  and  take  the  oaths  by  a  certain  day  -9 
and  this  was  prolonged  to  the  end  of  the  prefent 
year,  with  a  denunciation  of  military   execution 
againft  thofe  who  fhould  hold  out  after  the  end  of 
December.     Macdonald,   intimidated  by  this  de- 
claration,  repaired   on   the   very  laft  day  of  the 
month  to  Fort  William,    and  defired  that  the  oaths 
might  be  tendered  to  him  by  colonel  Hill  governor 
of  that  fortrefs.     As  this  officer  was  not  veiled 
with  the  power  of  a  civil  magiilrate,   he  refufed  to 
adminifler  them  ;  and  Macdonald  let  out  imme- 
'  diately  for  Inverary,  the  county- town  of  Argyle. 
Though  the  ground  was  covered  with  fnow,  and 
the  weather  intenfely  cold,  he  travelled  with  fuch 
diligence,  that  the  term  prefcribed  by  the  procla- 
mation was  but  one  day  elapfed  when  he  reached 
the  place,  and  addrefTed  himfelf  to  Sir  Colin  Camp- 
bell fheriff"  of  the  county,  who,  in  confideration  of 
his  difappointment  at  Fort  William,  was  prevailed 
upon  to  adminiller  the  oaths  to  him  and  his  adhe- 
rents.    Then  thev  returned   to  their  own  habita- 
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tions  in   the  valley  of  Glencoe,  in  full  confidence  A- c- ,691# 
of  being  protected   by  the  government,   to  which 
they  had  lo  lolemnly  fubmitted. 

Braidabinhad  reprefented  Macdonald  at  court  clench  °f 
as   an  incorrigible  rebel,  and   a   ruffian  inured  to 
bloodffied  and  rapine,  who  would  never  be  obe- 
dient to  the  laws  of  his  country,  nor  live  peacea- 
bly under  any   fovereign.     He  obierved   that  he 
had  payed   no   regard   to  the  proclama  ion  •,  and 
propoied  that  the  government  mould  facrifice  him 
to  the  quiet  of  the  kingdom,  in  extirpating  him, 
with  his  family  and  dependents,  by  military  exe- 
cution.    His   advice  was  fupported   by  the    fug- 
geflions  of  the  other  Scottim  miniflers ;  and  the 
king,  whole  chief  virtue  was  not  humanity,  figned 
a  warrant  for  the  deflru&ion  of  thole  unhappy  peo- 
ple,  tho'  it  does  not  appear  that  he  knew  of  Mac- 
donald's  fubmiflion.    An  order  for  this  barbarous 
execution,  figned  and  counter-figned  by  his  ma- 
jesty's own  hand,  being  tranfmitted  to  the  mailer 
of  Stair,  iecretary  for  Scotland,   he  lent  particular 
directions   to   Livingitone,    who  commanded  the 
troops  in  that  kingdom,  to  put  the  inhabitants  of 
Glencoe  to  the  iword,  charging  him  to  take  no  pri- 
foners,  that  the  fcene  might  be  more  terrible.     In 
the  month  of  February  captain  Campbell  of  Glen- 
lyon,  by  virtue  of  an  order  from  major  Duncan- 
fon,   marched   into  the  valley  of  Glencoe,  with  a 
company  of  foldiers   belonging  to  Argyle's  High- 
land regiment,  on  pretence  of  levying  the  arrears 
of  the  land-tax  and  hearth-money.     When  Mac- 
donald demanded  whether  they  came  as  friends  o^ 
enemies,  he  anfwered  as  friends,  and  promifed  up- 
on his  honour  that  neither  he  nor  his  people  mould 
fullain  the  leafl  injury.     In  confequence   of  this  . 
declaration,  he  and  his  men  were  received  with  the 
moil  cordial  hofpitality,  and  lived  fifteen  days  with 
the  men  of  the  valley,  in  all  the  appearance  of  the 
moll  unreierved  friendfnip.     At  length  the  fatal 
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a.  c.  i69r  period    approached.       Macdcnaid   and  Campbell 
having  palled  the  day  together,  parted  about  ieven 
in   the  evening,    with  mutual  profeffions   of  the 
warmed  affection.     The  younger  Macdonald,  per- 
ceiving the  guards  doubled,  began  to  fufpeft  Some 
treachery,   and  communicated  his  fufpicion  to  his 
brother  •,  but  neither  he  nor  the  father  would  har- 
bour the  lead  doubt  of  Campbell's  fincerity  •,  ne- 
vertheless, the  two  young  men  went  forth  privately 
to  make  further  obfervations.    They  overheard  the 
common  ibldiers  fay  they  liked  not  the  work-,  that 
though  they  would  have  willingly  fought  the  Mac- 
donaids  of  the  Glen  fairly  in  the  field,   they  held  it 
baSe  to  murder  them  in  cool  blood;   but  that  their 
officers  were  anfwerable  for  the  treachery.     When 
the  youths  haded  back  to  appriie  their  father  of  the 
impending  danger,  they  faw  the  houfe  already  fur- 
rounded;  they  heard  the  difcharge  of  mufkets,  the 
fhricks  of  women  and  children,  and,  being  deditute 
of  arms,  Secured  their  own  lives  by  immediate  flight. 
The  Savage  minifters  of  vengeance  had  entered  the 
old  man's  chamber,  and  mot  him  through  the  head. 
He  fell  down  dead  in  the  arms  of  his  wife,  who  died 
next  day,  di  drafted  hy  the  horror  of  her  hufband's  fate. 
The  laird  of  Auchintrincken,  Macdonald'sgued,who 
had  three  months  before  this  period  Submitted  to  the 
government,  and  at  this  very  time  had  a  protection  in 
his  pocket,  was  put  to  death  without  queftion ;  a  boy 
of  eight  years,   who   fell  at  Campbell's  feet,  im- 
ploring mercy,    and  offering  to  ferve  him  for  life, 
war,  dabbed  to  the  heart  by  one  Drummond,  a  Sub- 
altern   officer.     Eight   and   thirty  perfons  differed 
in  this  manner,  the  greater  part  of  whom  were  fur- 
prifed  in  their  beds,   and  hurried  into  eternity  be- 
.  fore  they  had  time   to  implore  the  divine  mercy. 
The  defign  was  to  butcher  all  the  males  under  Se- 
venty  that  lived  in  the  valley,  the  number  of  whom 
amounted  to  two  hundred  :   but  fome  of  the  detach- 
ments did  not  arrive  foon  enough  to  Secure  the  paffes ; 
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fo  that  one  hundred  and  fixty  eicaped.  Campbell  A-c*  ,69»* 
having  perpetrated  this  brutal  maflacre,  ordered  all 
the  houfes  to  be  burned,  made  a  prey  of  all  the  cat- 
tle and  effects  that  were  found  in  the  valley,  and 
left  the  helplefs  women  and  children,  whofe  fathers 
and  hufbands  he  had  murdered,  naked  and  forlorn, 
without  covering,  food,  or  fhelter,  in  the  midft 
of  the  fnovv  that  covered  the  whole  face  of  the  coun- 
try, at  the  diftance  of  fix  long  miles  from  any  in- 
habited place.  Diftra&ed  with  grief  and  horror, 
furrounded  with  the  ihades  of  night,  iYivering  with 
cold,  and  appalled  with  the  apprehenfion  of  imme- 
diate death  from  the  i words  of  thole  who  had  fa- 
crificed  their  friends  and  kinfmen,  they  could  not 
endure  fuch  a  complication  of  calamities,  but  gene- 
rally perifhed  in  the  wafte  before  they  could  receive 
the  lead  comfort  or  afliftance.  This  barbarous 
maflacre,  performed  under  the  fanction  of  king 
William's  authority,  though  it  anfwered  the  imme- 
diate purpofe  of  the  court,  by  ftriking  terror  into 
the  hearts  of  the  Jacobite  Highlanders,  excited  the 
horror  of  all  thofe  who  had  not  renounced  every 
fentiment  of  humanity,  and  produced  fuch  an 
averfion  to  the  government,  as  all  the  arts  of  a  mi- 
niftry  could  never  totally  iurmount.  A  detail  of 
the  particulars  was  publifhed  at  Paris,  with  many 
exaggerations  •,  and  the  Jaccuites  did  not  fail  to 
expatiate  upon  every  circumflance,  in  domeftic 
libels  and  private  converfation.  The  king,  alarm- 
ed at  the  outcry  which  was  raifed  upon  this  occa- 
fion,  ordered  an  inquiry  to  be  let  on  foot,  and 
difmifTed  the  matter  of  Stair  from  his  employment 
of  fecretary  •,  he  likewife  pretended  that  he  had  Burnet, 
fubferibed  the  order  amidft  a  heap  of  other  papers,  *°n^ 
without  knowing  the  purport  of  it ;  but,  as  he  did  Life  of  king 
not  feverely  puniili  thofe  who  had  made  his  autho-  JJ™^ 
rity  fubfervient  to  their  own  cruel  revenge,  the  im-  Ralph. 
putation  ftuck  fait  to  his  character ;  and  the  High-  Voiuire- 
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a.  c.  i69a.  landers,  though  terrified   into  filence  and  fubmif- 
fion,  were  infpired  wirh  the    moft   implacable  re- 
fentment  againft  his  peribn  and  adminiftration. 
p.epava-  A  great  number  in  both  kingdoms  waited  im- 

tioiu  fo.  a  patiently  for  an  opportunity  to  declare  in  behalf  of 
England.1"  their  exiled  monarch,  who  was  punctually  informed 
of  all  thefe  tranfactjons,  and  endeavoured  to  make 
his  advantage  of  the  growing  difcontent.  King 
William  having  fettled  the  domeftic  affairs  of  the 
nation,  and  exerted  uncommon  care  and  affiduity 
in  equipping  a  formidable  fleet,  embarked  for  Hol- 
land on  the  fifth  day  of  Man  h,  and  was  received 
by  the  ilates-gene  al  with  expreffions  of  the  moil 
cordial  regard.  While  he  was  employed  in  pro- 
moting the  meafures  of  the  grand  confederacy,  the 
French  king  reiolved  to  invade  England  in  his 
abfence,  and  feemed  heartily  engaged  in  the  in- 
tereft  of  James,  whofe  emiffaries  in  Britain  began 
to  beftir  themielves  with  uncommon  affiduity,  in 
preparing  the  nation  for  his  return.  One  Lant5 
who  was  impriibned  on  fufpicion  of  diftributing  his 
com  minions,  had  the  good  fortune  to  be  releaied-; 
and  the  papifls  of  Lancaffiire  difpatched  him  to 
the  court  of  St,  Gcrmains,  with  an  afTurance  that 
they  were  in  a  condition  to  receive  their  old  fove- 
reign.  He  returned  with  advice  that  king  James 
would  certainly  land  i-n  the  fpring-,  and  that  colonel 
Parker  and  other  officers  mould  be  lent  over  with 
full  instructions,  touching  their  conduct  at  and  be- 
fore the  king's  arrival.  Parker  accordingly  repair- 
ed to  England,  and  made  the  Jacobites  acquainted 
with  the  whole  fcheme  of  a  defcent,  which  Lev/is 
had  actually  concerted  with  the  late  king.  He 
affiled  them,  that  their  lawful  fovereign  would 
once  more  vifit  his  Britifh  dominions,  at  the  head 
of  thirty  thoufand  effect. ve  men,  to  be  embarked 
at  La  Hogue ;  that  the  tranfports  were  already 
prepared 3  and  a  flrong  iquadron  equipped  for  their 
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convoy  ;  he  therefore  exhorted  them  to  be  fpeedy  A  c.  1692, 
and  iecret  in  their  preparations,  that  they  might 
be  in  readineis  to  take  arms  and  co-operate  in  ef- 
fecting his  reftoration.  This  officer,  and  one 
Johnion,  a  prieft,  are  laid  to  have  undertaken  the 
aifaflination  of  king  William-,  but,  before  they 
could  execute  their  defign,  he  fet  fail  for  Holland. 

Mean  while,  James  aJdreffed  a  letter  to  feveral  Declaration 
lords,  who  had  been  formerly  members  of  his  °i[^ 
council,  as  well  as  to  divers  ladies  of  quality  and 
diftinclion,  intimating  the  pregnancy  of  his  queen, 
and  requiring  them  to  attend  as  witneffes  at  the 
labour.  He  took  notice  of  the  injury  his  family 
and  honour  had  fufiained,  from  the  cruel  afper- 
fions  of  his  enemies  concerning  the  birth  of  his 
fon  ;  and  as  providence  had  now  favoured  him 
with  an  opportunity  of  refuting  the  calumny  of 
thole  who  affirmed  that  the  queen  was  incapable 
of  child-bearing,  he  affured  them,  in  the  name  of 
his  brother  the  French  king,  as  well  as  upon  his 
ov*n  royal  word,  that  they  mould  have  free  leave 
to  vifit  his  court,  and  return  after  the  labour  -f\ 
This  invitation,  however,  no  perfon  would  venture 
to  accept.  He  afterwards  employed  his  emirTaries 
in  circulating  a  printed  declaration,  importing  that 
the  king  of  France  had  enabled  him  to  make 
another  effort  to  retrieve  his  crown  j  and  that,  al- 
though he  was  furnifhed  with  a  number  of  troops 
fufficient  to  untie  the  hands  of  his  fubjects,  he  did 
not  intend  to  deprive  them  of  their  mare  in  the 
glory  of  reftoring    their    lawful  king    and   their 

•f-  The  letter  was  directed  not  only  fpeaker  of  the  houfe  of  common?,  Sir 

tb    frivy  counfeliors,    but    alio  to  the  Edward  ^eymour,  S  rChriAopher  IVIuf- 

dutchelTes  of  Somerfet  an^i  Bevufort,  giave,  rhe  wives  of  S;r  i  homas  Stam- 

the  marchionefs  o!  Halifax,  the  e  un-  ford  forr!ma\orof  Lndon,SirWilJiara 

teiTes  of  Deby,   Mulgravc,  Rutland,  Aflwrft  anr4  Sr  R;chard  Levett  the 

Brooks,    Nott'ngham,    Lurrley,    and  {be  iffs  :  and  laftlv,  to  Dr.  Chamberlain, 

Danby,   the    la'ies  Fitzharding   and  the  famous  practitioner  in  midwifery. 
|\re>cbville,  thofc  of  Sir  John  Trevor 
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a.c.  1692  ancient  government.    He  exhorted  the  people  to 
join    his    ftandard.      He    allured    them    that   the 
foreign  auxiliaries  mould  behave  with   the  molt 
regular  difcipline,  and   be  fent  back  immediately 
after  his  re-eftablifhment.     He  obferved,  that  when 
fuch  a  number  of  his  fubjecls  were  fo  infatuated,  as 
to  concur  with  the  unnatural  defign  of  the  prince 
of  Orange,  he  had  chofe  to  rely  upon  the  fidelity 
of  his  Englifh  army,  and  refufed  confiderable  fuc- 
cours  that  were  offered  to  him  by  his  moll  chriflian 
majefty  ;  that  when  he  was  ready  to  oppofe  force 
with  force,  he  neverthelefs  offered  to  give  all  rea- 
fonable  fatisfaction  to  his  fubjedts  who  had  been 
milled,  and  endeavoured  to  open  their  eyes  with 
refpect  to  the  vain   pretences   of   his    adverfary, 
whofe  aim  was  not  the  reformation  but  the  fubver- 
fion  of  the  government :  that  when  he  faw  himfelf 
deferted  by  his  army,  betrayed   by  his   minifters, 
abandoned   by  his  favourites,  and  even   his  own 
children,  and  at  lafl:  rudely  driven   from  his  own 
palace  by  a  guard  of  infolent  foreigners ;  he  had, 
for  his  perlbnal  fafety,  taken  refuge  in  France : 
that  his  retreat  from  the  malice  and  cruel  defigns 
of  the  ufurper  had  been  conftrued  into  an  abdica- 
tion, and  the  whole  conftit«ution  of  the  monarchy 
,  deftroyed  by  a  fet  of  men  illegally  aflembled,  who, 
in  facT,  had  no  power  to  alter  the  property  of  the 
meaneit  fubjedb.      He  expreffed  his  hope  that  by 
this  time  the  nation  had  fairly  examined  the  ac- 
count, and  from  the  loffes  and  enormous  expence 
of  the   three  lad  years,  were   convinced  that  the 
remedy  was  worfe  than  the  difeafe  •,  that  the  begin- 
ning, like  the  firft  years  of  Nero's  reign,  would, 
in  all  probability,  be  found  the  mildeft  part  of  the 
ufurpation,  and   the   inftruments  of  the  new  efta- 
blifhment  live  to  furTer  ieverely  by  the  tyranny  they 
had    railed  •,    that    even,    though   the   ufurpation 
mould  continue   during  his  life,  an   indiipu  table 
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title  would  furvive  in  his  ifiue,  and  expofe  the  A«c- ,6v** 
kingdom  to  all  the  miieries  of  a  civil  war.  He 
not  only  follicited  but  commanded  his  good  fub- 
jects  to  join  him,  according  to  their  duty  and  the 
oaths  they  had  taken.  He  forbade  them  to  pay 
taxes  or  any  part  of  the  revenue  to  the  ufurper. 
He  promifed  pardon  and  even  rewards  to  all  thofe 
who  fhould  return  to  their  duty,  and  to  procure 
in  his  firft  parliament  an  act  of  indemnity,  with  an 
exception  of  certain  perfons  -\-  whom  he  now  enu- 
merated. He  declared,  that  all  ibldiers  who 
fhould  quit  the  fervice  of  the  ufurper,  and  enlift 
under  his  banners,  might  depend  upon  receiving 
their  pardon  and  arrears  ;  and  that  the  foreign 
troops  upon  laying  down  their  arms,  fhould  be 
payed  and  tranfported  to  their  refpective  countries. 
He  folemnly  protefted  that  he  would  protect  and 
maintain  the  church  of  England  as  by  law  eftabliih- 
ed,  in  all  her  rights,  privileges,  and  pofTefTions  : 
he  fighified  his  reiblution  to  uie  his  influence  with 
the  parliament  for  allQwing  liberty  of  conference  to 
all  his  fubjects,  as  an  indulgence  agreeable  to  the 
fpirit  of  the  chriftian  religion,  and  conducive  to 
the  wealth  and  profperity  of  the  nation.  He  laid 
his  principal  care  fhould  be  to  heal  the  wounds  of 
the  late  diffractions  •,  to  reftore  trade,  by  obierving 
the  act  of  navigation,  which  had  lately  been  lb 
much  violated  in  favour  of  ftrangers  ±  to  put  the 

•f-  Thofe  excepted  were  the  duke  of  fe!,  Richr  d  Levifon,  John  Trenchard,, 

Ormon^    the  marquis  of  Winrhefter,  Cna  les  Duncomb,  citizen  of  London  3 

the  earls  of  Sunderland,  Rath,  Danbv,  Edwards,  Stap'eron,  and  Hunt,  fi flier- 

and   Nottingham,  the  lords  Newport,  men.  and  a'l   others  who  had  offered 

Delarrere, Wiltshire, Colchefter,  Corn-  perfonal  indign 'tits  to  him   at  Fever- 

bury,  Dunblain,  and  Churchill  ;    the  fliam  j  or  had    betn  concerned  in  the 

bifliops  of  London  aod   St.  Afaph,  Sir  barbarous    murder    of  John   Atfiton, 

Robert  Howard,  Sir  John  Worden,  Sir  Crof«,   or  any  others  w}v>  had  differed 

Samuel   Crimflon'*,    S  r  Stephen  For,  death  for  the  r  loyalty  ;  and  all  (pies  or 

Sir  George  Trcby,    Sir  Bafil  Dixwell,  fuch  as  had  btraved  his  council?,  du« 

Sir  Jimes  Orenden,  Dr.  John  Til'ot-  ring  his  hie  abftnee  from  England, 
fon,  Dr.  Gilbert  Burnet,  Fiancis  Ruf- 

navy 
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a.c.  J692,  navy  in  a  flourifhing  condition;  and  to  take  every 
flep  that  might  contribute  to  the  greatnefs  of  the 
monarchy  and  the  happinefs  of  the  people.  He 
concluded  with  profefTions  of  refignation  to  the 
divine  will,  declaring,  that  all  who  mould  reject 
his  offers  of  mercy,  and  appear  in  arms  againit 
him,  would  be  anfwerable  to  Almighty  God  for 
all  the  blood  that  mould  be  fpilt,  and  all  the  mife- 
rics  in  which  thele  kingdoms  might  be  involved, 
by  their  deiperate  and  unreafonabie  oppofition. 

Efforts  cf        While  this  declaration  operated  varioufly  on  the 

ilTlnSand,  mm^s  pf  tne  People5  colonel  Parker,  with  fome 
other  officers,  enlifted  men  privately  for  the  fervice 
of  James,  in  the  counties  of  York,  Lancafter,  and 
the  bifliopric  of  Durham;  and,  at  the  fame  time, 
Fountaine  and  Holman  were  employed  in  raifing 
two  regiments  of  horfe  at  London,  that  they  might 
join  their  mailer  immediately  after  his  landing. 
His  partifans  lent  Captain  Loyd  with  an  exprefs 
to  the  lord  Melfort,  containing  a  detail  of  thefe 
particulars,  with  an  aflurance  that  they  had 
brought  over  rear-admiral  Carter  to  the  interell  of 
his  majefty.  They  likewife  tranfmitted  a  lift  of  the 
mips  that  compoied  the  Englifh  fleet ;  and  exhort- 
ed James  to  ufe  his  influence  with  the  French  king, 
that  the  count  cle  Tourville  might  be  ordered  to 
attack  them  before  they  fhould  be  joined  by  the 
Dutch  fquadron.  It  was  in  confequence  of  this 
advice,  that  Lewis  commanded  Tourville  to  fall 
upon  the  Englifh.  fleet,  even  without  waiting  for 
the  Toulon  fquadron,  commanded  by  the  marquis 
D'Etrees.  By  this  time  James  had  repaired  to 
La  Hogue,  and  was  ready  to  embark  with  his 
army,  confiding  of  a  body  of  French  troops, 
together  with  fome  Englifh  and  Scottifh  refugees, 
and  the  regiments  which  had  been  tranfported 
from  Ireland  by  virtue  of  the  capitulation  of 
Limerick. 

3  The 


of  the  na- 
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The  miniftry  of  England  was  informed  of  allA-c-,69*- 
thefe  particulars,  partly  by  fome  agents  of  James,  Precautions 
who  betrayed  his  caufe,  and  partly  by  admiral  ^  b^rthc 
Carter,  who  gave  the  queen  to  underftand  he  had  the  defence 
been  tampered  with  -,  and  was  inftructed  to  amufe 
the  Jacobites  with  a  negotiation.  King  William 
no  fooner  arrived  in  Holland,  than  he  haftened  the 
naval  preparations  of  the  Dutch,  fo  as  that  their 
fleet  was  ready  for  fea  fooner  than  it  was  expected ; 
and  when  he  received  the  firft  intimation  of  the 
projected  defcent,  he  detached  general  Tollemache 
with  three  of  the  Englifh  regiments  from  Holland. 
Thefe,  reinforced  with  other  troops  remaining  in 
England,  were  ordered  to  encamp  in  the  neigh- 
bourhood of  Portfmouth.  The  queen  iffued  a 
proclamation,  commanding  all  papifts  to  depart 
from  London  and  Weftminfter  :  the  members  of 
both  houies  of  parliament  were  required  to  meet 
on  the  twenty-fourth  day  of  May,  that  fhe  might 
avail  herfelf  of  their  advice  in  fuch  a  perilous  con- 
juncture. Warrants  were  expedited  for  apprehen- 
ding divers  difafrected  perfons ;  and  they  with- 
drawing themielves  from  their  refpective  places  of 
abode,  a  proclamation  was  publifhed  for  difcover- 
ing  and  bringing  them  to  juitice.  The  earls  of 
Scarfdale,  Litchfield,  and  Newburgh,  the  lords 
Griffin,  Forbes,  Sir  John  Fenwick,  Sir  Theophilus 
Oglethorpe,  and  others,  found  means  to  elude  the 
fearch.  The  earls  of  Huntingdon  and  Marlbo- 
rough were  fent  to  the  Tower  ;  Edward  Ridley, 
Knevitt,  Haftings,  and  Robert  Fergufon  were  im- 
prifoned  in  Newgate.  The  bifhop  of  Rochefter 
was  confined  to  his  own  houfe :  the  lords  Brudenell 
and  Fanfhaw  were  fecured  :  the  earls  of  Dunmore, 
Middleton,  and  Sir  Andrew  Forrefter,  were  dif- 
covered  in  2.  quaker's  houfe,  and  committed  to 
prifon,  with  feveral  other  perfons  of  diftinction. 
The  trained   bands  of  London  and  Weftminfter 

were 
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a.c.  1692.  were  armed  by  the  queen's  direction,  and  (lie  re- 
viewed them  in  perfon  •,  admiral  Rufiel  was  order- 
ed to  put  to  f.-a  with  all  pofTible  expedition  ;  and 
Carter,  with  a  iquadron  of  eighteen  fail,  continued 
to  cruize  along  the  French  coaft,  to  obferve  the 
motions  of  the  enemy. 
Admiral  On  the  eleventh  day  of  May,  RufTel  failed  from 

Ruiieiputs  Rye  t0  gt#  Helen's,  where  he  was  joined  by  the 
iquadrons  under  Delaval  and  Carter.  There  he 
received  a  letter  from  the  earl  of  Nottingham,  inti- 
mating, that  a  report  having  fpread  of  the  queen's 
fufpecting  the  fidelity  of  the  fea  officers,  her  majefty 
ordered  him  to  declare  in  her  name,  that  Hie  re- 
poied  the  moft  entire  confidence  in  their  attach- 
ment •,  and  believed  the  report  was  railed  by  the 
enemies  of  the  government.  The  flag-officers  and 
captains  forthwith  drew  up  a  very  loyal  and  dutiful 
addrefs,  which  was  gracioufly  received  by  the 
queen,  and  published  for  the  fatisfaction  of  the  na- 
tion. Rufifel  being  reinforced  by  the  Dutch  fqua- 
drons,  commanded  by  Allemonde,  Callembergh, 
and  Vander.^oes,  let  fail  for  the'  coaft  of  France 
on  the  eighteen  day  of  May,  with  a  fleet  of  ninety- 
nine  mips  of  the  line,  bendes  frigates  and  fire- 
fhips.  Next  day  about  three  o'clock  in  the  morn- 
ing, he  difcovered  the  enemy,  under  the  count 
cie  Tourville,  and  threw  out  the  fignal  for  the  line 
of  battle,  which  by  eight  o'clock  was  formed  in 
good  order,  the  Dutch  in  the  van,  the  blue  divifion 
in  the  rear,  and  the  red  in  the  center.  The  French 
ileet  did  not  exceed  fixty-three  fhips  of  the  line, 
and  as  they  were  to  windward,  Tourville  might 
have  avoided  an  engagement  -,  but,  he  had  recei- 
ved a  pofitive^  order  to  fight,  on  the  iuppofition 
that  the  Dutch  and  Englifh  iquadrons  had  not  join- 
ed. Lewis  indeed  was  apprifed  of  their  junction 
before  they  were  delcried  by  his  admiral,  to 
whom  he  difpatched  a  countermanding  order  by 

two 
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two  feveral  veflels  •,  bur,  one  of  them  was  taken  by  A-  c> l6^- 
the  Englifh,  and  the  other  did  not  arrive   till  the 
day  after  the  engagement. 

Tourville  therefore,  in  obedience  to  the  firft  We  tof*™ 
mandate,  bore  down  along  fide  of  RuffePs  own  ^a^om 
fhip,  which  he  engaged  at   a  very  fmall  diitance.  ^e  French 

TTrr  L  •   U  r  -.-11  »    1       1  L        fleet  ofFLa 

He  fought  with  great  fury  till  one  o  clock,  when  Hogue. 
his  rigging  and  lails  being  confiderably  damaged, 
his  (hip,  the  Rifing-Sun,  that  carried  one  hundred 
and  four  cannon,  was  towed  out  of  the  line  in  great 
diforder.  Neverthelefs,  the  engagement  continued 
till  three,  when  the  fleets  were  parted  by  a  thick 
fog.  When  this  abated,  the  enemy  were  defcried 
flying  to  the  northward  ;  and  Ruffel  made  the 
fignal  for  chafing.  Part  of  the  blue  fquadron 
came  up  with  the  enemy  about  eight  in  the  even- 
ing, and  engaged  them  half  an  hour,  during 
which  admiral  Carter  was  mortally  wounded.  Pend- 
ing himfelf  in  extremity,  he  exhorted  his  captain 
to  fight  as  long  as  the  fhip  could  fwim  •,  and  ex- 
pired with  great  compofure.  At  length,  the 
French  bore  av/ay  for  Conquet-Road,  having  loft 
four  fhips  in  this  day's  action.  Next  day  about 
eight  in  the  morning,  they  were  difcovered  crowd- 
ing away  to  the  weftward,  and  the  combined  fleets 
chafed  with  all  the  fails  they  could  carry,  until 
RuiTel's  foretop- maft  came  by  the  board.  Though 
he  was  retarded  by  this  accident,  they  (till  continued 
the  purfuit,  and  he  anchored  near  Cape  La  Hogue. 
On  the  twenty-fecond  of  the  month,  about  {tveri 
in  the  morning,  part  of  the  French  fleet  was  per- 
ceived near  the  Race  of  Alderney,  fome  at  anchor, 
and  fome  driving  to  the  eaftward  with  the  tide 
of  flood.  He,  and  the  (hips  neareft  him,  imme- 
diately dipt  their  cables  and  chafed.  The  Rifing- 
Sun  having  loft  her  mails,  ran  afhore  near  Cher- 
bourg, where  (he  was  burned  by  Sir  Ralph  Delaval, 
together  with  the  Admirable,   another  firft-rate, 

and 
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a.c.  1692,  and  the  Conquerant   of  eighty  guns.     Eighteen 
other  {hips  of  their  fleet  ran  into  La  Hogue,  where 
they  were    attacked    by  Sir  George  Rooke,  who 
deftroyed  them,  and  a  great  number  of  tranfports 
loaded  with  ammunition,  in  the  midft  of  a  terrible 
fire  from   the   enemy,  and   in   fight  cf  the  Irifh 
camp.       Sir  John  Afhfby,  with  his  own  fquadron 
and  fome  Dutch   fhips,  purfued    the   reft   of  the 
French   fleet,  which  eicaped  through  the  Race  of 
Alderney,  by  fuch    a  dangerous    paffage   as   the 
Englifn    could    not    attempt,    without    expofing 
their  mips  to  the  moil  imminent  hazard.   This  was 
a  very  mortifying  defeat  to  the  French  king,  who 
had  been  fo  long  flattered  with  an  uninterrupted 
feries  of  victories  ♦,  and  reduced  James  to  the  loweft 
ebb   of  defpondence,    as  it  fruftrated   the  whole 
fcheme  of  his  embarkation,  and  overwhelmed  his 
friends  in  England  with  grief  and  defpair.     Some 
hiftorians  alledge,  that  Ruffel  did  not  improve  his 
victory  with  all  advantages  that  might  have  been 
obtained  before  the  enemy  recovered  of  their  con- 
fternation.     They  fay,  his  affection  to   the  fervice 
was  in   a  good  meafure  cooled  by  the  difgrace  of 
his  friend  the  earl  of  Marlborough  :  that  he  hated 
the  earl   of  Nottingham,  by  whole  canal  he  re- 
ceived his  orders  :  and,  that  he  adhered- to  the  letter 
rather  than  the  fpirit  of  his  inftructions.     But  this 
is  a  malicious    imputation;  and  a  very  ungrateful 
return  for  his  manifold  fervices  to  the  nation.     He 
acted  in   this  whole  expedition  with   the  genuine 
fpirit  of  a  Britifh  admiral.       He   plyed  from  the 
Nore  to  the  Downs  with  a  very  fcanty  wind  through 
the  dangerous  fands,  contrary  to  the  advice  of  all 
his    pilots ;  and    by    this    bold    paffage  effected  a 
junction  of  the  different  fquadrons,  which  other- 
wife  the  French  would  have  attacked  fingly,   and 
perhaps  defeated.     He  behaved  with  great  gallan- 
try during  the   engagement  -,  he  deftroyed  about 

fifteen 
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fifteen  of  the  enemy's  capital  fhips  ;  in  a  word,  heA«  c-  l69z* 
obtained  fuch  a  decifive  victory,  that  during  the  re- 
maining part  cf  the  war,  the  French  would  not  ha- 
zard another  battle  by  fta  with  the  Englifh. 

Ruffel  having  ordered  Sir  John  Afhby,  and  the  Troops  em- 
Dutch  admiral  Callembergh,  to  fleer  towards  ^Helen's 
Havre  de  Grace,  and  endeavour  to  deftrcy  the  re-  foradefccnt 
mainder  of  the  French  Meet,  failed  back  to  St.  He-  nance. 
len's,  that  the  damaged  (hips  might  be  refitted,  and 
the  fleet  furnifhed  with  frefn  fupplies  of  provifion 
and  ammunition  :  but,  his  principal  motive  was  to 
take  on  board  a  number  of  troops  provided  for  a 
defcent  upon  France,  which  had  been  projected 
by  England  and  Holland,  with  a  view  to  alarm 
and  didract  the  enemy  in  their  own  dominions. 
The  queen  was  fo  pleafed  with  the  victory,  that  fhe 
ordered  thirty  thoufand  pounds  to  be  distributed 
amono;  the  failors  :  medals  to  be  ftruck  in  honour 
of  the  action  ;  and  the  bodies  of  admiral  Carter  and 
captain  Hafr.ir.gs,  who  had  been  killed  in  the 
battle,  to  be  interred  with  great  funeral  pomp.  In 
the  latter  end  of  July,  {tvm  thoufand  men,  com- 
manded by  the  duke  of  Leinfter,  embarked  on 
board  of  tranfports,  to  be  landed  at  St.  Maloe's, 
Bred,  or  Rochfort ;  and  the  nation  conceived  the 
molt  fanguine  hopes  of  this  expedition.  A  coun- 
cil of  war,  confiding  of  land  and  fea-officers,  being 
held  on  board  the  Breda,  to  deliberate  upon  the 
fcheme  of  the  minidry,  the  members  unanimoufly 
agreed,  that  the  feafon  was  too  far  advanced  to  put 
it  in  execution.  Neverthelefs,  the  admiral  having 
detached  Sir  John  Afhby  with  a  fquadron,  to  in- 
tercept the  remains  of  the  French  fleet  in  their  paf- 
fage  from  St.  Make's  to  Bred,  fet  fail  for  La 
Hogue  with  the  red  of  the  fleet  and  tranfports  ; 
but,  in  a  few  days  the  wind  fhifting,  he  was  oblig- 
ed to  return  to  St.  Helen's. 

N°.  80,  G  g  The 
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a. c.  1692.  The  queen  immediately  difpatched  the  marquis 
The  defign  of  Carmaerthen,  the  earls  of  Devor.mire,  Dorfet, 
laidafic'e.     Nottingham,   and    Rcchefter,    together  with    the 

I  he  troops  p  *  o 

bndedat  lords  Sidney  and  Ccrnwallis,  to  confult  with  the 
OiUnd.  admiral,  who  demonftratcd  the  impracticability  of 
making  an  effectual  defcent  upon  the  coaft  of 
France  at  that  feafon  of  the  year.  The  defign  was 
therefore  laid  afide  ;  and  the  forces  were  tranfport- 
ed  to  Flanders.  The  higher  the  hopes  of  the  na~ 
tion  had  been  raifed  by  this  armament,  the  deeper 
they  felt  their  difappointment.  A  loud  clamour 
was  raifed  againfl  the  miniftry,  as  the  authors  of 
this  mifcarriage.  The  people  complained,  that  they 
were  plundered  and  abufed ;  that  immenfe  fums 
were  extorted  from  them  by  the  moft  grievous  im- 
pofitions  :  that  by  the  infamous  expedient  of  bor- 
rowing upon  eftablifhed  funds,  their  taxes  were 
perpetuated :  that  their  burdens  would  daily  in- 
creafe:  that  their  treafure  was  either  fqtiandered 
away  in  chimerical  projects,  or  expended  in  foreign 
connections,  of  which  England  was  naturally  in- 
dependent. They  were  the  more  excufable  for  ex- 
claiming in  this  manner,  as  their  trade  had  griev- 
oufly  fuffered  by  the  French  privateers,  which 
fvvarmed  in  the  channel.  In  vain  the  merchants 
had  recourfe  to  the  admiralty,  which  could  not 
fpare  particular  convoys,  while  large  fleets  were  re- 
quired for  the  defence  of  the  nation.  The  French 
king  having  nothing  further  to  apprehend  from  the 
Engl i ill  armament,  withdrew  his  troops  from  the 
Goaft  of  Normandy  ;  and  James  returned  in  defpair 
to  St.  Germain's,  where  his  queen  had  been  in  his 
abfence  delivered  of  a  daughter,  who  was  born  in 
prefence  of  the  archbifhop  of  Paris,  the  keeper  of 
the  feals,  and  other  perfons  of  distinction. 

Lewis  had  taken  the  field  in  the  latter  end  of 
May.     On  the  twentieth  day  of  that  month  he  ar- 
rived at  his  camp  in  Flanders,  with  all  the  effemi- 
nate 
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nate  pomp  of  an  Afiatic  emperor,  attended  by  his  A-c- 1692- 
women  and  parafites,  his  band  of  mufic,  his  dan-  The  French 

1***1 

cers,   his  opera,  and  in  a  word,  by  all  the  minifters  Surin 
of  luxury  and  fenfual  pleafure.     Having  reviewed  fight  ©fking 

^^  W  *  1 1 '      rr\ 

his  army,  which  amounted  to  above  one  hundred  x  u  ' 
and  twenty  thoufand  men,  he  undertook  the  liege 
of  Namur,  which  he  inverted  on  both  fides  of  the 
Sambre,  with  about  one  half  of  his  army,  while  the 
other  covered  the  fiege,  under  the  command  of 
Luxembourg.  Namur  is  fituated  on  the  conflux 
of  the  Meuie  and  the  Sambre.  The  citadel  was 
deemed  one  of  the  ftrongeli  forts  in  Flanders^ 
Itrengthened  with  a  new  work  contrived  by  the  fa- 
mous engineer  Ccehorn,  who  now  defended  it  in 
perfon.  The  prince  de  Barbaibn  commanded  the  » 
garrifon,  confiiring  of  nine  thoufand  men.  The 
place  '.vas  well  fupplied  •,  and  the  governor  knew 
that  king  William  would  make  ftrong  efforts  for  its 
relief:  fo  that  the  beneged  were  animated  with 
many  concurring  confederations.  Notwithstanding 
thefe  advantages,  the  affailants  carried  on  their  at- 
tacks with  fuch  vigour,  that  in  fetfen  days  after 
the  trenches  were  opened,  the  town  capitulated,  and 
the  garrifon  retired  into  the  citadel.  King  William 
being  joined  by  the  troops  of  Brandenburgh  and 
Liege,  advanced  to  the  tvlehaigne,  at  the  head  of 
one  hundred  thoufand  effective  men,  and  encamped 
within  cannon- (hot  of  Luxembourg's  army,  which 
lay  on  the  other  fide  of  the  river.  That  general, 
however,  had  taken  fuch  precautions,  that  the 
king  of  England  could  not  interrupt  the  fiege,  nor 
attack  the  French  lines  without  great  difadvantage. 
The  befiegers,  encouraged  by  the  prefence  of  their 
monarch,  and  affifted  by  the  fuperior  abilities  of 
Vauban  their  engineer,  repeated  their  attacks  widi 
fuch  impetuofr.y,  that  the  fort  of  Coehorn  was  fur- 
rendered,  after  a  very  obltinate  defence,  in  which 
he  himfelf  had  been  dangeroufly  wounded.     The 

G  g  a  citadel 
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a.  c.  1692.  citadel  being  thus  left  expofed  to  the  approaches 
of  the  enemy,  could  not  long  withftand  the  vio- 
lence of  their  operations.     The  two  covered- ways 
were   taken   by  afTault  •,    and  on  the  twentieth  of 
May  the  governor  capitulated,   to  the  unfpeakable 
mortification  of  king  William,  who  faw  himfelf 
obliged  to  lie  inactive  at  the   h^ad  cf  a  powerful 
army*  and  be  an  eve  witnefs  of  the  lofs  of  the  mod 
important  fortrefs  in  the  Netherlands.    Lewis  hav- 
ing taken  poiTeffion  of  the  place,    returned  in  tri- 
umph to  Verfailles,   where  he  was  flattered  with  all 
the  arts  of  adulation  ;  while  William's  reputation 
fuftered  a  little  from  his  mifcarriage,  and  the  prince 
of  Barbafon  incurred  the  fufpicion  of  treachery  or 
mifconduct. 
Tfceajifes        Luxembourg  having  placed  a  ftrong  garrifon  in 
HTsim^*    Namur,  detached  Bou  friers  with  a  body  of  troops 
kirk.         to  La  Buinere,  and  with  the  red  of  his  army  en- 
camped at  Soignies.     The  king  of  England  fent  off 
detachments  towards  Liege  and  Ghent;  and  on  the 
fixth  day  of  July  polled  himfelf  at  Genap,  refolved 
to  feize  the  fir  ft  opportunity  of  retrieving  his  ho- 
nour,  by  attacking  the  enemy.     Having  received 
intelligence  that  the  French  general  was  in  motion, 
and   intended  to  take  poll  between  Steenkirk  and 
Enghien,    he  pafled  the  river   Senne,  in  order  to 
anticipate  his  purpofe  ;   but,  in  fpite  of  all  his  dili- 
gence, Luxembourg  gained  his  point;    and  Wil- 
liam encamped  at  Lambeque,   within  fix  miles  of 
the  French  army.     Here  he  refolved,  in   a  council 
of  war,  to  attack  the  enemy  ;  and  the  difpofition 
was  made  for  that  purpofe.     The  heavy  baggage  he 
ordered  to  be  conveyed  to  the  other  fide  of  the 
Seane.  ;  and  one  Millevoix,  a  detected  fpy,  was  com- 
pelled  by  menaces   to  mifiead  Luxembourg  with 
falfe  intelligence,  importing,  that  he  needed  not 
be  alarmed  at  the  motions  of  the  allies,  who  intend- 
ed next  day  to  make  a  general  forage.     On   the 
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twenty-fourth  day  of  July,  the  army  began  to  move  A-  c  lt^ 
from  the  kft,  in  two  columns,  as  the  ground  would 
not  admit  of  their  marching  in  an  extended  front. 
The  prince  of  Wirtemberg  began  the  attack  on  the 
right  of  the  enemy,  at  the  heaa  of  ten  battalions  of 
Englifh,  Daniih,  and  Dutch  infantry ;  and  fcc  was 
fupported  by  a  confiderable  body  of  Britifh  horfe 
and  foot,  commanded  by  lieutenant-generai  Mac- 
kay.  Tho'  the  ground  v/as  interfered  by  hedges, 
ditches,  and  narrow  defiles,  the  prince  marched  with 
filth  diligence,  that  he  was  in  a  condition  to  begin 
the  battie  about  two  in  the  afternoon,  when  he 
charged  the  French  with  fucti  impetuofity,  that 
they  were  driven  from  their  pofts,  and  their  whole 
camp  became  a  fcene  of  tumult  and  confufion. 
Luxembourg  trufting  to  the  intelligence  he  had  re- 
ceived, allowed  hitnfelf  to  be  furprifed  •,  and  it  re- 
quired the  full  exertion  of  his  fuperior  talents,  to 
remedy  the  confequences  of  his  neglect.  He  forth- 
with forgot  a  fevere  indifpofition  under  which  he 
happened  to  labour;  he  rallied  his  broken  batta- 
lions :  he  drew  up  his  forces  in  order  of  battle,  and 
led  them  to  the  charge  in  perfon.  The  duke  de 
Chartres,  who  was  then  in  the  fifteenth  year  of  his 
age,  the  dukes  of  Bourbon  and  Wndome,  trie 
prince  of  Conti,  and  a  great  number  of  volunteers 
of  the  firft  quality,  put  themfelves  at  the  head  of 
the  houlhold  troops,  and  fell  with  great  fury  upon 
the  Englifh,  who  were  very  ill  fupported  by  count 
Solrnes,  who  commanded  rhe  center  of  the  allies. 
The  prince  of  Wirtemberg  had  taken  one  of  the 
enemy's  batteries,  and  actually  penetrated  into  their 
lines  ;  but  finding  himiVlf  in  danger  cf  being  over- 
powered by  numbers,  he  lent  an  aid- de-camp  twice 
to  demand  fuccours  from  Solrnes,  who  derided  his 
diftrefs,  faying,  "  Let  us  fee  what  fpon  theleEng- 
44  lifh  bull-dogs  will  make."  At  length,  when 
the  king  fent  an  expreis  order,   commanding  him 
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4.c,  1692.  jo  fuitain  the  left  wing,  he  made  a  motion  with  his 
horfe,  which  could  not  a<5t  while  his  infantry  kept 
their  ground  ;  and  the  Britifh  troops,  with  a  few 
Dutch  and  Danes,  bore  the  whole  brunt  of  the  en^ 
gagement.  They  f6ught  with  furprifing  courage 
and  perfeverance  agalnft  dreadful  odds-,  and  the 
event  of  the  battle  continued  doubtful,  until  Bouf- 
flers  rejoined  the  French  army  with  a  great  body  of 
dragoons.  The  allies  could  not  fuitain  the  addi- 
tional weight  of  this  reinforcement,  before  which 
they  gave  way,  though  the  retreat  was  made  in  to- 
lerable  order  •,  and  the  enemy  did  not  think  proper 
to  profecute  the  advantage  they  had  gained.  In  this 
action  the  confederates  loll  the  earl  of  Angus,  ge- 
neral Mackay,  Sir  John  Lanier,  Sir  Robert  Doug- 
las, and  many  other  gallant  officers,  together  with 
about  three  thoufand  men  left  dead  on  the  fpot,  a 
like  number  wounded  or  taken,  a  great  many  co- 
lours and  flandards,  and  federal  pieces  of  cannon. 
Extxava^nt  The  French  reaped  no  folid  advantage  from  their 
rejoicings  victory  which  colt  them  about  three  thoufand  men, 
including  the  prince  of  Turenne,  the  marquis  de 
Bellefonds,  Tiiladet,  and  Fermacon,  with  many 
officers  of  diftinftion  :  as  for  Mills voix  the  fpy,  he 
was  hanged  on  a  tree,  on  the  right  wing  of  the 
allied  armv.  Kins;  William  retired  unmolefted  to 
his  own  camp  -,  and  notwithstanding  all  his  over- 
throws, continued  a  refpeclable  enemy,  by  dint  of 
invincible  fortitude,  and  a  genius  fruitful  in  re- 
fources.  That  he  was  formidable  to  the  French 
nation,  even  in  the  midft  of  his  ill  fuccefs,  appears 
from  divers  undeniable  testimonies,  and  from  none 
more  than  from  the  extravagance  of  joy  expreiTed 
by  the  people  of  France,  on  occafion  of  this  unim- 
portant victory.  When  the  princes  who  ferved  in 
the  battle  returned  to  Paris,  the  roads  through 
which  they  palled  were  almofl:  blocked  up  with 
multitudes  5  and  the  whole  air  refounded  with  ac- 
clamation. 
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clamation.  All  the  ornaments  of  the  fafhion  pecu-  A«c>  l69*< 
liar  to  both  faxes,  adopted  the  name  of  Steenkirk; 
every  individual  who  had  been  perfonally  engaged 
in  the  action,  was  revered  as  being  of  a  fupQ.rior 
ipecies  ■,  and  the  tranfports  of  the  women  role  al- 
moft  to  a  degree  of  frenzy. 

The  French  miniftry  did  not  entirely  depend  up-  confpiracv 
on  the  fortune  of  the  war  for  the  execution  of  their  j»g«nftthe 
revenge  againlt  king  William.     They  likewife  em-  wiiiiam"5 
ployed  afTafTins  to  deprive  him  of  ]:fe,  in  the  moft  hhatc|1£,d  [J 
treacherous  manner.     When  Louvois  died,  his  fpn»uuflry. 
the  marquis  de  Barbefieux,   who  fucceeded  him  in 
his  office  of  fecretary,  found  among  his  papers  the 
draught  of  a  fcheme  for  this  purpofe ;  and  imme- 
diately revived  the  defign  by  means  of  the  chevalier 
deGrandval,  a  captain  of  dragoons  in  the  fervice.  He 
and   colonel    Parker  engaged    one  Dumonr,  who 
undertook  to  afTaffinate  king  William.     Madame 
de  Mair.tenon  and  Paparel,  paymafter  to  the  French 
army,  were  privy  to  the  fcheme,  which  they  en- 
couraged ;  and  the  confpirators  are  faid  to  have  ob- 
tained an  audience  of  king  James,   who  approved 
of  their  undertaking,  and  affured  them  of  his  pro- 
tecton  ;  but,  that  unfortunate  monarch  was  unjufty 
charged  with  the  guilt  of  countenancing  the  intend- 
ed murder,  as  they  communicated  nothing  to  him 
but  an  attempt  to  feize  the  perfon  of  the  prince  of 
Orange.     Dumont   actually  tnlifted  in   the  confe- 
derate army,  that  he  might  have  the  better  oppor- 
tunity to  moot  the  king  of  England  when  he  mould 
ride  out  to  vifit  the  lines,  while  Grancival  and  Par- 
ker repaired  to  the  French  camp,   with  orders   to 
Luxembourgh    to  furnifh.  them  with    a  party  of 
horfe  for  the  rifcueof  Dumont,  after  the  blow  mould 
be  ftruck.     Whether  this  man's  heart  failed  him, 
or  he  could  not  find  the  opportunity  he  defied,  after 
having  refided  fome  weeks  in  the  camp  of  the  allies, 
he  retired  to  Hanover  ;   but  Hill  corresponded  with 
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a.  d  1692.  Grandval  and  Barbefieux.     This  lad  admitted  one 
Leefdale,  a  Du  ^h  baron,  into  the  fecret,  and  like- 
wife   imparted    it  to  monfieur  Chanlais,  quarter- 
maftn- general  of  the  French  army,  who  animated 
Grand val  and  Leefdale  with  the  promife  of  a  confi- 
derable   reward  -,  and  promifed  to  co-operate  with 
Parker  for  bringing  off  Dumont,    for  he  ftill  per- 
fifted  in  his  undertaking.     Leefdale  had  been  fcn't 
from  Holland  on  purpoie  to  dive  to  the  bottom  of 
this  confpiracy,  in  confequence  of  advice  given  by 
the   Brinfh    envoy   at    Hanover,   where  Dumont 
had  dropped  fome  hints  that  alarmed  his  fufpicion. 
The  Dutchman  not  only  infinuated  himfeif  into  the 
confidence  of  the  confpirators,  but  likewife  inveigled 
Granaval  to  Eyndhoven,  where  he  was  apprehend- 
ed.    Underilanding  that  Dumont  had  already  dif- 
covered  the  defign   to  the  duke  of  Zell,  and  that 
he  himfell  had  been  betrayed  by  Leefdale,  he  freely 
confefTed  all  the  particulars,  without  enduring  the 
torture  ;  and  being  found  guilty  by  a  court-martial, 
was  executed  as  a  traitor. 
Mtfcarmge      About  this  period  the  duke  of  Leinfter  arrived  at 
ofaciefign   Qftend  with  the  trooos  which  had  been  embarked 

upon  Dun-  o       tt    1       »  tt  r         •  t       1        •    1  r 

kirk.  at  St.  Helen  s.    He  was  rurniirjed  with  cannon  fent 

down  the  Meufe  from  Maeflricht ;  he  was  rein- 
forced by  a  large  detachment  rrom  the  king's  camp 
at  Gramont,  under  the  command  of  general  Tolie- 
mache.  He  took  porTeiTion  ofFurnes,  was  joined 
by  the  earl  of  Portland  and  Mr.  D'Auverquerque, 
and  a  difpofition  was  made  for  inverting  Dunkirk ; 
but,  on  further  deliberation,  the  enterprize  was 
thought  very,  dangerous,  and  therefore  layed  afide. 
Fumes  and  Dixmuyde  lately  reduced  by  brigadier 
Ramfay,  were  ftrengthened  with  new  works,  and 
iecured  with  ftrong  garrifons.  The  cannon  were 
fent  back,  and  the  troops  returning  to  Oftend, 
reimbarked  for  England.  This  fruitlefs  expedi- 
tion, added  to  the  inglorious  iilue  of  the  campaign, 
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increafed  the   ill    humour   of   the   Britifh  nation.  A  c«  »69*. 
They  taxed  William   with   having  lain  inactive  at 
Gramont  with  an  army  of  one  hundred  thouland 
men,   while  Luxembourg  was  polled  at  Courtray 
with  half  that  number.    They  faid,  if  he  had  found 
the  French  lines  too  ftrong  to  be  forced,  he  might 
have  pailed  the  Scheld   higher  up,  and  not  only 
layed    the    <-n  my's  conquefts  under   contribution, 
but  even  marc :  ed  into  the  bowels  of  France  •,  and 
they  complained  that  Furnes  and  DiXmuyde  were 
not  worth  the  fums  expended  in  maintaining  their 
garrifons.     On  the  twenty-fixth  day  of  September, 
king  William  left  the  army  under  the  command  of 
the  elector  of  Bavaria,  and  repaired  to  his  houfe  at 
Loo:  in  two  days  after  his  departure  the  camp  at 
Gramont  was  broke  up  •,  the  infantry  marched  to 
Marienkeike,    and  the   horfe  to  Gaure.     On  the 
fixteeenth  day  of  October  the  king    receiving  in- 
telligence, that  Boufflers   had   invelted  Charleroy, 
and  Luxembourgh  taken   poll  in  the  neighbour- 
hood of  Conde,  ordered  the  troops  to  be  inftantly 
reaffembled  betv/een  the  village  of  Ixells  and  Halle, 
with   defign  to   raife   the   fiege  *,  and  repaired   to 
Bruffels,  where  he  held  a  council  of  wrar,  in  which 
the  proper  meafures  were  concerted.     Then  he  re- 
turned to  Holland,   leaving  the  command  with  the 
elector  of  Bavaria,  who  forthwith  began  his  march 
for  Charleroy.     At   his  approach    Boufflers  aban- 
doned the  fiege,  and  moved   towards  Philipville. 
.  The  elector  having  reinforced  the  place,  and  thrown 
fupplies  into  Aeth,  diftributed  his  forces  into  win- 
ter-quarters.    Then  Luxembourg,  who  had  can- 
toned his  army  between  Conde,  Lcuze,  and  Tour- 
nay,  returned  to  Paris,  leaving  Boufflers  to  com- 
mand in  his  abfence, 

The  allies  had  been  unfuccefsful  in  Flanderr, 
and  they  were  not  fortunate  in  Germany.  The 
landgrave  of  H-tfT^Caiiel    undertook    the  fiege 
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a.c.  1692.  0f  Eberemburg,  which  however  he  was  obliged  to 
The  cam-  abandon.  The  duke  de  Lorges,  who  commanded 
pa-gn  is  in-  the  French  forces  on  the  Rhine,  furprifsd,  defeated, 
tfeRhine  and  took  the  duke  of  Wirtemberg,  who  had  polled 
andinHun- himfelf  with  four  thoufand  horfe  near  Eidelfheim 
gary'  to  check  the  progrefs  of  the  enemy.  Count  Tal- 
lard,  having  inverted  Rhinefeld,  the  Jandgrave 
marched  to  its  relief  with  fuch  expedition,  that  the 
French  were  obliged  to  defift,  and  retreat  with 
confiderable  damage.  The  elector  of  Saxony  had 
engaged  to  bring  an  army  into  the  field  ;  but,  he 
complained  that  the  emperor  left  the  burden  of  the 
war  with  France  upon  the  princes,  and  converted 
his  chief  power  and  attention  to  the  campaign  in 
Hungary.  A  jealoufy  and  mifunderftanding  en- 
fued ;  Schoening,  the  Saxon  general,  in  his  way  to 
the  hot-baths  at  Dablitz  in  Bohemia,  was  feized  by 
the  emperor's  order,  on  fufpicion  of  having  main- 
tained a  private  correfpondence  with  the  enemy  ; 
and  very  warm  expostulations  on  this  fubject  paffed 
between  the  courts  of  Vienna  and  Drefden.  Schoen- 
ing was  detained  two  years  in  cuftody,  and  at 
length  releafed,  on  condition  that  he  mould  never 
be  employed  again  in  the  empire.  The  war  in 
Hungary  produced  no  event  of  importance.  The 
miniftry  of  the  Ottoman  Porte  was  diftracled  by 
factions,  and  the  feraglio  threatened  with  tumults. 
The  people  were  tired  of  maintaining,  an  unfuccefs- 
ful  war :  the  vizir  was  depofed  ;  and  in  the  midftof 
this  confufion,  the  garrifon  of  Great  Waradin, 
which  had  been  blocked  up  by  the  Imperialists  dur- 
ing the  whole  winter,  furrendered  by  capitulation. 
Lord  Paget,  the  Englifh  ambaffador  at  Vienna, 
was  fent  to  Constantinople  with  powers  to  mediate  a 
peace  •,  but  the  terms  offered  by  the  emperor  were 
rejected  at  the  porte  :  the  Turkifh  army  lay  upon 
the  defenfive,  and  the  feafon  was  fpent  in  a  fruitiefs 


negotiation. 
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The  profpect  of  affairs  in  Piedmont  was  favour-  AC- l692« 
able  for  the  allies-,    but    the  court  of  France  had  rheduke 
brought  the  pope  to  an  accommodation,  and  began  ofSavoy  in- 
to tamper  with  the  duke  of  Savoy.     Mr.  Chanlais  pj^e. 
was  fent  to  Turin  with  advantageous  propofals, 
which,  however,    the  duke  would  not  accept,   be- 
caufe  he  thought  himfelf  intitled  to  better  term?, 
confidering  that  the  allied  army  in  Piedmont  amount- 
ed to  fifty  thoufand   effective  men,  while  Catinat's 
forces  were  not  fufficient  to  defend  his  conquefts  in 
that  country.      In  the  month  of  July   the  duke 
marched   rnto  Dauphine,    where  he   plundered   a 
number  of  village,  and  reduced  the  fortrefs  of  Guil- 
kftre  i  then  palling  the  river  Darance,   he  inverted 
Ambrun,    which,    after  a  fiege  of  nine  days,   fur- 
rendered   on  capitulation,   and  laid  all  the  neigh- 
bouring:  towns  under   contribution.      Here  duke 

o  ..... 

Schomberg,  who  commanded  the  auxiliaries  in  the 
Englifh  pay,  publifhed  a  declaration,  in  the  name 
of  king  William,  inviting  the  people  to  join  his 
ftandard  ;  affuring  them  that  his  matter  had  no 
other  defign  in  ordering  his  troops  to  invade  France, 
but  that  of  reftoring  the  nobleife  to  their  ancient 
fplendor,  their  parliaments  to  their  former  authority, 
and  the  people  to  their  juft  privileges.  He  even 
offered  his  protection  to  the  clergy,  and  to  ufe  his 
endeavours  for  reviving  the  edict  of  Nantes,  which 
had  been  guarantied  by  the  kings  of  England. 
Thefe  offers,  however,  produced  little  effect ;  and 
the  Germans  ravaged  the  whole  country,  in  revenge 
for  the  cruelties  which  the  French  had  committed 
in  the  Palatinate,  The  allied  army  advanced  from 
Ambrun  to  Gap,  on  the  frontiers  of  Provence  •,  and 
this  place  fubmitted  without  oppofition.  The  in- 
habitants of  Grenoble,  the  capital  of  Dauphine, 
and  even  cf  Lions,  were  overwhelmed  with  con- 
firmation ;  and  a  fairer  opportunity  of  humbling 
France  could  never  occur,  as  that  part  of  the  king- 
dom had  been  left  almoft  quite  defencelefs :  but  this 

was 
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a.c.  1692.  was  fatally  neglected,  either  from  the  fpirit  of  dif- 
fention,  which  began  to  prevail  in  the  allied  army, 
or  from  the  indifpcfition  of  the  duke  of  Savoy, 
who  was  feized  with  the  fmall  pox  in  the  midft  of 
this  expedition  ;  or,  laftly,  to  his  want  of  fmcerity, 
which  was  fhrewdly  fufpected.  He  is  faid  to  have 
maintained  a  conftant  correfpondence  with  the  court 
of  Verfailles,  in  complaifance  to  which  he  retarded 
the  operations  of  the  confederates.  Certain  it  is,  he 
evacuated  all  his  conquelts,  and  about  the  middle 
of  September  quitted  the  French  territories,  after 
having  pillaged  and  laid  wafte  the  country  through 
which  he  had  penetrated  *.  In  Catalonia  the 
French  attempted  nothing  of  importance  during 
this  campaign,  and  the  Spaniards  were  wholly  in- 
active in  that  province. 
The  duke  The  proteftant  intereft  in  Germany  acquired  an 
cf  Hanover  acceffion  of  flrength,  by  the  creation  of  a  ninth 
ekaor  of  electorate  in  favour  of  Erneit  Auguftus  duke  of 
tJie empire.  Hanover.  He  had,  by  this  time,  renounced  all 
his  connections  with  France,  and  engaged  to  enter 
heartily  into  the  intereft  of  rhe  allies,  in  confidera- 
tion  of  his  obtaining  the  electoral  dignity.  King 
"William  exerted  himfelf  fo  vigoroufly  in  his  behalf 
at  the  court  of  Vienna,  that  the  emperor  agreed  to 
the  propofal,  in  cafe  the  confent  of  the  other 
electors  could  be  procured.  This  affent,  however, 
was  extorted  by  the  importunities  of  the  king  of 
England,  whom  he  durft  not  difoblige.  He  was 
blindly  bigotted  to  the  religion  of  Rome,  and  con- 
fequently  aveife  to  a  new  creation  that  would 
weaken  the  catholic  intereft  in  the  electoral  college. 
He  therefore  employed  his  emiffaries  to  thwart  the 
duke's  meaiures.     Some  proteflant  princes  oppoied 

*  At  tills  period,  queen  Mary,  un-  from  her  own  privy  purfe,  to  maintain 

derftanding  that,  the  proteftant  Vaudois  ten   preacher?,    and    as   many  fchool- 

were  ceftitute  of  minifters  to  preach  mafters,  in  the  vallies  of  Piedmont, 
or  teach  the  gofprh  eftablifhed  a  fund 
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him  from    motives  of  jealoufy  •,  and   the  French  A«  c«  l692* 
king  ufed  all  his  artifices  and  influence  to  prevent 
the  elevation  of  the  houfe  of  Hanover.     When  the 
duke  had  furmounted  all  this  oppofition,  fo  far  as 
to  gain  over  a  majority  of  the  electors,  new  objec- 
tions were  ftarted.     The  emperor   fuggefied  that 
another   popifn   electorate  fhould    be   created,    to 
balance  the  advantage  which  the  Lutherans  would 
reap  from  that  of  Hanover  ;  and  he  propofed  that 
Auftria  ihould  be  raifed  to  the  fame  dignity  :  but 
violent   oppofition  was   made  to   this   expedient, 
which  would  have  veiled  the  emperor  with  a  double 
vote  in  the  electoral  college.     At  length,  after  a 
tedious  negotiation,  the  duke  of  Hanover,  on  the 
nineteenth   day  of  December,  was  honoured  with 
the  inveftiture   as  elector  of  Brunfwick ;  created 
great  marfhal  of  the  empire,  and  did  homage  to 
the  emperor  :  neverthelefs,  he  was  not  yet  admitted 
into  the  college,    becaufe  he   had  net  been  able 
to  procure  the  unanimous  confent  of  all  the  elec- 
tors  -f. 

While  king  William  feemed  wholly  engrofTed  by  Faife  info*. 
the  affairs  of  the  continent,  England  was  diffracted  ™fn°£ the 
by  domeftic  diffenfion,   and  overipread  with  vice,  earl  of 
corruption,  and  profanity.     Over  and   above  the  ro*gn,  the 
Jacobites,  there  was  a  fet  of  malcontents,  whofe  bifhcP  rf 
number  daily  increafed.     They  not  only  murmur-  an0dcoyrrs', 
ed  at  the  grievances   of  the  nation,  but  compofed 
.  and  pubiifhed  elaborate  difTertations  upon  the  fame 
fubject.     Thefe  made  fuch  impreflions   upon  the 
people,  already  irritated  by  heavy  burdens,  diflref- 
(ed  in  their  trade,  and  difappointed  in  their  fanguine 

-f-  In  the  beginning  cf  September,  about  two  months  before  in  Sicily  and 

the  mock  of  an  earthquake  was  felt  in  Malta ;  and  the  town  of  Port-royat 

London  and  many  other  parts  of  Eng-  Jn  Jamaica  was  almoir  totally  ruined 

lanJ,  as  well  as  in  France.  Germany,  by  an  earthquake  :  the  place  was  fa 

and  the  Netherlands.      Violent  agita-  iuddenly  overflowed,  that  about  fifteen 

tions.  of  the  fame  kind  had  happened  hundred  perfons  perifhed. 

5  expecta- 
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a.c.  1692.  expectations,  that  the  queen  thought  it  necefTary  to 
check  the  progrefs  of  thofe  writers,  by  ifTuing  out 
a  proclamation  offering  a  reward  to  fuch  as  would 
difcover  feditious  libellers.  The  earl  of  Marlbo- 
rough had  been  committed  to  the  Tower,  on  the 
information  of  one  Robert  Young,  a  prifoner  in 
Newgate,  who  had  forged  that  nobleman's  hand- 
writing, and  contrived  the  fcheme  of  an  afTocia- 
tion  in  favour  of  king  James,  to  which  he  affixed 
the  names  of  the  earls  of  Marlborough  and  Salif- 
bury,  Sprat,  bimop  of  Rcchefler,  the  lord  Corn- 
bury,  and  Sir  Bafil  Firebrace.  One  ofhisemii- 
faries  had  found  means  to  conceal  this  paper  in  a 
certain  part  of  the  bifhop's  houfe  at  Bromley  in 
Kent,  where  it  was  found  by  the  king's  mefTen- 
gers,  who  fecured  the  prelate  in  coniequence  of 
Young's  information.  But  he  vindicated  himfelf 
to  the  fatisfaction  of  the  whole  council,  and  the 
forgery  of  the  informer  was  detected  by  the  con- 
feffion  of  his  accomplice.  The  biihop  obtained 
his  releafe  immediately,  and  the  earl  of  Marlbo- 
rough was  admitted  to  bail  in  the  court  of  king's 
bench. 
Sources  of  So  many  perfons  of  character  and  diftinction  had 
national  been  imprifoned  during  this  reign,  upon  the  flighteft 
tiikontent.  fufpici0n,  that  the  difcontented  part  of  the  nation 
had  fome  reafon  to  infinuate,  they  had  only  ex- 
changed one  tyrant  for  another.  They  affirmed, 
that  the  Habeas  Corpus  act  was  either  infufficient 
to  protect  the  fubject  from  falfe  irmprifonment,  or 
had  been  fhamefuliy  mifufed.  They  expatiated 
upon  the  lofs  of  (hips,  which  had  lately  fallen  a 
prey  to  the  enemy;  the  confumption  of  feamen  ; 
the  neglect  of  the  fifheries  -,  the  interruption  of 
commerce,  in  which  the  nation  was  fupplanted  by 
her  allies,  as  weil  as  invaded  by  her  enemies  •>  the 
low  ebb  of  the  kingdom's  treafure  exhaufled  in 
hiring  foreign  bottoms,  and  paying  foreign  creeps 

to 
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to  fight  foreign  quarrels  ;  the  (laughter  of  the  bed  a.c.  i69a. 
and  braved  of  their  countrymen,  whofe  blood  had 
been  lavifhly  fpilt  in  fupport  of  connections  with 
which  they  ought  to  have  no  concern.  They  de- 
monftrated  the  mifchiefs  that  necefTarily  arofe  from 
the  uniettled  date  of  the  nation.  1  hey  obferved 
that  the  government  could  not  be  duly  edablifhed, 
until  a  folemn  declaration  mould  confirm  th^  legahy 
of  that  tenure  by  which  their  majefties  pofTefTed 
the  throne  \  that  the  dructure  cf  parliaments  was 
deficient  in  point  of  fclidity,  as  they  exided  intire- 
ly  at  the  pleafure  of  the  crown,  which  would  ufe 
them  no  longer  than  they  mould  be  found  necef- 
fary  in  railing  fupplies  for  the  ufe  of  the  govern- 
ment. They  exclaimed  againft  the  practice  of 
quartering  foldiers  in  private  houfes,  contrary  to 
the  ancient  laws  cf  the  land,  the  petition  of  rights, 
and  the  fubfequent  act  paffed  in  the  reign  of  the 
fecond  Charles.  They  enumerated  among  their 
grievances  the  violation  of  property,  by  prefiing 
tranfport  fhips  into  the  fervice,  without  fettling 
any  fund  of  payment  for  the  owners  ;  the  condi- 
tion of  the  militia,  which  was  equally  burthen- 
fome  and  ufelefs  ♦,  the  flagrant  partiality  in  favour 
of  allies,  who  carried  on  an  open  commerce  with 
France,  and  fupplied  the  enemy  with  necefTaries, 
while  the  Englifh  laboured  under  the  fevered  pro- 
hibitions, and  were  in  effect -the  dupes  of  thofevery 
powers  whom  they  protected.  They  dwelt  upon 
the  minidry's  want  of  conduct,  forefight,  and  in- 
telligence, and  inveighed  againft  their  ignorance, 
infolence,  and  neglect,  which  were  as  pernicious  to 
the  nation  as  if  they  had  formed  a  defign  of  re- 
ducing it  to  the  lowed  ebb  of  difgrace  anddeftruc- 
tion.  By  this  time  indeed,  public  virtue  was  be- 
come the  object  of  ridicule,  and  the  whole  king- 
dom was  overfpread  with  immorality  and  corrup- 
tion -,  towards  the  increafe  of  which  many  concur- 
ring 
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a.  c.  1692,  r}ng  circumflances  happened  to  contribute.  The 
people  were  divided  into  three  parties,  namely,  the 
Williamites,  the  Jacobites,  and  the  difcontented 
revolutioners  ;  and  thefe  factions  took  all  oppor- 
tunities to  thwart,  to  expofe,  and  to  ridicule  the 
meaiures  and  principles  of  each  other :  lb  that 
patriotifm  was  laughed  out  of  doors,  as  an  hypo- 
crital  pretence.  This  contention  eftablhhed  a  be- 
lief, that  every  man  confulted  his  own  private  in- 
terest at  the  expence  of  the  public  :  a  belief  that 
foon  grew  into  a  maxim  almoft  univerfally  adopted. 
The  practice  of  bribing  a  majority  in  parliament 
had  a  pernicious  influence  upon  the  morals  of  all 
ranks  of  people,  from  the  candidate  to  the  lowed 
borough- elector .  The  expedient  of  eiiabliihing 
funds  of  credit  for  raifmg  iupplies  to  defray  the  ex- 
pence  of  government,  threw  large  premiums  and 
fums  of  money  in  the  hands  of  low,  fordid  ufurers, 
brokers,  and  jobbers,  who  diftinguifned  themfelves 
by  the  name  of  the  Monied-interefl.  Intoxicated 
by  this  flow  of  v/ealtb,  they  affected  to  rival  the 
luxury  and  magnificence  of  their  fuperiors  \  but, 
being  deftitute  of  fentirnent  and  tafte,  to  conduct 
them  in  their  new  career,  they  ran  into  the  mod: 
abfurd  and  illiberal  extravagancies.  They  laid 
aGde  all  decorum  \  became  lewd,  infolent,  intem- 
perate and  riotous.  Their  example  was  caught  by 
the  vulgar.  All  principle,  and  even  decency  was 
gradually  banifhed  j  talent  lay  uncultivated,  and 
the  land  was  deluged  with  a  tide  of  ignorance  and 
profligacy. 
DHTenfion  King  William  having  afcertainedthe  winter-quar- 
quseTanV  ters  °f tRC  a™y,  and  concerted  the  operations  of 
theprincefs  the  enfuing  campaign  wiih  the  Srates-general,  and 
Denmark.  trie  rniniilers  of  the  aliies,  kt  fail  for  England  on 
the  fifteenth  day  of  October,  on  the  eighteenth 
landed  at  Yarmouth,  was  met  .by  the  queen  at 
Newhall,  and  palled  through  the  city  of  London 

to 
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to  Kenfington,    amidft    the   acclamations   of  the  A-  c«  l69*« 
populace.     He  received  a  congratulatory  addrefs 
from  the  lord-mayor  and  aldermen,  with  whom  he 
dined  in  public  by  invitation.     A  day  of  thankf- 
giving  was   appointed  for  the  victory  obtained  at 
fea.     The  luteitring  company  was  eftablimed  by 
patent,   and  the  parliament  met  on  the  fourth  day 
of  November.     The  houie  of  lords  was  deeply  in- 
fected with  difcontent,  which  in  fame  meafure  pro- 
ceeded from  the  dhTention  between  the  queen  and 
her  fifter  the   princels  of  Denmark,  who  under- 
went every  mortification  that  the  court  could  in- 
fUcl.     Her  guards  were  taken  away  ;  all  honours 
which  had  been  payed  to  her  rank  by  the  magi- 
flrates  of  Bath,  where  foe  fbmetimes  refided,  and 
even  by  the  miniiiers  of  the  church  where  ^  at- 
tended at  divine  fervice,  were  discontinued,  by  the 
exprefs   order   of  her  majefty.       Her  caufe  was 
naturally    eipouied    by  thole    noblemen  who  had 
adhered  to  her  in  her  former  conteft  with  the  king* 
about  an  independent  iettlement  •,  and  thefe  were 
now  reinforced  by  all  the  friends  of  the  earl  of 
Marlborough,  united  by  a  double  tie  -3  for,  they  re- 
fented  the  difgrace  and  confinement  of  that  lord  ; 
and  thought  it  their  duty  to  lupport  the  princefs 
Anne  under  a  perfecution   incurred  by  an  attach- 
ment to  his    counteis.     The  earl  of  Shrewsbury 
lived  in  friendmip  with  Marlborough,  and  thought 
he  had  been  ungratefully  treated  by  the  king ;  the 
marquis  of  Hallifax  befriended  him,  from  oppo- 
fition  to  the  miniftry  •,  the  earl  of  Mulgrave,  for 
an  opportunity  to  diiplay  his  talents,  and  acquire 
that  confideration  which  he    thought   due  to  his 
merit.     Devonfhire,  Montague,  and  Bradford  join- 
ed  in  the    fame  caufe,    from  principle  ;  and^  the 
fame  pretence  was  ufed  by  the  earls  of  Stamford, 
Monmouth,  Warrington,  and  other  Whigs  ^though 
in  effect  they  were  actuated  by  jealoufy  and  refent- 
Nu  80,  H  h  meift 
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a  c.  1692.  merit  againft  thofe  by  whom  they  had  been  fup- 
planted.  As  for  the  Jacobites,  they  gladly  con- 
tributed their  amftance  to  promote  any  fcheme 
that  had  a  tendency  to  embroil  the  adminiftra- 
tion. 

Ift^vtn  ^ne  k*n§>  *n  n*s  fpeecn  t0  parliament,  thanked 
dicate  the;r  them  for  their  lafb  fupplies,  congratulated  them 
b"ha!f?f  m  uPon  tne  vi&ory  obtained  at  fea,  condoled  them 
their  impri  on  the  bad  fuccefs  of  the  campaign  by  land,  mag- 
foned  mem-  rafted  the  power  of  France,  reprefented  the  necef- 
fity  of  maintaining  a  great  force  to  oppofe  it  \  and 
demanded  fubfidies  equal  to  the  occafion.  He  ex- 
prefTed  his  reluctance  to  load  them  with  additional 
burthens,  which,  he  faid,  could  not  be  avoided 
without  expofing  his  kingdom  to  inevitable  de- 
ftruction.  He  defired  their  advice  towards  lefTen- 
ing  the  inconvenience  of  exporting  money  for  the 
payment  of  the  forces.  He  intimated  a  deflgn  of 
making  a  defcent  upon  France  \  declared  he  had 
no  aim  but  to  make  them  a  happy  people ;  and 
that  he  would  again  chearfnlly  expofe  his  life  for 
the  welfare  of  the  nation.  The  lords,  after  an 
adjournment  of  three  days,  began  with  great 
warmth  to  afTert  their  privileges,  which  they  con- 
ceived had  been  violated  in  the  cafes  of  the  earl  of 
Marlborough,  and-  the  other  nobkmen,  who  had 
been  apprehended,  committed  to  priibn,  and  after- 
wards admitted  to  bail  by  the  court  of  kingV 
bench.  Thefe  circumfbmces  being  fully  difcuffed 
in  a  violent  debate,  the  houfe  ordered  lord  Lucas 
confiable  of  the  Tower,  to  oroduce  the  warrants  of 
commitment,  and  the  clerk  of  the  king's- bench  to 
deliver  the  affidavit  of  Aaron  Smith,  the  court- 
folicitor,  upon  which  the  lords  had  been  reminded 
to  priibn.  At  the  fame  time,  the  whole  affair  was 
referred  to  a  committee,  imoowered  to  fend  for 
peribns,  papers,  and  records.  The  judges  were 
ordered   to   attend  :  Aaron  Smith   was  examined 

touching 
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touching  the  evidence  againft  the  committed  lords. A<  c-  ,69*- 
The  committee  reported  their  general  refolution, 
which  produced  a  vehement  difpute.  The  opinion 
of  the  judges  was  unfatisfactory  to  both  parties : 
the  debate  was  referred  to  a  committee  of  the 
whole  houfe,  in  which  it  was  refclved,  and  decla- 
red, as  the  fenfe  of  that  aftcmbly,  that  in  purfuance 
of  the  Habeas-corpus  act,  it  was  the  duty  of  the 
judges  and  goal-delivery,  to  difcharge  the  prilbner 
on  bail,  if  committed  for  high-treafon,  unleis  it 
be  made  appear,  upon  oath,  that  there  are  two 
witnefTes  againft  the  faid  prifoner,  who  cannot  be 
produced  in  that  term,  fe  (lions,  or  general  goal- 
delivery.  They  likewife  refolved,  it  was  the  in- 
tention of  the  faid  ftatute,  that  in  cafe  there  fhould 
be  more  than  one  prilbner  to  be  bailed  or  remand- 
ed, there  muft  be  oath  made, .  that  there  are  two 
witnefTes  againft  each  prilbner,  otherwife  he  cannot 
be  remanded  to  prifon.  Thefe  refolu lions  were 
entered  in  the  books,  as  {landing  directions  to  all 
future  judges,  yet  not  without  great  oppofition 
from  the  court-members.  The  next  debate  turned 
upon  the  manner  in  which  the  imprifoned  lords 
fhould  be  fet  at  liberty.  The  conteft  became  ^o 
warm,  that  the  courtiers  began  to  be  afraid,  and 
propofed  an  expedient,  which  was  put  in  practice. 
The  houie  adjourned  to  the  feventeenth  day  of  the 
month,  and  its  next  meeting  was  given  to  under- 
fland,  that  the  king  had  difcharged  the  imprifoned 
noblemen.  After  another  warm  debate,  a  formal 
entry  was  made  in  the  journals,  importing,  That 
the  houfe  being  informed  of  his  majefly's  having 
given  directions  for  diicharging  the  lords  under 
bail  in  the  king's  bench,  the  debate  about  that 
matter  ceafed.  The  refentment  of  the  peers  be- 
ing thus  allayed,  they  proceeded  to  take  his  ma- 
jefty's fpeech  into  confederation. 

H  h  2  The 
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a.  c.  169a.      The  commons  having  voted  an  addrefs  of  thanks* 

and  another,  praying  that  his  majefty's  foreign  al- 

monsprc-    liances  fliould  be  layed  before  them,   voted  a  bill 

J'enlal:       for  regulating  trials  in  cafes  of  high  trealbn.    They 

d  eiies  to  o  o  i       •       1   t~»      rr  1       1_*  CXI 

the  king      palled  a  vote  of  thanks  to  admiral  Ruiiel,   his  orn- 
snd  Taeen.    cers  anj  feamen^  for  tne  victory  they  had  obtained  ; 

then  proceeded  to  an  inquiry,  Why  that  victory 
had  not  been  puriued  ?  Why  the  defcent  had  not 
been  made  ?  And  why  the  trade  had  not  been  bet- 
ter protected  from  the  enemy's  cruifers  ?  The  ad- 
miral having  juflified  his  own  conduct,  they  com- 
manded the  lords  of  the  admiralty  to  produce  copies 
of  all  the  letters  and  orders  which  had  been  fent 
to  the  admiral :  they  ordered  Ruiiel  to  lay  before 
them  his  anfwers  ■,  and  the  commiflioners  of  the 
tranfports,  victuallers*  and  office  of  ordnance,  to 
deliver  in  an  account  of  their  proceedings.     Then 
they  prefented  addrefTes  to  the  king  and  queen, 
acknowledging  the  favour  of  God  in  reftoring  him 
to  his  people  ;  congratulating  him  upon  his  delive- 
rance from  the  (hares  of  his  open   and  fecret  ene- 
mies 5   and  alluring  him  they  would,   according  to 
his  majesty's  defire  in  his  moil  gracious  fpeech,  be 
always  ready  to  advife  and  aflift  him  in  the  fupport 
of  his  government.     The  queen  was  thanked  for 
her  gracious  and  prudent  adminiltration  during  his 
majefty's  abience  :  they  congratulated  her  on  their 
iignal  deliverance  from   a  bold  and  cruel  defign 
formed  for  their  deflruction,  as  well  as  on  the  glo- 
rious victory  which  her  fleet  had  gained  •,  and  they 
afTured  her  that  the  grateful  fenfe  they  had  of  their 
happinefs  under  her  government,  fliould  always  be 
manifefted   in  conitant   returns  of  duty  and  obe- 
dience. 
They  acquit     After  this  formal  compliment,   the   houfe,   in- 
FiS/and  ftead  of  proceeding  to  the  iupplies,  infilled  upon 
veto     perufing  the   treaties,  public  accounts,   and  efti- 


rafol 
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mates,  that  they  might  be  in  a  condition  to  advife, 

as 
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as  well  as  to  affile  his  majefty.  Being  indulged  A- c- 16?*% 
with  thofe  papers,  they  palled  a  previous  vote, 
that  a  fupply  mould  be  given  ;  then  they  began  to 
concert  their  articles  of  advice.  Some  of  the  mem- 
bers loudly  complained  of  partiality  to  foreign  ge- 
nerals •,  and  particularly  reflected  upon  the  info- 
lence  of  count  Solmes,  and  his  mifconduct  at  Steen- 
kirk.  After  fome  warm  altercation,  the  houfe  re* 
folved  one  article  of  their  advice  mould  be,  That 
his  majefcy  would  be  pleafed  to  fUJ  up  fuch  vacan- 
cies as  mould  happen  among  the  general  officers, 
with  fuch  only  as  were  natives  of  his  dominions  •, 
and  that  the  commander  in  chief  of  the  Englifh 
mould  be  an  Englifhman.  Their  next  reiolu- 
tion  implied,  That  many  of  the  great  affairs  of 
the  government  having  been  for  fonae  time 
pad  unfuccefsfully  managed,  the  houfe  mould 
advife  his  majefty  to  prevent  fuch  mifchiefs  for 
the  future,  by  employing  m^n  of  knowledge, 
ability,  and  integrity.  Individual  members  in- 
veighed bitterly  againft  cabinet- councils,  as  a  no* 
velty  in  the  Britifh  fyftem  of  government,  by  which 
the  privy-council  was  juftled  out  of  its  province. 
They  complained  that  all  the  grievances  of  the 
nation  proceeded  from  the  vitious  principles  of  the 
miniftry  :  they  obferved,  that  he  who  oppoied  the 
eftablifhment,  could  not  be  expected  to  lupport  it 
with  zeal.  The  earl  of  Nottingham  was  mention- 
ed by  name  \  and  the  houfe  rofolved  that  his  ma- 
jefty mould  be  advifed,  to  employ  in  his  councils 
fuch  perfons  only  whole  principles  obliged  them  to 
fupport  his  rights  againft  the  late  king,  and  ail 
other  pretenders.  Marlborough's  intereft  ftill  pre- 
dominated among  the  commons.  His  friend  Ruffel 
acquitted  himfelf  to  the  fatisfaction  of  the  houfe, 
and  fnifted  the  blame  of  the  mifcarriage  upon  his 
enemy  the  earl  of  Nottingham,  by  declaring  that 

H  3  twenty 
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A,c.  169*.  twenty  days  elapfed  between  his  firft  letter  to  that 
nobkman  and  his  lordfhip's  anfwer.  The  earl's 
friends,  of  whom  there  was  a  great  number  in  the 
houfe,  efpoufed  his  caufe  with  great  vigour,  and 
even  recriminated  upon  Ruffel ;  fo  that  a  very 
violent  debate  enfued.  Both  parties  agreed  that 
there  had  been  mifmanagement  in  the  fcheme  of  a 
defcent.  It  was  moved,  that  one  caufe  of  the  mif- 
carriage  was  the  want  of  giving  timely  and  necef- 
fary  orders,  by  thofe  to  whom  the  management 
of  [the  affair  was  committed.  The  houfe  divided, 
and  it  was  carried  in  the  affirmative  by  one 
voice  only.  At  the  next  fitting  of  the  committee, 
Sir  Richard  Temple  propofed  they  mould  confider 
how  to  pay  the  forces  abroad,  by  means  of  Englifh 
manufactures,  without  exporting  money.  They 
refjlved  that  the  houfe  mould  be  moved  to  appoint 
a  committee  to  take  this  expedient  into  confidera- 
tion.  Sir  Francis  Wilmington  was  immediately 
called  upon  to  leave  the  chair ;  and  the  fpeaker 
refumed  his  place.  All  that  had  been  done  was 
now  void,  as  no  report  had  been  made  ;  and  the 
committee  was  diffolved.  The  houfe,  however, 
revived  it,  and  appointed  a  day  for  its  fitting  •,  but, 
before  it  could  rcfume  its  deliberations,  admiral 
Ruffel  moved  for  its  being  adjourned,  and  all  its 
purpofes  were  defeated. 
Thevcom-  The  court-agents  had  by  this  time  interpofed, 
»iy  with  ail  ancj  fecurcd  a  maiority  by  the  infamous  arts  of  cor- 

ths  fieri' snds  ^  »         * 

of  the  mi-    ruption      The  commons  no  longer  infilled  upon 
r.ifiry         their  points  of  advice.     Their  whole  attention  was 
now  centered  in   the  article  of  affifiance.     They 
granted  about  two  millions  for  the  maintenance  of 
three  and  thirty  thoufand  feamen,  the  building  of 
fome  additional  mips  of  war,  and  the  finifhing  of 
Plymouth-dock  ;  and  (even  hundred  and  fifty  thou- 
sand pounds  to  iupply  the  deficiency  of  the  quar- 
terly 
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terly  poll.  The  eftimates  of  the  land-fervice  were  A*c- l6^* 
not  diicurTed  without  tedious  debates,  and  warm 
difputes.  The  miniflry  demanded  fifty  four  thou- 
fand  men,  twenty  thoufand  of  whom  mould  be 
kept  at  home  for  the  defence  of  the  nation,  while 
the  reft  fhould  ferve  abroad  in  the  allied  army. 
Many  members  declared  their  averfion  to  a  foreign 
war,  in  which  the  nation  had  no  immediate  con- 
cern, and  fo  little  profpect  of  fuccefs.  Others 
agreed,  that  the  allies  mould  be  aflifted  on  the  con- 
tinent with  a  proportion  of  Bririm  forces  -,  but 
that  the  nation  mould  act  as  auxiliary,  not  as  a 
principal,  and  pay  no  more  than  what  the  people 
would  chearfully  contribute  to  the  general  expence. 
Thefe  reflections,  however,  produced  no  other  ef- 
fect than  that  of  prolonging  the  debate.  Minif- 
terial  influence  had  furmounted  all  oppofition. 
The  houfe  voted  the  number  of  men  demanded. 
Such  was  their  fervile  complaifance,  that  when 
they  examined  the  treaties  by  which  the  Englifh 
and  Dutch  contracted  equally  v/ith  the  German 
princes,  and  found  that,  notwithftanding  thefe 
treaties,  Britain  bore  two-thirds  of  the  expence, 
they  overlooked  this  flagrant  inftance  of  partiality, 
and  enabled  the  king  to  pay  the  proportion.  Nay, 
their  maxims  were  fo  much  altered,  that,  inftead 
of  profecuting  their  refentment  againft  foreign  ge- 
nerals, they  arTented  to  a  motion'  that  the  prince  of 
Wirtemberg,  the  ma}or-generals  Tetteau  and  La 
Foreft,  who  commanded  the  Daniih  troops  in  the 
pay  of  the  States-general,  fhould  be  indulged  with 
fuch  an  addition  to  their  appointments  as  would 
make  up  the  difference  between  the  pay  of  Eng- 
land and  that  of  Holland.  Finally,  they  voted 
above  two  millions  for  the  fubfifrence  of  the 
land-forces,  and  for  defraying  extraordinary  ex- 
pences  attending  the  war  upon  the  continent,  in- 

H  h  4  eluding 
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a.  c.  169^.  chiding  fubfidies  to  the  electors  of  Saxony  and  Ha- 
nover. 
The  fords  The  houfe  of  lords,  mean  while,  was  not  free 
^ddrefso?  from  animofity  and  contention.  The  Marlborough 
advice  to  faction  exerted  theaifelves  with  great  vivacity.  They 
the  kng.  af£rrnec[  [t  was  trie  province  of  their  houfe  to  ad- 
vife  the  fovereign :  like  the  commons,  they  infilled 
upon  the  king's  having  afked  their  advice,  becaufe 
he  had  mentioned  that  word  in  his  fpeech,  though 
he  never  dreamed  they  would  catch  at  it  with  fuch 
eagernefs.  They  moved,  that  the  tafk  of  digefting 
the  articles  of  advice,  fjiould  be  undertaken  by  a 
joint  committee  of  both  houfes :  but  all  the  depen- 
dents of  the  court,  including  the  whole  bench  of 
bifhops,  except  Watfon  of  St.  David's,  were  mar- 
fhalled  to  oppofe  this  motion,  which  was  rejected 
by  a  majority  of  twelve  ;  and  this  victory  was  fol- 
lowed with  a  proteft  of  the  vanquished.  Notwith- 
standing this  defeat,  they  profecuted  their  fcheme  of 
giving  advice  -,  and,  after  much  wrangling  and  de- 
clamation, the  houfe  agreed  in  an  addrefs  or  remon- 
flrance,  advifing  and  befeeching  his  majefty,  That 
the  commanding  officer  of  the  Britifh  forces  mould 
be  an  Englifhman  :  That  Englifh  officers  might 
take  rank  of  thofe  in  the  confederate  armies  who 
did  not  belong  to  crowned  heads :  That  the  twenty 
thoufand  men  to  be  left  for  the  defence  of  the 
kingdom  ihould  be  all  Englifh,  and  commanded 
by  an  Englifh  general :  That  the  practice  of  pref- 
fing  men  for  t.he  fleet  fhould  be  remedied;  and 
fuch  officers  as  were  guilty  of  that  practice  Ihould 
be  cafhiered  and  punifhed :  And  laftly,  That  no 
foreigners  fhould  fit  at  the  board  of  ordnance. 
This  addrefs  was  prefented  to  the  king,  who  re- 
ceived it  coldly,  and  faid  he  would  take  it  into  con- 
sideration. 

Then  the  lords  refolved  to  inquire  into  the  mif- 
carriage  of  the  purpofed  defcent,   and  called  for  a\\ 

the 
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the  papers  relating  to  that  affair :  but  the  aim  of A- c- 169** 
the  majority  was  not  fo  much  to  rectify  the  errors  Depute  **«• 
of  the  government,  as  to  fkreen  Nottingham,  and  STand 
cenfure  RufTel.  That  nobleman  produced  his  own  commons 
book  of  entries,  together  with  the  whole  corref-  admiral1"5 
pondence  between  him  and  the  admiral,  whom  heRuird« 
verbally  charged  with  having  contributed  to  the 
mifcarriage  of  the  expedition.  This  atfair  was  re- 
ferred to  a  committee.  Sir  John  Afhby  was  exa- 
mined. The  houfe  directed  the  earl  to  draw  up 
the  fubflance  of  his  charge  •,  and  thefe  papers  were 
afterwards  delivered  to  a  committee  of  the  com- 
mons, at  a  conference,  by  the  lord  prefident  and 
the  reft  of  the  committee  above.  They  were  of- 
fered for  the  infpection  of  the  commons,  as  they 
concerned  lome  members  of  that  houfe,  by  whom 
they  might  be  informed  more  fully  of  the  particulars 
they  contained.  At  another  conference,  which  the 
commons  demanded,  their  committee  declared, 
in  the  name  of  the  houfe,  That  they  had  read 
and  well  confidered  the  papers  which  their  lord- 
ihips  had  fent  them,  and  which  they  now  returned  : 
That,  finding  Mr.  RufTel,  one  of  their  members, 
often  mentioned  in  the  faid  papers,  they  had  una- 
nimoully  refolved,  That  admiral  RufTel,  in  his 
command  of  the  fleets,  during  the  laft  fummer's 
expedition,  had  behaved  with  fidelity,  courage, 
and  conduct.  The  lords,  irritated  at  this  de- 
claration, and  difappointed  in  their  refentment 
againfl  RufTel,  defired  a  free  conference  be- 
tween the  committees  of  both  houfes,  in  which  the 
earl  of  Rochefter  told  the  commons,  he  was  com- 
manded by  the  houfe  of  lords  to  inform  them,  that 
their  lordfhips  looked  upon  the  late  vote  and  pro- 
ceedings of  the  lower  houfe,  in  returning  their  pa- 
pers, to  fte  irregular  and  unparliamentary,  as  they 
had  not  communicated  to  their  lordfhips  the  lights, 
they  had  received,  and  the  reafons  upon  whicrj. 

their 
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a.  e.  1692-  their  vote  was  founded.  A  paper  to  the  fame 
purport  was  delivered  to  colonel  Granville,  who 
promifed  to  prefeht  it  to  the  commons,  and  make 
a  faithful  report  of  what  his  lordihip  had  faid. 
Thus  the  conference  ended,  and  the  inquiry  was 
difcontimied. 

The  com-        The  lower  houfe  feemed  to  be  as  much  exafpe- 

monsaci-     ratec|  aprainft  the  earl  of  Nottingham  as  the  lords 

oreis  the  C3>  o 

king  They  were  incenfed  at  Ruflel.  A  motion  was  made,  that 
iand-!!xthe  his  majefty  mould  be  advifed  to  appoint  luch  com- 
and  othrr  miiTioners  of  the  board  of  admiralty  as  were  of 
unpofxtions.  known  experience  in  maritime  affairs."  Although 
this  was  over-ruled,  they  voted  an  addrefs  to  the 
king,  praying,  that  for  the  future  all  orders  for 
the  management  of  the  Meet,  might  pais  through 
the  hands  of  the  faid  commiin* oners  ;  a  proteft  by 
implication  againft  the  conduct  of  the  fecretary. 
The  conlideration  of  ways  and  means  was  the  next 
object  that  engroiTed  the  attention  of  the  lower 
houfe.  They  refolved  that  a  rate  of  four  {hillings 
in  the  pound,  for  one  year,  mould  be  charged  up- 
on all  lands,  according  to  their  yearly  value  •,  as 
alfo  upon  all  perfonal  eflates,  and  upon  all  offices 
and  employments  of  profit,  other  than  military  officers 
in  the  army  or  navy.  The  act.  founded  on  this  re- 
foiution  impowered  the  king  to  borrow  money  on 
the  credit  of  it,  at  feven  per  cent.  They  further 
enabled  him  to  raife  one  million  on  the  general 
credit  of  the  exchequer,  by  granting  annuities. 
They  laid  feveral  new  duties  on  a  variety  of  im- 
ports. They  renewed  the  lad  quarterly  poll,  pro- 
viding, that  in  cafe  it  did  not  produce  three  hun- 
dred thoufand  pounds,  the  deficiencies  might  be 
made  up  by  borrowing  on  the  general  credit  of  the 
exchequer.  They  continued  the  impofitions  on 
wine,  vinegar,  tobacco,  and  fugar,  for  five  years  •, 
and  thole  on  Eall-India  goods  for  four  years.  They 
laid  a  new  impofition  of  eight  per  cent,  on  the  ca- 
pital frock of  the  Eait-lndia  company,  eftimated  at 

feven 
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feven  hundred  and  forty-four  thoufand  pounds  ;  of Ac-  »«9»- 
one  per  cent,  on  the  African  •,  of  five  pounds  on 
every  fhare  of  the  flock  belonging  to  the  Hud- 
fon's-bay  company-,  and  they  impowered  his  ma- 
jefty  to  borrow  five  hundred  thoufand  pounds  on 
thefe  funds,  which  were  exprefsly  eftablifhed  for 
maintaining  the  war  with  vigour  *. 

The  money-bills  were  retarded  in  the  upper  Burnet1* 
houfe,  by  the  arts  of  Hallifax,  Mulgrave,  and  ^Jj"f" 
other  malcontents.  They  grafted  a  claufe  on  the  by  the  hang. 
land-tax  bill,  importing,  that  the  lords  mould  tax 
themfelves.  It  was  adopted  by  the  majority,  and 
the  bill  fent  with  this  amendment  to  the  commons, 
by  whom  it  was  unanimoufly  rejected,  as  a  flagrant 
attempt  upon  their  privileges.  They  demanded  a 
conference,  in  which  they  declared,  that  the  claufe 
in  queftion  was  a  notorious  encroachment  upon  the 
right  the  commons  poifeiTed,  of  regulating  all  mat- 
ters relating  to  fupplies  granted  by  parliament. 
When  this  report  was  debated  in  the  houfe  of  lords, 
the  earl  of  Mulgrave  difplayed  uncommon  powers 
of  eloquence  and  argument,  in  perfuading  the 
houfe,  that  by  yielding  to  this  claim  of  the  com- 
mons, they  would  divert  themfelves  of  their  true 
greatnefs,  and  nothing  would  remain  but  the  name 
and  fhadow  of  a  peer,  which  was  but  a  pageant. 
Notwithstanding  all  his  oratory,  the  lords  relin- 
quished their  claufe,  declaring  at  the  fame  time, 
that  they  had  agreed  to  pafs  the  bill  without  altera- 
tion, merely  in  regard  to  the  preient  urgent  ftate 
of  affairs,  as  being  otherwife  of  opinion,  that  they 
had  a  right  to  infill  upon  their  claufe.  A  formal 
complaint  being  made  in  the  houfe  of  commons 
againfl  the  pamphlet  intitled,  King  William  and 
Queen  Mary  Conquerors,  as  containing  aficrtions 

*  The  French  king  hearing  how  li-  .  coufin  the  prince  of  Orange  is  fixed  in 
fcerally William  was  fupplied,  exclaim-  the  fa-ddle---buf,  no  matter,  the  hift 
ed  with  fome  emotion^  <e  My  little     Louis  d'or  muu  carry  it. 

m 
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a»c,  1692.  of  dangerous  confequence  to  their  majefti.es,  to  the 
liberty  of  the  fubject,  and  the  peace  of  the  king- 
dom,   the  licenfer  and  printer  were  taken  into  cuf* 
tody.     The  book  being  examined,  they  refolved 
that  it  fhould  be  burned  by  the  hands  of  the  com- 
mon  hangman  •,    and,    that  the   king  mould   be 
moved  to  difmifs  the  iicenfer  from  his  employment. 
The  fame  fentence  they  pronounced  upon  apaftoral 
letter  of  bifhop  Burnet,   in  which   this  notion  of 
conqueft  had  been  at  fkft  afterted.     The  lords,  in 
order  to  manifeft  their  lentiments  on  the  fame  fub- 
ject, refolved,  That  fuch  an  affertion  was  highly 
injurious   to  their  majefties,    inconfifient  with  the 
principles  on  which  the  government  v/as  founded, 
and  tending  to  the  fubverfion  of  the  rights  of  the 
people.     Bohun  the  .  licenfer  was  brought  to  the 
bar  of  the  houfe,  and  difcharged  upon  his  own  pe- 
tition, after  having  been  reprimanded  on  his  knees 
by  the  fpeaker. 
proceedings     Several  members  having  complained  that  their  fer« 
of  the  lower  vants  had  been  kidnapped,  and  fent  to  ferve  as  fol- 
gainftthe    diers  in  Flanders,  the  houfe  appointed  a  committee 
praa.ce  of   to  enqUire   jnt0  the  abufes  committed  bv  prefs- 

men  for  the  mailers;  and  a  fuitable  remonftrance  was  prefent- 
temce.       e(j  t0  tjie  l-if)g5   who  expreffed  his  indignation  at 

this  practice,  and  aftured  the  houfe  that  the  delin- 
quents fhould  be  brought  to  exemplary  punifh- 
ment.  Underftanding,  however,  in  the  fequel,  that 
the  methods  taken  by  his  majefty  for  preventing 
this  abufe  had  not  proved  effectual,  they  relumed 
their  enquiry,  and  proceeded  with  uncommon  vigour 
on  the  information  they  received.  A  great  num- 
ber of  perfons  who  had  been  prefied,  were  difcharg- 
ed by  order  of  the  houfe ;  and  captain  Winter, 
the  chief  undertaker  for  this  method  of  recruiting 
the  army,  was  carried  by  the  ferjeant  before  the 
lord  chief-juftice,  that  he  might  be  profecuted  ac- 
cording to  law. 

Before 
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Before  the  hears  occasioned  by  this  unpopular**0-  »69*. 
expedient  were  allayed,  the  difcontent  of  the  na-Thet 
tion  was  further  inflamed  by  complaints  from  Ire- houfesad- 
land,  where  lord  Sidney  was  laid  to  rule  with  def-  £"fs  ^e  the 
potic  authority.  Thefe  complaints  were  exhibited  grievances 
by  Sir  Francis  Brewfter,  Sir  William  Gore,  girofIie,a,rf« 
John  Macgill,  lieutenant  Stafford,  Mr.  Stone,  and 
Mr.  Kerne.  They  were  examined  at  the  bar  of  the 
houfe,  and  delivered  an  account  of  their  grievances 
in  writing.  Both  houfes  concurred  in  this  inquiry, 
which  being  finifhed,  they  Severally  p relented  ad- 
drefTes  to  the  king.  The  lords  obferved,  That 
there  had  been  great  abufes  in  difpofing  of  the 
forfeited  eftates  :  That  protections  had  been  grant- 
ed to  the  Irifh  not  included  in  the  articles  of  Lime- 
rick ;  fo  that  proteftants  were  deprived  of  the  be- 
nefit of  the  law  againft  them  :  That  the  quarters  of 
the  army  had  not  been  payed  according  to  the  pro- 
vifion  made  by  parliament :  That  a  mayor  had 
been  impofed  upon  the  city  of  Dublin  for  two  years 
fucceftively,  contrary  to  the  antient  privileges  and 
charter:  That  feveral  perfons  accufed  of  murder 
had  been  executed  without  proof ;  and  one  Sweet- 
man,  the  moft  guilty,  difcharged  v/ithout  profecu- 
tion.  The  commons  fpoke  more  freely  in  their 
addrefs  ±  they  roundly  explained  the  abufes  and  mif- 
management  of  that  government,  by  expofmg  the 
proteitant  Subjects  to  the  free  quarter  and  violence 
of  a  licentious  army  ;  by  recruiting  the  troops  with 
Irifh  papifts,  who  had  been  in  open  rebellion  againft 
his  majelty ;  by  granting  protections  to  Irifh  Ro- 
man catholics,  whereby  the  courfe  of  the  law  was 
flopped  j  by  reverfmg  outlawries  for  high-treafon, 
not  comprehended  in  the  articles  of  Limerick  ;  by 
letting  the  forfeited  eftates  at  under- value,  to  the 
prejudice  of  his  majefty's  revenue  ;  by  embezzling 
the  flores  left  in  the  towns  and  garrifons  by  the  late 
king  James,  as  well  as  the  effects  belonging  to  for- 
feited 
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a.  c.  ,6^.  feited  eftates,  which  might  have  been  employed  for 
the  better  prefervation  of  the  kingdom ;  and, 
finally,  by  making  additions  to  the  articles  of  Li- 
merick, after  the  capitulation  was  figned,  and  the 
place  furrendered.  They  moft  humbly  befought 
hismajeilyto  redrefsthefe  abufes,  which  had  greatly 
encouraged  the  papifts,  and  weakened  the  protec- 
tant intereft  in  Ireland.  The  king  gracioufly  re- 
ceived both  addrerTes,  and  promifed  to  pay  a  par- 
ticular regard  to  all  remonflrances  that  mould  come 
from  either  houfe  of  parliament :  but  no  material 
Hep  was  taken  againfl  the  lords  Sidney,  Athlone, 
and  Coningfby,  who  appeared  to  have  engrofled 
great  part  of  the  forfeitures  by  grants  from  the 
crown  ;  and  even  commiflioner  Culliford,  who  had 
been  guilty  of  the  moft  grievous  acts  of  opprefiion, 
efcaped  with  impunity. 


The  End  of  the  Eighth  Volume, 
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